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THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN ART 
ON CAMBODIA AND JAVA.’ 


DR. A. FOUCHER, D.Lrrr., 


Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 


European scholars like to insist upon what they call the 

* hellenization ” of the Nearer East, namely, the spread of 
Greek, or rather Hellenistic, influence to Egypt and Western 
Asia, right to the valley of the Euphrates and even—as is 
shown by the Indo-Greek school of Gandhara—of the Indus. 
A fact no less important in the general history of civilization 
and to which the amount of attention it deserves has not been 
granted yet, is what we might call the “ Indianization ” of the 
Further East, we mean the spread of Indian influence to the 
countries which still bear the names of Indo-China and 
Insulindi Let me say at once that both movements are so 
intimately connected together that the second is, at bottom, 
nothing else than the extension, much along the same lines, 
of the first. However, we must note from the outset one 
essential difference. In India, Hellenism was from the first 
confronted with an already ancient and highly developed 
civilization, and, as it never had many representatives there, 
its influence (on the whole a very superficial onè) only 
succeeded in introducing a few scientific notions, especially of 
; an astronomical and medical order. as well as some artistic 
motives and processes. As far as we can see, Indian ascendency 


i ‘he following paper is a summary of four illustrated lectures delivered before 

* the University of Calcutta in December, 1019. Their author is particularly indebted to 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for all the trouble Sir Asutosh took in obtaining for him’ from the 

Senate the neccesary invitation ne well ns for presiding over Ovary ont of the lectures. 
So it ia only meet that this résnmé should appear in the precos Silver Jubileo Volumes. 
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in South-Eastern Asia, went much farther. In those fertile 
deltas and happy islands a fairly large and continuous stream 
of immigrants seems to have at first encountered only wild 
naked tribes. To these they brought nothing less than their own 
sacred language and literature, their customs and laws, their ` 
religious creeds and the external forms of their worship. Now 
do not imagine for a moment that only a missionary religion 
like Buddhism took advantage of this opportunity of reclaiming 
new countries. True, when we think of the excommunication 
which, according to Manu, threatens any Hindu leaving India, 
especially by sea, we are ready to believe that Hinduism could 
have had no part in this propaganda. But men are always 
caught by historians in the very act of belying their principles 
by their actions; thus it is in practice the sectarian religions 
i of Vishnu and Siva that we find first and foremost in the 
countries which the Greek geographers already used to call— 
and rightly too—‘ India beyond the Ganges.” To sum up, 
a regular intimation, as close as differences in race and 
surroundings allowed, of everything Indian, including even the 
caste system, prevailed in South-Eastern Asia, to such a degree 
that it was not simply a matter of “ influence”; indéed it was, 
in all the force of the term, a case of “ colonization.” 

Such is the main fact to which I want to draw the attention 
of the students in this University. It would be worth the 
while of some aspiring scholar among them to take up this 
almost untouched subject and attempt to elucidate the still 
nebulous origins and the gradual formation and extension of 
what they might call “Greater India.” Your distinguished 
teachers, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, and Prof. Ramaprasad 
Chanda have already set an example and shown you the way. 
What did the latter do in his interesfing book on the Indo-Aryan 
Races but study the Indo-Aryan colonization of Northern, 
India, Hindusthan properly so-called ? Whilst the first lecture 
delivered last year by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in this University, 
and since published in book-form, was devoted to the “ Aryan 
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Colonization of Southern India and Ceylon.” Now these 
publications may be looked upon as the first chapters of the 
one I invite you to undertake, the title of which might well be 
the “Indian Colonization of South-Eastern Asia,” meaning 
especially, Cambodia and Champa on the main land and the 
island of Java. Of course this study would require the 
application of exactly the same methods, viz., the judicious 
handling of Indian texts, inscriptions and figurative monuments; 
and, as most of the Indian influence was brought over by sea 
to the shores of Further Asia, the book of Prof. R. Mukherjee 
on indian Shipping may be pointed to, also, as a pioneer work 
in the same direction. It would be necessary to use too the 
foreign testimonies of the Greek geographers, like Ptolemaeus 
and Cosmas Indikopleustes, and of the Chinese pilgrims, like 
Fa-hien and Yi-tsing: most of these have already been translated 
into English. Lastly one would have to get acquainted and 
keep in touch with the work which is being done by Dutch 
scholars in the Sunda Islands as well as by French ones in 
Indo-China. 

In this connection, a recent example will show how a 
mutual collaboration often leads to the elucidation of many 
obscure problems. On,an illustrated manuscript from Nepal I 
happened to read, many years ago, beneath two representations 
of Avalokitesvara, the mention of two geographical names, 
Sri-vijaya and Kataha: but then I did not understand 
their significance. Since that time, however, both names have 
heen found, the first, in 1910, by my friend and colleague, 
M. L. Finot, on an inscription from the Malay Peninsula, and 
again in 1915, by the lamented Dutch scholar H. Kern, on an 
inscription from the island of Bangka, in the Malay Archipelago. 
On the other hand, both names are met with in the inscriptions 
of the Chola Dynasty of Southern India: for instance, Rajendra 
Chola the First (1012-1042 A.D.) boasts of having made the 
conquest “ beyond the moving seas” of Kataha and Sri-vijaya. 
Dr, Hultzsch, who first published these wecords among the 
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Inscriptions af Southern India, thought the above-mentioned 
places were in India; but Mr. Venkayya showed that this 
interpretation was not compatible with the express mention of 
a naval expedition, and that Sri-vijaya and Kataha were to be 
looked for “somewhere in Indo-China." Lately,a young 
French scholar, M. G. Goedés, by simply bringing together 
these scattered data and connecting them with an already 
known passage of the Chinese Annals of the Song Dynasty, 
has succeeded in establishing beyond doubt that Kataha is the 
present port of Kedah, in the Malay Peninsula, and Sri-vijaya 
the old name of Palembang, in the island of Sumatra. It is 
now clear that the powerful Chola prince had equipped a fleet 
and subjected those far-distant kingdoms with which his father, 
on the contrary, had entertained friendly relations. But that 
is not what makes Mr. Coedés’ discovery (published in the 
Bulletin de Ukeole francaise dW’ Extréme-Orient for 1918 


especially welcome to us. If we open the Dutch Bijdragen 


vor dev Taal-, Landen Vélkenkunde der Nederlansch- Indie for 
the same year, we read (p. 192) from the pen of Prof. J. Ph. 
Vogel, a former member of your Archwological Survey, the 
following remarks: ~ [t is certainly astonishing that in the 
inscriptions of the Pallavas and other Southern India dynasties 
no reference whatever is made to the relations which in those 
days must have existed between Coromandel and the Far- 
Kast... Two years ago, the astonishment of Prof. Vogel was 
perfectly justified; it is no longer so. We actually possess 
in India epigraphical testimonies of relations, peaceful and 
otherwise. with the other shore of the Bay of Bengal, and now 
that the connection has been established on a firm basis, we 
may hope for still more. : 

From what I have just said, you may gather that this 
study will be a work of time and require the collaboration of. 
more than one generation of scholars from the British, Dutch 
and French Indies, before it can be completely elucidated. Yet 
the thing which metters most for the present I can do at once, 
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namely, adduce incontrovertible proofs that I am not inviting 
you to waste your time on an imaginary subject. Marks of 
Indian civilization in Cambodia and Java are true historical 
facts. When I had. occasion to visit these two countries, I 
could not help seeing them on every side; but as you may 
easily guess, | found them particularly impressed on the 
architectural monuments and their decorative sculptures. That 
is the special boon everywhere bestowed by the Fine Arts on 
historians of civilization, Those productions or simply their 
photographs, give us at once the hint of, and instantly prove 
in the most convincing way influences which otherwise would 
never have been dreamed of, or which it would take years to 
trace hesitatingly with the sole help of written documents. If 
into the bargain the editices and statues | am going to show 
you possess (as | think they do) a real artistic value, you will 
have no reason to complain; and as they represent in a more 
or less modified form the prolongation of your own art, you 
will understand how [I came to take a special interest in them 
and why I should like, before we approach them, to take a 
preliminary and rapid survey of the Indian schools. 


I. FROM GANDHARA TO JAVA. 


Of the Western influence on Indian art you have already 
heard a good deal, and [ have no hesitation in admitting that 
the statement was first given out in a much exaggerated 
manner, best calculated to wound your legitimate feelings. So 
I ean easily understand that some Indian critics have.gone to 
the other extreme and shown the utmost reluctance to admit 
any action of the West ypon ancient India. In their patriotic 
enthusiasm they forget that India’s true glory lies rather in a 
different direction, L meat the philosophical and literary lines, 
and that we could not expect any prominent artistic development 
in a country the wise men of which did not for the most part 
believe in the existence of the external world. Moreover it is 
a fact (and a true scholar must always meekly submit to facts) 
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that, up to now, no excavation made in Indian soil has given 
anything to compare, on the score of importance and antiquity 
with the old monuments of Egypt and Assyria. Whilst 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists deal with three or four housand 
years, we Indianists have to be content with three or four` 
hundred years B.C. However much we may regret, we cannot 
help it. No emphatic protest can prevail against the melancholy 
admission that we do not possess as yet any sure pre-Mauryvan 
monument, and that the most ancient remains preserved to our 
day already bear some undeniable marks of Western influence. 
At the same time, I am not prepared to exaggerate the strength 
of this influence and unduly minimise the part of India’s ideal 
and workmanship in the evolution of her own art. My theory, 
I am afraid, strikes the middle way between the two extremist 
ones: so it is likely not to please anybody at all, neither the 
scadesist eager to deny any foreign influence, nor the classicist 
infatuated with the prejudice of Greek universal superiority. 
Nay, it is even probable that I shall get blows from both sides. 
It does not matter. I have not been invited to speak in this 
seat of learning, purposely instituted for “ the adv ancement of 
learning,” in order to flatter any European or Indian” prejudice, 
either way, but to tell you plainly the lesson which historical 
facts, actually available, have taught me. Better still, I am 
going to show you how they taught me, as I do not want you 
to believe me on my words, but to trust only to the testimony 
of your own eyes. 

Buddhist Iconography.— When we speak of ancient Indian 
art, we have of course in our mind the oldest art attested to us 
by the extant remains, namely, the agt of Buddhism. Every 
student of this old school is from the outset somewhat bewildered 
when he observes that it sedulousl¥ represents the biography 
of the Buddha without representing the Buddha himself. 
This astonishing but indisputable fact, which is fortunately 
established, thanks to the inscriptions of the Barhut railing, by 
the written testimony of the sculptors themselves (otherwise I 
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am afraid it would have remained perfectly unbelievable), was 
the starting point of my deductions. I cannot, for my part, 
explain this strange anomaly except on the assumption that 
the first productions of Buddhist art must have been the little 

‘material souvenirs (something like the signacula of mediaeval 
Europe and our present illustrated post-cards), which the early 
pilgrims used to bring back from the four great holy places, 
viz., the sites of the Nativity, the Illumination, the First 
Predication and the final Death of their Master. These 
mementoes were, as a matter of course, representations of the 
characteristic object to which popular devotion was especially 
directed in the neighbourhood of each of these cities, say the 
Stapa of the Great Decease near Kusinagara, the Wheel of the 
Law near Benares, the Tree of the Sambodhi near Bodh-Gaya, 
and so on. Owing toa constant association of ideas and images 
those hieroglyphic symbols of the Tree, the Wheel and the 
Tumulus came to be regarded as figurative representations of 
the greatest miracles of the Buddha and were, as such, 
everywhere reproduced in indefinite numbers. In course of 
time it became a custom—and in India a custom soon becomes 
a rule—thit to represent any scene from the Master's life the 
proper thing was to do what had always been done, that is to 
evoke him simply by the sight of some quasi-heraldic emblem. 
And therefore on the Barhut as well as the Sanchi bas-reliefs 
his throne ever remains vacant. 

Then the hellenized sculptors of the North-West, strangers 
to the tradition of Central India, came on the scene and, 
creating at a stroke the Indo-Greek type of the Buddha, 
completely revolutionized Buddhist Art. Henceforth the Seat 
of the Blessed One is never shown empty, be he reaching 
Illumination or preaching And converting men and gods. We 
may even see him either springing into life, or walking along 

‘on his daily quest, or lying on his death-bed. Now, you will 
readily believe that the prohibition of the figure of the 
. protagonist from the scenes of his own biography, n revered 
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legacy from the past though it was, seemed a very awkward 
rule to the artists as well to the donors of later India. 
So we understand that the straightforward and explicit 
Graeco-Buddhist pictures were greeted with general approval 
and promptly supplanted everywhere the clumsy cryptic scenes. 
of the old school. Nowhere more clearly than on the sculptures 
of Amaravati do we detect and follow the gradual replacing of 
the traditional compositions by the new ones, till on the Gupta 
steles from Benares we find every episode treated according to 
the Gandharan formula Nor were these new models destined 
to win their way in India only: for centuries later and thousands 
of miles further, they spread all over Eastern Asia: as the 
Cambodian and Javanese bas-reliefs, on the one side, and the 
Central-Asian and Sino-Japanese paintings on the other may 
show anybody who cares to make himself acquainted with them 
or their reproductions. 

The Buddha's Type.—¥or people who would shrink before 
this somewhat complicated task, there is another and much 
simpler way of following this same stream of Western influence 
from Gandhara to the Far-East. It consists in tracing step by 
step the triumphant progress of the truest representative of the 
Gandhara school—its trade-mark as it were—-I mean the 
Indo-Greek type of the Buddha's image, from its native country 
to the far-distant islands of the Pacific Ocean. Of course I 
should have volumes to tell you about its origins: but as these 
volumes already are or will soon be printed, I shall confine 
myself to-day to reminding you of three main points. 
Historically, the first known images of the Buddha were 
executed by some hellenized sculptors for the prosperous 
Buddhist community of the North-West Frontier during the 
first century B.C., that is at a time when the schools of Central 
India were still abiding by the old customary ru le of representing 
the Blessed One by mere symbols. Artistically, this school * 


* For Ulnstration of the above statements, see in Beginnings of Buddhist Art, ete., the 


* synoptic tables, 11-111. 
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being both foreign and local, occidental and oriental features 
are so indissolubly blended together in this mixture of Apollo 
and the Mahapurusha that it is as much an Indian as a Greek 
production, and those people who indulge in disparaging 
it are heedlessly flogging Europe on the back of India. 
fconographically, as could be expected of an image created by | 
half-foreign artists, it is not at all an orthodox one, but a no 
less hybrid combination of a monastic-gowned deva, and an 
unshaven-headed bhikshu, practically made of god’s head, minus 
the jewels, placed on the body of a monk.” 

We are not so much concerned to-day with the Indo-Greek 
formation as with the Indian and Indo-Chinese transformations 
of the Buddha's type. ‘That this original creation of the 
Graeco- Buddhist Monk-god did answer equally well by its 
exceptional character the needs of iconography, and by its 
dreamy beauty the artistic aspirations of the Buddhist devotees, 
was proved by the result all over Eastern Asia. But [I do not 
want you to believe that it has always and everywhere remained 
exactly the same. On the contrary, as a living type, it was 
bound to change, and in fact it underwent two gradual 
alteration’§®. Curiously enough the first of those concerns the 
unorthodox detail of the hair. ‘The Buddhist donors could not 
well admit the existence of this bunchy chignon on the head 
of the founder of a strictly-shaven order. On the other hand, 
the classically educated artists had from the first refused to 
shave the head of a “Great Being,” who was already looked 
upon by his devotees as a “god above gods” (deratideca). 
Both parties soon came to a kind of compromise and agreed 
that the Buddha should keep his hair, but that, instead of 
remaining long and wavy, it should become short and curly ; 
moreover the curls should all turn towards the right, exactly 
as it is written in the sacred texts about the marks of the 


infant-Buddha. Of course, of this convention we know only 


the result: but to see this modification in the making we have 
’ On these points, sce Beyinwings, ph ALR I. 
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simply to use our eyes. Being at once both the most interesting 
part of a statue and the easiest to remove from the ruined sites, 
heads form the most numerous class of remains in public and 
private collections. Take a series of Gandhira heads and you 
will perceive how the once supple treatment of the undulating - 
hair becomes stiffer and stiffer, and more and more conventional, 
till the woolly curls begin to peep, and finally arrange 
themselves in regular rows all over the crown of the Buddhas. 
Henceforward this will be the rule in Mathura as in Benares, 
in Ajanta as in Magadha, in Cambodia as in Java: and that 
may help you to understand how at the dawn of Indianist 
studies, some European scholars could seriously entertain the 
‘idea that the Buddha was a negro by birth. 

If now, instead of heads, we were to arrange a line of 
statues in chronological and topographical order, we should 
remark, concurrently with the change in the head-dress, a 
corresponding modification in the treatment of the monastic 
gown, Just as Indian orthodoxy objected to the wavy chignon 
of the Graeco-Buddhist Buddha, Indian taste rebelled against 
the deep and flowing draperies of his robes. In Gandhara, 
where they have a real winter (you know how peoplé shiver in 
Bengal at the mere idea of the Peshawar cold weather), they 
wore woollen clothes, and this local custom may have favoured 
the introduction of the Greek style of drapery. Even there, on 
some late and debased images, the folds of the dress become 
as much schematized as the waves of the chignon. You will 
find them still more attenuated in the Mathura school. In 
Madhyadesa or Bengal and in the still hotter and damper 
climate of South-Eastern Asia, the cotton cloth or muslin in 
general use sticks to the Buddha's body and moulds it in a 
most transparent way. So much soethat even the hem of the 
monastic cloak hardly retains its free classical lines. 

Such are the two main alterations we can detect in the 
evolution of the Buddha's type. I need scarcely remark that 
they are on the whole superficial ones, and that the type 
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remains, in every time and country, singularly true to itself. 
Indeed it was preserved much better than the doctrine. We 
meet side by side in Indo-China two kinds of Buddhism, the 
one imported to Cambodia from Ceylon in relatively modern 


` times, the other brought to Annam through the long détour of 


Central Asia and China. When they meet again in Saigon, I 
may tell you from personal experience they would never 
recognize each other, except for the fact that they worship 
practically identical images of their Master. Such a striking 
likeness supposes at the origin of all these idols the existence 
of a common prototype. Nay, the plainest result of our 
enquiry is that every Cambodian or Javanese Buddha, sooner 
or later, in a close or remote way, goes ultimately back through 


the Indian ones to the first historically attested images, that is 


to those excavated on your North-Western Frontier. In as 
much as what we have just done for Lower Asia we could do 
as well for Upper Asia also and there again we could follow 
the same type from Gandhiara right to the Land of the Rising 
Sun, we come to recognize in it the authentic ancestor of all 
the idols of the Blessed One still enthroned in every Buddhist 
pagoda, * 

The Indian Pantheon.—For the general publie these 
extensive conquests of the Graeco-Buddhist Buddha remain 
the most convincing proof, as well as the easiest to examine, of 
the Indian and even Indo-Greek influence over the Far-East. 
But our evidence, even thus restricted to artistic monuments, 
is still far from being exhausted. After the scenes from the 
Buddha's lives, after the Buddha’s images, we may still adduce 
in support of our demonstration many other personages, who 
accompanied or even preceded the Blessed One into Indo-China 
and Insulindia, Let us simply mention the princely type of 


the Bodhisattva, or the more homely figures of this popular 
“couple of genii, givers of riches and posterity, or later on 


numerous images of tantric deities. Nor is the Buddhist 
pantheon alone represented in those countries, In the Museum 
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of Phnom-Penh or in that of Batavia, as on the walls of the 
temples of Angkor or on those of Parambanan, we meet all the 
principal Hindu gods, and even their traditional cahande. 
Why insist any longer? You are already satisfied that the 
subject I propose to your attention is not a fancy of mine, but - 
a historical reality which only requires a more careful study ; 
and so the object of this introduction may be considered as 
fulfilled. Those whose scientific curiosity or artistic interest 
has been awakened may safely go to Java and Cambodia; they 
are sure to be shown there monuments which are not only i 
quite worth the journey, but are decorated with Indian deities 
and legends and make a direct appeal to Indian hearts and 
minds. 

M. BORO-BUDUR (JAVA). 

Let us land right in the middle of the island of Java, the 
earthly paradise of the austral hemisphere. How beautiful it 
is, you will more easily reatize when I tell you that in 
luxuriance of vegetation and in grandeur of scenery, it surpasses 
Ceylon. However, we do not go there to gaze at the landscape, 
but to study the most obvious aspects—that is the artistic 
ones—of the influence India once exercised over Sava. Of 
these artistic aspects we shall to-day concern ourselves with the 
Buddhist ones only. That does not imply that there were no 
Brahmanical temples in Java: on the contrary many of them 
are still extant, and one, in Parambanan, is decorated with 
a long frieze representing the story of the Pamayana. We 
must even confess that the kind of civilization first brought 
over from India to Java had scarcely a smack of Buddhism. 
The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who stayed for five months in 
the island, at the beginning of the Sth century A. D., is 
compelled to own that “various forn of errors and Brahmanism 
are flourishing there, whilst Buddhism is nof worth speaking 

| of..."; and it is very unlikely that the monk-prince from 
Kashmir who is said to have won Java to the Buddhist faith 
i; succeeded in converting the whole or even the larger part of it. 
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The Dutch scholars are of opinion that, up to the advent of the 
Musulmans the bulk of the population were Sivaists—let us 
rather say so-called Sivaists—as is still the case in the only island 
of the Malay Archipelago which has preserved something of 


the old state of things, viz. Bali. This enables us to understand 


the exceptional character and the relatively late date of the 
famous stipa of Boro-Budur, which is ascribed to the 9th 
century A.D. Isolated and late as it is, it remains nevertheless 
one of the artistic marvels of the world, as the world will 
perceive some day when, at last, it has knowledge and leisure 
enough to take a proper inventory of its artistic heritage. It 
throws the other Javanese monuments so much in the shade 
that we shall feel no compunction in entirely devoting to it the 


short time at our disposal. 


The stipa and its decoration.—\ have had occasion 
elsewhere to discuss at some length the true character of this 
justly famous building. It must be conceded that at first 
sight, in spite of its enormous size (its lower terrace forms 
a square of 360 feet on each side) its aspect is somewhat 
disappointing, as it does not seem to have been able to make up 
its mind t be either conical, pyramidal, or hemispherical. 
The sight of its silhouette against the evening sky and the 
study of its plan and elevation soon make clear the principles 
underlying its construction. Its main lines are all curves and 
the initial scheme of the clever architect responsible for its 
design assigned to it from the outset the general form of a 
segment of a sphere. That means to say that, ns far as 
possible, he remained faithful to the old Indian formula of the 
“air bubble on water.” At the same time, to provide room for 
the sculptural decoration and make it readily accessible, he cut 
horizontally this dome-like structure by no leas than five 
polygonal and three circular galleries, connected together by 


* staircases at the four cardinal points. Lastly in the 432 niches 
and 72 small cupolas which border these promenades and 
“somewhat relieve the unavoidable massiveness of the building, 


i 
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he managed to shelter an equal number of statues. On the 
whole it cannot be denied that he turned to advantage the 
structural formula which he had inherited from the anefent 
tradition of India. Yet the most interesting fact for us is that 
he felt bound to abide by it. 

However a sfa#pa or tumulus can never be a very great 
architectural success. ‘The true pride of Boro-Budur lies in the 
500 or more images and 2,000 bas-reliefs which decorated it, 
and which for the greater part still remain i» sifu. From the 
first the testimony of the statues established the sectarian 
character of the monument which owes them its very name: 
“the many Buddhas.” As to the bas-reliefs, the first to be 
identified were among those decorating in two superposed rows 
of 120 panels each the main wall of the first gallery. The, 
upper series, as we know now quite well, represents in the 
order of the pradaksingé and according to the Sanskrit text of 
the Lalita-vislara, the last life of Sikyamuni, from his descent 
from the ‘Tusita heaven to his First Predication. The lower 
one unrolls some ten stories of his previous existences, while on 
the opposite parapet a whole collection of ja@/akas are depicted 
in about 400 panels of smaller dimensions. If we were to walk 
round the other galleries, we should equally see Buddhas, 
monks, nuns, Bodhisattvas of both sexes filing past by the 
score. In short there is not an idol or a scene in the niches or 
on the walls of Boro-Budur which is not borrowed from the 
legend or the Pantheon of Indian Buddhism.* 

A Javanese plea— Such is the undisputed fact of which 
we must try accurately to gauge the consequences. Let us be 
frank with ourselves: the first conclusion at which we are 
likely to jump is that the Buddhist art of Java is nothing but 
an offshoot of that of India and owes everything to its influence. 
Of course | am not prepared to deny there is much truth in 
that assertion: but does it not go too far, if not even astray, © 
and are we not doing to the Javanese the same wrong that 


* Seo Baginntngs, ete, pl. XXI and XXI-XLIII. 
. 
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some European critics did to your own ancestors, when they 
stoutly declared that Indian art was the free gift of foreign 
arta8ts to an utterly untalented country? Not being uninjured, 
it becomes you not to be injurious in the same way to other 
‘innocent people. We must pause and consider under what 
limitations we may speak of the undeniable influence of your 
old religious art on that of Insulindia, For my part I ean very 
well imagine what a Javanese scadeéis/—if there were any— 
would reply to your Western pretentions : 

* Please do stop all this nonsense (so he would say) about 
your Indian influence. I do not see anything in these Boro- 
Budur bas-reliefs which is not purely Javanese. Dresses, arms, 
implements, vehicles, buildings, trees, animals—-even these very 
poor horses, so badly drawn because they were ever scarce in 
our island, whilst all familiar animals are so cleverly sketched 
from life—everything in fact seems to me quite * Malay,’ as 
local indeed as the coarse volcanic stone which did not prevent 
our sculptors from making their masterpieces. 

‘And that is not all. ‘The most casual observer must 
recognize that a particularly quiet spirit and sense of repose 
pervades aM these sculptures. Even when our artists, as they 
often had to, treat subjects imposed upon all Buddhists by 
religious tradition, they deliberately avoid any scene of violence 
such as were commonly offered to them by their so-called 
Indian models. Let us take,two instances among scores of 
others. ‘There is a famous j@/aka in which the future Buddha, 
born as the King of the Sibis in North-Western India, ransomed 
a dove from a hawk at the price of an equal weight of his own 
flesh. Of course I admit this is an Indian story, which 
moreover has been depicted all over Asia : but in Boro-Budur 
you do not see as you do insGandhāra, Mathurā or Amarivatt, 
not to speak of the wall-paintings of Chinese Turkestan, either 
‘the Bodhisattva himself cutting his own thigh or an executioner 
laying a reluctantly obedient hand upon his oe to — his 

: | ` Ti S . olga * 
limbs of their flesh. Such a horrible spectac e would have 
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jarred too strangely in the calm atmosphere of our galleries. 
Por the same reason, when our artists have to represent the 
famous wrestling match of the Bodhisattva with the young 
Sakyas, they simply depict him standing motionless in face of 
them: so strong and inveterate was their abhorrence of any 
undue gesticulation. 

“And not only do they conceive the same scenes in a 
characteristically different manner, but they -also compose 
altogether new scenes, which have no known counterpart on 
Indian monuments. Where, for instance, will you meet in 
India, except on the rather poor frieze which decorates the 
front of Cave L at Ajanta, the “four great sorties” of 
the Bodhisattva? Or where will vou see him. when an 
accomplished Buddha, cross the Ganges in a miraculous way 
after the ferryman had denied him a place in his boat? Or 
try and show me Indian replicas of the illustrations here 
dedicated by the score either to the fairy tales of the princes 
Sudhana and Mandhatar, or to the pseudo-historic legend of 
Rudrāyaņa, though these stories were borrowed from the 
Sanskrit text of the Diryācadāna? Nay, show me anywhere 
except in Java itself these magnificent and *® continuous 
biographical series executed from an especially selected book 
and according to a plan prescribed beforehand to the sculptors ? 
In short, your Indian merchants and missionaries assuredly 
brought to my native island your religions, your sacred 
literature, and perhaps a few statues of gods. ‘This separate 

` personal estate of yours gave us the hint, I admit, to 
compose our images and furnished the subject-matter for our 
unparallelled series of bas-reliefs: byt our national genius did 
all the rest ....” 

An Tndian rejoinder.—That*is what our Malay friend 
would probably say, if scadeéism in matter of art were the 
fashion in Java, which it is not as yet. Of course you know 
butter. Were he as familiar as you are with the Indian i 

_ * Buddhas, he would at once recognize in the Javanese one, 
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with the curled hair and smooth garments, the exact counterpart 
of the Gupta images, and the direct descendant, through these, 
of the Gandharan prototype. For the Boro-Budur bas-reliefs 
also you could readily accept the challéhge of your local 


.contradictor. ‘rue, the form of the large panels, which are 


about three times as wide as they are high, compels the sculptors 
to spread out the cortege of their hero and to cover the wall 
with plenty of dumb assistants. But either in the middle 
or in one of the corners of these crowded and picturesque 
scenes, a trained eye traces at once what we might call the 
nucleus of the story, and in most cases this presents the same 
arrangement of personages as in the old Buddhist or even 
Graeco-Buddhist models. Which Javanese patriot could make 
us believe that the perusal of the same books was sufficient for 
artists so far divided by time and space to evolve the same 
compositions? Moreover he forgets altogether that there are 
laws in art as well as in nature. To say nothing of the use of 
narrative bas-reliefs in the decoration of a monument or of the 
introduction in sculpture of pictorial accessories, the power of 
showing personages “three-quarters” and of making them 
move andeturn, in a word the knowledge of foreshortening, 
was not invented twice. Alone Greek artists discovered it, and 
this technical secret of their trade could only come to Java 
with Buddhist iconography. 

A summing up.—So there is no doubt that our Javanese 
friend—sympathize as we may with his pardonable national 
pride—is quite wrong at the bottom, if he denies Indian and 
even Graeco-Indian influence on Javanese art. But he is 
often right on the surface, if I may say so, and there is much 
for us to remember in his protest. We feel quite convinced 
that his fellow-countrymer had their lesson taught them by 
some Indian artists; but we must concede that they learned it 


“uncommonly well. It is perfectly true that they were quite 


able to illustrate for their own account special episodes or even 


long stories of which we do not know any Indian version. Of 
2 8 4 
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course it may be said they could not very well do otherwise, 
when they had so many vacant panels to fill on the interminable 
walls of Boro-Budur; but the fact remains they did it very 
cleverly. Now tHis cleverness and. daring, joined to the 
extraordinary quality of their workmanship—I have seen. 
myself one of our best French sculptors struck with admiration 
before their bas-reliefs—go very far to prove that artistically 
speaking they were not—such disinherited people. The task 
of the future archaeologists, we can already see it clearly, will 
be to measure to a nicety, on the one hand the contribution of 
Indian influence, on the other the share of local originality, 
Here we are touching again on the subject of foreign 
influence : but perhaps one of the results of our present visit to 
Java will be to lead us to a better understanding of this 
somewhat vexed question. ‘Thorough-going people who think 
that if they do not deny it absolutely, their national izzef is 
utterly lost, are simply fighting against wind-mills. There is 
no country in the world, not even China, where foreign 
infiuence did not penetrate, in spite of any enclosing Great 
Wall; there is not a single art (at least in historical times), 
not even the Greek one, which remained completely free from 
any external impulse. Please keep this simple fact in your 
minds, Whenever you hear people talking at random about this 
chimaera of an Indian art, grown up in a fenced garden shut 
against any wind blowing from the West. You cannot keep 
out the wind and the seeds it brings with it, and it would be a 
pity if you did. The only thing which really matters is the 
way those seeds thrive on their new ground, or, in other terms, 
the manner in which the new climatic conditions modify them. 
Now. exactly as Greece reacted against the teaching of Egypt. g 
or Assyria, so did India react against the Hellenistic influence; 
and the result was that with the help of a foreign technique 
she was able to realize her own ideal and to evolve her beautiful” = 
classical art,of the Gupta period. Even so Java reacted in her _ 
turn, though more feebly, against Indian influence and 
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developed, within the bounds of her natural skill and taste, a 
certain amount of originality. That is precisely why this stroll 
in “the galleries of Boro-Budur is for us doubly interesting, 
first for the sake of meeting again so many old Indian 


- acquaintances, and secondly for the pleasure of finding them 


so nicely transformed and so completely adapted to their new 
surroundings. 


II. ANGKOR (CAMBODIA). 


If now we pass from Insulindia to Indo-China, we find 
that the same conditions just witnessed in Java equally 
prevailed in ancient Cambodia. Here too up to the Middle 
Ages, as is demonstrated by numerous inscriptions and 
monuments, the Sanskrit language and literature were known, 
society was based on the caste system, and—officially at least 
— Hindu creeds ruled supreme all over the land. But while 
on Javanese soil the most gorgeous edifice is undoubtedly 
Buddhist, the largest and most magnificently decorated 
Cambodian temples are Brahmanical ones. So we will not 
allow ourselves to be disturbed by the fact that the present 
population of the country is almost entirely Buddhist. As in 
Mahomedan Java circumstances led us to study especially the 
ancient penetration of Buddhism, in Buddhist Cambodia we 
find ourselves particularly well situated to search for a solution 
to the problem of the introduction of the Hindu sectarian 
religions. I need scarcely repeat that the latter question is 
much more delicate than the first one. Buddhist monks were 
born travellers and missionaries, whilst it seems a paradox to 
speak of Brahmans bringing oversea to far-distant countries the 
very Code of Manu which forbids them any sea-voyage. All 
the same such was the ease, and perhaps the study of the 
monuments will bring us nearer the answer to this enigma. 

True, people who are supposed to know would tell us at 
ence that we must not entertain too sanguine hopes on that 


point, as the existence of the monuments themselves is nnother 
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standing enigma. Such is the contrast between the grandeur 

of those stone temples or palaces and the meanness of the 
neighbouring cottages or pagodas, between the extraordinfury 
amount of artistic skill which has been lavished upon those 
sumptuous foundations and the utter incapacity of the modern - 
inhabitants even to keep them in good repair, that the first 
visitors, in their amazement at finding such architectural 
wonders lost in the middle of deserted jungles, jumped at the 

idea that they were the remains of a long forgotten empire. 

Even now, as soon as you land in Saigon or Phnom-Penh, 

many Europeans will volunteer to tell you the wildest stories 

about the stupendous antiquity and the mysterious origins of 

the most famous among Cambodian ruins, those of Angkor. 

Nor can you rely upon the Buddhist monks to give you any 

kind of trustworthy information about places where they still 

go on worshipping as their ancestors did. In fact the only - 
thing they have to say—but on this point they are most 
unanimous and positive—is that Angkor was built in a single 
night by the genii. Now that is an assertion which was 
already heard in India, centuries ago, about the Asoka palace 
at Patna, but which—for a critical mind—is rather hard to 
believe. So our French scholars set to work, and I may as 
well recapitulate at once for your use the main facts they have 
been able to gather from local Sanskrit inscriptions and Chinese 
testimonies. 

Towards the beginning of the Christian era, we must 
still imagine the lower valley of the great river later on 
called Mekhong (by a mispronunciation of the name of your 
Mother-Ganga) as covered with immense marshes and forests 
in which lived uncivilized people, quite analogous to the wild | 
tribes, still haunting the Indian as well as the Indo-Chinese 
hills. To those savage sons of the land Indian adventurers and 
| merchants brought what we are pleased to call the benefits of 
7 civilization. ‘Those are, as everybody knows, for a people still, 
£ “chee to nature, a kind of bt medicine somewhat bitter to swallow 
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and which one has at first to force upon them. Chinese 
historians give a vivid account, evidently accurate, of the 
foundation in that part of Indo-China of the first Indian 
kingdom, which they call Fou-Nan. ‘The Indian hero landed, 
-they say, from a mere trade-junk; but he had a bow of 
marvellous power—exactly as the Spanish Conquistadors had 
their thundering firelocks. The queen of the land gallantly 
came to oppose him at the head of her army; but at the very 
first arrow shot by the invader, they all began to tremble and 
immediately made their submission. A wise politician, our 
hero married the queen, whose name was “ Willow-leaf.” It 
is reported that the first words he addressed to her were: 
* My dear, I wish you would not go about stark naked _” 
This detail may give you an idea of the state of wilderness still 
prevailing in the eountry. Yet, owing to Indian leadership, 
Fou-Nan soon became prosperous and dominated most of the 
peninsula. In the 6th century, one of the vassal kingdoms, 
Kambuja, rebelled and became in its turn suzerain over 
what is now Cambodia, Laos and Siam. From the Sanskrit 
inscriptions, deciphered by M. Barth, M. Bergaigne and 
M. Senarte we are able to reconstitute, through the bombastic 
phraseology of their Indian scribes, the geneology of these Kings, 
whose names, according to the custom of the contemporaneous 
Pallava dynasty, all ended in r@rman. From the 9th to the 
13th century the soil of Cambodia became covered with 
numerous Hindu shrines, so numerous indeed that the “ Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient,” upon which are incumbent, 
among other duties, those of your own Archaeological Survey, 
has already drawn up a list of more than S00 historical 
monuments. Of course, I shall not undertake to enumerate 
them. They crowd themselves especially on the north of the 
vast lake, called by the natives the ‘Tonle-Sap, the “ Fresh-Water 


— * ‘Phere stood the old capital of the kingdom of Kambuja, 


© i called “Nagar,” ie, the "City " par excellence, which the 
| e  Tts imposing enceinte 
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encloses several large ruins, and is moreover surrounded by 
many other more or less dilapidated buildings. We shall visit, 
to begin with, the most southern and best preserved of “the 
“group,” that is Angekor-Vat. 

Angkor- at— The *Temple of the City "—for such is the 
meaning of that name—displays a series of rectangles inserted 
one inside the other, and the regularity of this vast plan is 
likely te please the Indian as well as the French taste. ‘The 
rectangular ditch which makes it an island and could have 
made it a fortress, is more than 200 yards wide and three and 
a half miles long. On the principal facade (looking, by 
exception, to the West), a kind of portico, 250 yards long, 
gives access through its central tower to a stone causeway, 
the prolongation of the bridge which crosses the ditch; and 
this causeway leads through a large park, between rectangular 
tanks, to the main entrance of the edifice. This again consists 
of three rectangular galleries encased in one another, the outer 
one measuring externally 204 by 235 yards. All of them are 
vaulted by corbelling, i.e., by laying horizontal courses of stones, 
each slightly overlapping the lower one, till at last both sides 
meet at the summit. In this system of vaulting, which 
has the great advantage of being very stable, but the great 
drawback of allowing only a very short span (hence the long 
and narrow character of these galleries), you recognize at once 
the process in use in ancient India. Nor can the succession of 
those rectangular enceintes but remind you of the plan of 
every Dravidian temple. Only, in Southern India, each outer 
enclosure—generally added as an after-thought, when the 
popularity of the temple was outgrowing its former dimensions 
—shuts from view the inner ones; with Angkor-Vat, built 
from top to bottom according to definite plan, the case is 
quite different. A judicious use of the earth excavated from 
the ditch and tanks, makes the two inner galleries rise in tiers,’ 
while the centre of each stepped terrace slightly recedes on the 


middle axis towards the back face. The result of these two 
a 7 
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clever devices is to make the general effect much more 
imposing. ‘lhe summit of the central tower finally reaches a 
height of 180 feet above the level of the first flag-stones, some 
80 feet more than the present pinnacle of Boro-Budur. Under 
-this tower, at the meeting point of all the avenues and 
staircases of the edifice, once dwelt the deity to which it was 
dedicated. But when the French archaeologists first arrived, 
they found four idols of the Buddha seated against the four 
walled-up doors of the cella and, inside the latter only shapeless 
fragments of the old statue. Yet it is quite certain that this 
was the image of a Hindu god, and quite probable this god was 
Vishnu, or rather the king who founded the temple in the 
llth century A.D., deified under the name of paramavisnuloka. 
It was to perpetuate the memory of this potentate that 
thousands of coolies, recruited among his subjects, tried to 
realize the genial conception of an Indian architect, or at any 
rate of some builder trained at the school of the great architects 
of Southern India. 
[f there is any doubt left in your mind on this point, 
a glance at the decoration of the temple will at once dispel it. 
But here, | must confess, it is the turn of Boro-Budur, 
architecturally so inferior to Angkor- Vat, to assert its superiority. 
The Cambodian sculptors cannot vie in skilful workmanship 
with their Javanese brothers-in-trade. Both gangs did their 
work in situn, on the walls already built and jointed without 
any apparent mortar, and both had for leading principle not to 
leave any available surface uncarved; but while the Javanese 
artists, not disheartened by the coarse erain of their volcanic 
“andesite,” drew from it, high-reliefs of an astounding depth 
and freedom, the Cambodian ones only managed to chisel in a 
rather shallow way their fire sand-stone, so tender when fresh 
from the quarry. hardening afterwards and susceptible of such 
‘a high polish. A curious result of their inferiority is that, 
though their work at Angkor-Vat is two centuries later in 
date, by a curious case of artistic regression, it looks more 
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archaic than the Boro-Budur sculptures. However, what 
interests us for the moment is less the execution than the 
subject-matter of the decoration, less the ornamental motives 
than the narrative scenes. These especially cover the outer 
side of the main wall of the first gallery almost from top. 
to bottom, with a height of two yards and a length of more 
than 900 yards if we reckon the corner-pavillion at each angle. 
Now what we tind depicted there (not in panels this time, but 
on long continuous bas-reliefs which look rather like stone 
frescoes or tapestry) is the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Hariramsa, in a word all your national epics. After 
interminable battle-scenes, first between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, then between the monkey allies of Rama and the 
Raksasa soldiers of Ravana, last between the Devas and the 
Asuras, a rather peaceful scene makes a welcome change. It 
represents along the second half of the Eastern gallery the 
event which, according to your religious tradition, is at the 
hottom of the gods’ quarrel with the demons, viz., the churning 
of the Milk Ocean. Further on, when continuing your 
pradaksing you enter the Southern gallery and see depicted 
in two superposed tiers, separated by a frieze of Garudas, the 
delights of heaven above and the torments of hell below—the . 
infernal tortures being of course much more variegated than 
the heavenly joys—you are bound to recognize at once your 
own old popular conceptions. If by chance you demurred, 
then I should simply point out to you the Sanskrit names of 
each compartment of this Inferno inscribed on the stone, 

Thus no more in Angkor-Vat than in Boro-Budur can 
there be any question about the essentially Indian character of 
the decoration. But interesting as the ascertainment of this 
fact may be for our purpose, it sloes not help us much to 
explain the transplanting of all these beliefs and legends 
into the wilds of Cambodia. Epic and religious lore does* 
not constitute as a rule the baggage of adventurers or the 
stock-in-trade of merchants. It is only when we come to the 
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second half of the Southern gallery that we find at last a 
realistic and historical subject instead of a legendary or 
mythological one. ‘There we see first the king founder of 
Angkor-Vat seated in the middle of his court, and later 
attending the march-past of his army. Each battalion of the 
latter is headed by its leader, one of the king’s great vassals, 
standing on an elephant in a somewhat swaggering posture. 
Now do not think I am allowing my imagination to run riot: 
the title of these high dignitaries are written down close to 
them on the wall. I must own those warriors leave the 
impression that their varnish of civilization was very thin 
indeed, Then, of a sudden, we meet the most curious group of 
all; big strapping fellows, clothed in a very scanty way, their 
hair done in # high chignon and tied with a rosary. Whosoever 
has visited India immediately recognizes in them those 
Brahmanical ascetics or sādhus, still so numerous now-a-days 
and so much honoured by country-people. The inscriptions 
vive them the name of “ pandits” and add besides it is the 
rajahotar, “the royal sacrificer,” whom they carry along in 
a palankeen, to an accompaniment of gongs and bells. Now 
we were just wondering what kind of missionaries they were, 
who brought over to Cambodia the creeds of India, its sacred 
language and literature, and its dharma-sastras, to begin with 
the Manava one. Let us not wonder any more: here they 
stand in front of us. In their zeal for the welfare of their 
newly adopted country and for the establishment of the caste 
system, some of these self-confessed pandits, fresh arrived from 
India, consented even to forget their ‘acial pride and their 
ascetic vows, and to maggey either a daughter or a sister of the 

; — 
king, and, of course, to accept plenty of villages as their wife's 
dowry. The inscriptions do not blush to tell us now and again 
this by no means edifying tale: and so we shall not be 
oversurprised that some descendants of those pandits are still 
living in Cambodia under the name of Baku, and still enjoy 
the traditional privileges of the Brahmans, viz., exemption 
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from taxes and, in case of crime, from capital punishment. 
Even now they are still wanted, in preference and precedence 
to the Buddhist monks, for court ceremonies, especially for the 
coronation of the king. Shall I add that this coronation 
remains a real abhiseka with plenty of shower-baths, as ` 
represented on the paintings of Ajanta; that till lately the 
king of Cambodia had an w«wpardja (obaraich), as every 
self-respecting raja in the Jd/aka stories; and that when you 
see the female dancers of the royal palace performing a 
dramatice representation of some Ramayana legend, you feel 
you have gone back to pre-Mahomedan times? Not only the 
old Cambodia of more than a thousand years ago, not only the 
Cambodia visited at the end of the 13th century by the 
Chinese traveller Tcheou-ta Kouan, but even thé modern one 
is still full of Indian traditions and customs. Nay, I dare say 
it has remained in many ways more Indian, I mean more like 
old-fashioned India, than your modernized Bengal. 
Angkor-Thom.—Thus we could, if necessary, rest content 
with this rapid visit to the “Temple of the City.” But what 
about the neighbouring City of Angkor-Thom, Angkor the 
Great, as it is called? Would not a glance at its Yuins have 
something to teach us too, and give us a better understanding 
of Indian antiquities? Let us enter one of the five gates 
(there were two on the Eastern side and one on each of the 
others, which gave admittance to the interior of the old enceinte 
—a square, each side of which is more than two miles long. 
The causeway crossing the wide ditch was once lined with a 
wonderful railing, made of 54 genii, gigantic and terrible, all 
kneeling and striving to check and detain in their arms the 
body of a five-headed cobra. The gate itself is surmounted by 
four huge human faces, stern or placid, staring at the four 
eardinal points: and this strange feature is found again on the 
fifty towers of the Bayon temple, built right in the centre of 
the Capital, and which, less classical than Angkor-Vat and its 
elder by two centuries, seems to be the masterpiece of a more 
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original genius. Here too, the walls of the valleries are carved 
all over with bas-reliefs, most of which (L am sorry to say) 
represent only hattle-scenes either on land or on the waters of 
the Great Lake. Nor is the Bayon the only decorated stone 
monument to be found inside the enceinte of the town, We 
must at least name the “ Aerial Palace” of the Pimeanakis 
(Sanskrit: @hase-rimaua), in which the Cambodian kings once 
held their splendid court, and its long terraces supported by 
standing Garudas or decorated with hunting scenes on almost 
life-size elephants. It must be said at once that the first 
European visitors found these buildings almost turned into 
crumbling heaps and all but completely buried under the 
moving shroud of the tropical forest. In fact, but for the 
surrounding ditch and the stone ruins. Every trace of the old 
city had completely disappeared. 

What had happened to it, you will perhaps ask? Simply 
this. In the 14th century, when the Siamese invasion came, 
Angkor-Thom was deserted by its inhabitants: and at once 
eternal nature reasserted itself and set out to destroy the works 
of transient man. ‘The thatched cottages of the lower classes, 
and even the dwellings of the upper ones, including the largest 
part of the superstructures of the palaces, in a word all that 
was built of wood and had been spared by fire soon fell a prey 
to the damp heat and to white ants. At the same time a 
deadly fight went on, and is still going on, between the stone 
edifices and the forest. I should give up every attempt at 
describing this multifarious and truceless struggle between the 
sly patience of the vegetation and the brutish passivity of the 
stone, if as in the epic. battles the general mélée did not 
subdivide itself into a multiplicity of particular wrestlings. 
The beginnings of this mertiless duel are prosaic enough. In 
the hollow of a pediment or on the summit of a tower, some 
Faust brought by the wind during the dry season settles down 
and accumulates. In this earth a seed falls, the gift of some 
bird, and with the first shower of the rainy sgason it germinates 
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and grows. ‘The monsoon is not over before it is already a shrub 
and its radicals have become roots. ‘The latter lengthen, grope 
about, blindly creep into the minutest crevices, then slowly 
swell, and under their irresistible thrust lift up and dislocate the 
heaviest blocks. With the passing years, an enormous fig-tree, * 


_ sometimes two yards in diameter, rises on the vault or tower 


and encloses it in a net of roots, similar to the tentacles of an 
octopus, and some of which have been found to measure fifty 
yards in length. Oscillating with the wind, this formidable lever 
completely shakes the edifice to its very foundations, till at last 
both fall down at the same blow. 

Thus the tropical forest was getting the upper hand on all 
these monuments and it was high time indeed, that the French 
archaeologists, axe in hand, should come to their rescue. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the lamentable fate of 
these edifices is due in great part to the unskilfulness of their 
builders. The foreign designer was most clever and, in this 
new country, his* genius worked unimpeded; but the local 
coolies were very bad masons. For want of trained overseers, 
they did not even take the trouble of breaking the joints of 
the stones, but put them perpendicularly one above the other, 
so that a single root working in 4 straight line can cut a tower 
into two slices. No wonder that the Khmer people (Khmer is 
the name Cambodians give themselves), when driven to>the 
South by the Thai invaders, soon forgot everything about 
stone building. All their modern pagodas are wooden 
constructions, pillared and surmounted by sloping roofs with 
curved corners in the Siamese or Burmese style; and it is only 
lately that, under the directions ob French architects, they 
have tried to revive in Phnom-Penh and realize anew in 
bricks some of the features of their old sandstone monuments. 


Such is the way art may sink to decay: but let us turn, — 


away from that sad spectacle and draw, as is our custom, the 
moral of our sight-seeing. The first obvious remark is that 


those petty Khmer Kings did well for their memory to build 
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in stone and to write on stone —the only material, besides gold, 
which lasts in the tropics. ‘They could well claim apotheosis 
after death, like Roman emperors but for their inseribed 
temples we should have never taken the trouble of remembering 


‘them. As things stand, we cannot help being impressed by 


the striking parallelism between the bringing over to India, 
by the Graeco-Persian craftsmen hired by Asoka—and to 
Cambodia, by the [Indian craftsmen who went over the sea to 
make their fortune at the Court of the Khmer Kings—of the 
architectural and sculptural use of stone. History is really 
here somewhat repeating itself, and the immediate result has 
been in both cases to inaugurate, L will not say the art, but at 
any rate the archaeology of the country. Here, however, wpe 
parallelism stops short. Need I repeat how. different t 

circumstances were and how different the results? India had 
already developed a civilization of her own, and had much to 
say, through the new artistic medium offered to her, which 
had never been said elsewhere before. The development of 
Hindu and Buddhist arts went on for centuries, and the 
national ideal had all the necessary time to disengage itself 
from the foreign influence and bring forth its own proper 
expression. Such was not the case with the Khmer people: 
uneivilized as they were, they were only able to execute, as 
best they could—and you have seen that it does not mean over 
well—the plans of their Indian architects, exactly as they try 
to do now, when they build iron bridges on behalf of French 
engineers. ‘They were much too backward to profit by their 
lessons, to take up the art in their turn and start some new 
and original creation ; in short they were never able to 


fly on their own wings. ‘That is why even the most 


durable results of their intercourse with the West were 
, bound to perish and disappear completely in the course of 
a few centuries, and we may consider ourselves very lucky 


> have inherited some at least of those magnificent 
monuments, Yet their ruinous condition is not such as 
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might hinder our present conclusions. Whatever their 
ultimate fate, the monuments are still there. and they are, 
as you have seen, pervaded by Indian influence. Like Java, 
Cambodia supplies us with standing proofs of the main fact 
we wanted from the beginning to establish, that the same 
Western wind, for good or bad, carried the same artistic seed 
from one end of Asia to the other. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Shall I sketch briefly, before we part, how in the light 
of this hasty survey the history of art, and especially of 
Buddhist art, in the East Indies must appear to us? I need 
hardly say again that, in prehistoric times, India must have 
had an art of some sort or other. Even savages have, and 
India was a civilized country long before the advent of 
Alexander or Cyrus. But then, of this art, we possess so far 
absolutely nothing: and that is just the chance of its zealots. 
Where is faith more at ease than in the region of the unknown? 
As Indian art, previous to Asoka, is historically a blank sheet 
of paper, archaeologically an empty show-case, some people 
feel at liberty to blacken the one and fill the othet according 
to their own fancy. If they are pleased to say that, long 
before the times of the Greeks and the Persians, India possessed 
an art rivalling those of Egypt and Assyria, what right have 
we to deny it? We do not know more than they do themselves 
about it, and they can always say that to-morrow new 
discoveries may bring about the justification of their theories. 
Every one must admit—as for my part I do—first, that art 
was not created in India as late as the 3rd century B.C. by 
an imperial decree of Asoka; secondly (and we must all be 
grateful to Mr. Havell for having made this fact clear to the 
general public) that India developed in the time of the Guptas : 
an original art perfectly adapted to her taste and ideals. 
What if somebody takes into his head to declare emphatically 
that the art of India must have heen the same before she was 
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submitted to, as it was after she disengaged herself from, the 
foreign influence? He will at once conclude that Indian art 
in the 5th century B.C., of which we know absolutely nothing, 
must have been as fine as that in the 5th century A.D., with 
which we begin to get familiarly acquainted. 

Now that is the trick which, more or less consciously, more 
or less explicitly, has been and is still being played upon us; 
and the worse part of it is that many unsuspecting people, 
with no special knowledge of the question, have allowed 
themselves to be deceived. But the professional Indianist 
cannot be taken in so easily and puts at once his finger on the 
weak point of the sophism. He is not foolish enough to oppose 
mere affirmations to affirmations about what was going on in 
prehistoric India: where there are no documents left, science 
has no standing ground, But fortunately for historical truth, 
from the 3rd century B.C. downwards some monuments have 
been preserved. Before we take a leap over ten centuries 
and gratuitously infer that the Nanda art was no less advaneed 
than the Gupta one, we must take into account what the 
intervening, dynasties of the Andhras, the Sungas and the 
Mauryas left us. Now if we go in time backward from 
Amaravati to Sāñchī (gates of sfūpa No. 1), then to 
Bodh-Gayā and Barhut, and then to Sāñchiīi again (railings of 
stūpa Nos. 2 and 1), we see the scenes become poorer and poorer 
and the execution more and more clumsy, till even the 
decoration is entirely absent. Thus we are inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that ancient India, the glorious India of the 
Vedic poets and linguists, of the philosophers and grammarians, 
had many vocations indeed besides the Fine Arts, but that 
what she produced in the latter direction before she came into 
contact avith the Western world was, according to all available 
facts, of a rather rudimentary sort. 

Then Alexander came and, little more than a century 
after him, the Graeco-Bactrians conquered Northern India. 
Hellenistic influence spread in their wake and evolved on your 
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N. W. Frontier under specially favourable circumstances too 
long to be set forth in detail here, the Graeco-Buddhist School 
of Gandhara. ‘The classical element in it is so obvious that at 
first European archaeologists considered it is a simple branch 
of Hellenistic Art. I think they were mistaken, and after a 
twenty years’ study | look upon it as no less Indian than 
Greek. Not only did India supply all the subject-matter of 
the school’s productions, but it perceptibly modified their outer 
form. It is not simply a case of pouring new wine into old 
bottles; the new contents somewhat altered the colour and 
even the shape of the container. The proof is that, except 
perhaps in the case of a few purely decorative motives, no 
practised eye could ever mistake an Indo-Greek relievo for a 
Greek one. It is not debased Graeco-Roman work : it is to a 
large extent an original creation of North-Western India. 

In this hybrid character lies the explanation not only of 
its birth, but of its after-fortune. If the Frontier artists had 
not known how to accommodate the vast resources of the 
Hellenistic studies to the religious needs of Asiatic peoples, 
their models would have never met with such success, first in 
India, then in the Far-East. Europeans who ‘assert that 
Greek influence alone engendered Indian Art, simply forget 
that, but for the existence of Buddhism, the Gandhara School 
would never have come into being. Indians who pretend that 
their country could very well have done without the Gandhiara 
School forget that, but for it, the magnificent bloom of Gupta 
art would have never taken place. Not only did the Yavana 
or Yaranized artists completely renovate and prodigiously 
enrich the technique and the repertoire of Buddhist art; 
but, through their new creations, Hellenistic canons“ and 
workmanship crept down the céuntry to stay and became 
acclimatized there under the cover of Buddhism, Take it as 
you please, you have seen it with your own eyes. Western 
influence was not for India one of those poisons which any 


living organism hastens to eliminate, but an invigorating food 
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she perfectly succeeded in assimilating. Her originality was 
not more injured by it than our human personality is forfeited 
by the aliments we absorb. On the contrary, this external help 
enabled her to realize all the better and affirm the more 
‘brilliantly her peculiar individuality among the nations of 
the world. 

Might I pursue this simile a little further, I should say 
exactly in the same strain: It is because Hellenistic influence, 
first digested on the North-West Frontier, was thus assimilated 
by India that it became readily assimilable for the peoples of 
Eastern Asia. As Buddhist Gupta art is before all an 
adaptation of Gandhiran art made to suit the taste of 
Madhyadesa, so Buddhist art in Java is nothing in its turn but 
an adaptation to Malay ideas and customs of this Indian 
adaptation of the Graeco-Buddhist school. That is what a 
visit to the archaeological galleries of the Calcutta Museum, 
arranged as they are in chronological order, will at once show 
you. How the same demonstration could be made, step by 
step, for Central-Asian, Chinese, Corean and lastly Japanese 
iconography. Carefully allowing for all local idiosyncrasies 
and reactiéns, we can thus follow link by link —but, alas, for 
the still missing link of unexplored Bactria*—the gradual 
spread of Graeco- Buddhist influence from Gandhara northwards 
to Japan and southwards to Java, Now I cannot really perceive 
any reason why Indians should entertain any sentimental 
objection to this well connected theory: for you clearly see 
how, in this long and far-reaching movement, India has not 
been a merely passive medium, but an active and to a certain 
degree (a degree which the progress of our studies will enable 
us to estimate more and more accurately) an original factor. 

Such are the most eneral conclusions to which our 
Asiatic documents may lead us. We could make a kind of 
counter-verification of them and double at a stroke our horizon 


* On this point we can only refer the reader to a recent note in the Journal of the 
Panjab Historical Soetety, entitled “the Cradle of Gracoo-Buddhist Art.” 
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‘simply by remembering that European art too, pagan as well 
as Christian, underwent throughout the limits of the Roman 
Empire the same Hellenistic influence we have just seer at 
work in Asia. That accounts not only for the universal use of 
so many architectural or decorative details, but for the striking. 
resemblance I had occasion to point out between some religious 
images, like those of the Tutelary Couple in India and in Gaul, 
of the Buddhist and Christian Madonna, even of the Graeco- 
Buddhist Buddha and the Graeco-Christian Christ. In 
the light of these suggestive correspondences, it must be 
acknowledged that, during the first centuries A.D., the sculptors 
of Gaul and Great Britain as well as those of India all spoke, 
with a more or less strong indigenous accent, a kind of common 
language, an artistic koiné learned in the last resort at the 
school of the Asiatic Greeks. Nor can anybody contest that 
those kindred works of art are simply the outward manifestation 
of a still more extensive relationship. We are not going too 
far if we say that then as now India had already become an 
integral part of what the classical geographers called the 
“inhabited world,” and had entered, to play her part in it, 
the so-called concert of nations. We gather moreeand more 
clearly the impression that at that time a first attempt was 
made at laying the foundation of what mankind, with the later 
addition of America, is still striving to establish, viz., a peaceful 
and fruitful commerce between its various constituent parts. 
Unfortunately there were still too many Barbarians abroad, 
and they succeeded, as history teaches us, in breaking and 
interrupting for many centuries to come the initiated intercourse 
between the three great civilizations then existing in the world, 
the Graeco-Roman, the Indo-Iranian and the Chinese. Let us 
hope the peace we are now celebrating has made us come 
infinitely nearer to this ultimate goal, and will institute on 

liberal principles a Society of Nations united by a lasting bond ` 
of reciprocal respect and mutual friendship. In any case, 


* See Beginnings, eto., PI. XVI, XVUL-XVIU, XLV-L and frontispioce. 
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begging Rudyard Kipling’s pardon, it is not true that East and 
West will never meet. They are meeting now under our eyes 
as we have just seen them meeting in the past. They have 
not only developed for themselves practically the same morals, 
but;.as they communicated of old in art, so they are 
communicating now in science. And how could it be otherwise? 
Despite all differences of climates, races and creeds, there is 
after all only one art, one morality, one science, because there 
is at the bottom only one humanity. 


J 





ATATAYIN. AN OLD LEGAL TERM. 
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F. E. PAnerrer, M.A. (Owon.), 1.0.8. (retired). 
Late Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Forti William, 
Bengal, 


The word @fatayin, formed from the root A-tan. * to stretch 
(a bow for shooting), meant “having one’s bow drawn (ready 
for shooting), and so * prepared to take another's life.” Then 
it was applied to cases of murderous assault without any 
reference toa bow, asthe Matsya Purāna (227,115-7) and Manu 
(viii, 350-1) both say in verse in the same words:—* One may 
unhesitatingly smite (or kill)’ a guru or a boy or an old man 
or a brahmana very learned in the Vedas, who advances as an 
atatayin against one: the smiter (or killer) incurs no guilt 
whatever in killing an @/fafayin, (for it is) wrath meets that 
wrath.” The Padma Purina says similarly in different language, 
when speaking chiefly of brahmanicide (v, 45, 54-6) :-—“ Lf one 
smites immediately an @/afayin who smites one, the smiter is 
not tainted with that man’s sins: if one should desire to smite 
(or kill) an Gfafayin assailant also, who wishes to smite (or kill) 
one, at close quarters in fight, one does not become a brahman- 


slayer thereby.” ‘The A pastamba Dharmasiitra also states the 


same, condensing it in prose (i, LO, 29, 7):—* No guilt attaches 
to him who smites (or kills) an assailant that intends to inquire 
him, (for it is) wrath indeed touches wrath.” 

An @fatayin thus was a man actuated by murderous or 
dangerous intent, and the doctrine was laid down that to kill 
an ātalāyin outright, whoever he might be, was justifiable 
homicide. ‘This seems to have been enunciated originally as a 
maxim of popular justice, because Apastamba cites as his 
authority for it, not any law-book, but a “Purana.” It 


f i The verb han ia nsed, which may menn anything from “ emiting" to © killing,” 
* 
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appeared therefore first in a Purana, so that he first and Manu 
afterwards borrowed it from a“Purana. The Matsya and 
Padma are the only Puranas as far as I know that declare it 
explicitly, and the Matsya appears to be older than the Padma. 


Apastamba’s phraseology shows that he was citing the version- 


as it stands in the Welsya, and Manu as mentioned above 
quotes it in the very words of the Matsya. 

The term was then extended in its scope and applied 
as a legal term characterizing various heinous offences less 
directly involving dangerous intent. Thus the Matsya adds 
(227, 117-9) :—** Those who rob one of house or field, those 
who attempt prohibited intercourse, the incendiary, the 
poisoner, he who threatens one with a weapon, he who employs 
evil incantations, and he who utters calumny against the king; 


these are designated ātatāyins by those learned in righteous - 


law in the world.” The Padma also declares somewhat 
similarly (v, 45, 56-8):—“ The incendiary, the poisoner, the 
stealer of valuable property, he who murders a sleeping person, 
he who robs one of field and of wife; these six are @afayins. 
He who endeavours to kill the king, he who is prone to murder 
of his father and mother (piffnam), and a king who pursues 
the (one’s own?) king; these four also are ātatāyins.” The 
plural piffnam, “ parents,” seems to be used colloquially for 
the dual, “father and mother”; and these must be reckoned 
separately, otherwise only three atafayins are specified. 

These definitions show that the import of @fatayin was 
widened, and it came to mean one who was actuated not only 
by murderous or dangerous but also by injurious or malign 
intent. Apastamba does not use the term a/afayin but has the 
simpler and wider expression /izsartham, “in order to injure”; 
and this suggests that the meanfne of Gtafayin had been 


extended before his time to the larger class of heinous offences - 


mentioned above. His law-book is estimated by Bühler as not 
later than the third century B. ©. and possibly 150-200 years 
' 8. B. By II, p. xti, 
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earlier; hence his quotation throws some light on the age of the 
Purāņas and the time when the term ālalūyin came into use. 

‘This doctrine about the a@latayin was taken into other law 
books besides Manu. Thus Baudhayana quotes a verse which 
says (i, 10, 18, 13)—‘he who kills an atatayin able to teach 
(the Veda) and born in a (noble) family, does not become 
thereby the murderer of a learned brahmana; (for his) wrath 
meets that wrath.” VaSistha’s law book (iii, 15-18) enunciates 
the rule justifying the killing of an ālatāyin, and adds as 
a quotation three verses; of which the first defines the six 
alatayins very similarly to the Padma, the second is closely 
like the second part of the passage cited above from the 
Padma (v, 45, 55-6), and the third is almost the same as 
Baudhayana’s quotation. The Visnu-Smrti (v, 189-92) has 
the same two verses as the Matsya and Manu, and adds two 
more, which say there are seven ātatāyins, he who is prepared 
with sword, with poison and with fire, he who lifts up his 
hand to curse, he who kills with Atharvana spells, he who 
calumniates kings and he who transgresses against one’s wife. 

Brhaspati (ii, 15-17)* also exculpates the man who kills 
a murderovws assailant, and extends the exemption from 
criminality to cases when a man kills an aggressor who strikes 
him and to cases when abuse is returned for abuse, without 
any reference to the caste of the aggressor; but he seeks to 
discourage the summary retaliation, allowed by the above 
authorities where the @fa/@yin is virtuous and recites the Veda, 
by promising that the man who abstains from retaliation in 
that case will obtain the reward acquired through the 
performance of a horse-sacyifice. Here we find one step taken 
to limit the doctrine that one was legally justified in killing 
an @latayin outright, nam@ly, when the @latayin was a 
well-born, virtuous and learned brihmana. 

The restriction was carried further. That doctrine involved 
of course an obligation on the king to punish @/atayins, if they 


> I havo not beon able to consult the origina] text. 
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escaped being killed. Yet the Linge Purna, ii, 50, in 
discoursing on repressive measures (»igraha) says (verse LO, 
though not quite precise in its wording);—* As regards an 
Glatdyin very good kings should inflict (punishment), but not 
on brahmanas nor yet on a noble of their own realm.” This 
exception of brahmanas and nobles was an innovation, which 
was evidently felt to be unjustifiable, because that Purana 
introduces its dictum with the remark that it was exceedingly 
secret and should be concealed from public avowal. 

A few instances of the use of the word ātalāyin may be 
noticed, that I have found in the literature, Duryodhana and 
his party are described as “accomplished in arms and always 
Alatäyins “ against the Paydavas,‘ where the word has virtually 
its earlier meaning. Again, Khaindikya had been driven out 
of his kingdom of Videha by his cousin Kestdhvaja and took 
refuge in the forest; Kesidhvaja went afterwards to see him in 
order to learn about a particular prayascitta, and. Khandikya 
raising his bow said, “I will kill thee; thou shalt not escape. 
Thou art an Alatāyin, the enemy, the robber of my realm.” ”* 
Here it has its later sense, and in a third passage it is used 
rather metaphorically, thus:—Varuna offered Arjuha Pandava 
the hooses with which he had fastened the Daityas of yore, 
and said, “Take them, and truly even Yama may not escape 
thee as an @lalayin (against him)."** 

The word ilatayin Appears to have dropped out of Lise, 
thus, it does not occur I believe in the Vajieralkya-empti: 
but I have not heen able to follow the word elsewhere. The 
foregoing remarks, which are not exhaustive, may -help to 
elucidate a legal term that was once pf some importance. 


* Mahébhareta, Hi, 96. 1420. 
— Fims Puriige, vi, 6, 24. 
* Mahathairute, tii, 47, 1606 








THE CONCEPT OF PURUSA IN THE SANKHYA 
PHILOSOPHY. 


INDRADEVA Trwant, M.A., (BeNARES), 
Lecturer in Philosophy, the Hindu University, Benares. 


I. PRELIMINARY. 


The Sankhya Philosophy has generally been recognised by 

Western thinkers as the rationalistic system par excellence of 
Indian thought, This is true, for though the so-called 
aphorisms of Kapila, to whom the origin of the system is 
ascribed, as well as the earlier work of Tsvara Krsna,’ admit 
“testimony” (which is identified with Srufi or VFaidik 
revelation) as one of the three accepted kinds of proof, yet in 
strong contrast to the Vedanta the classical Sainkhya almost 
never has recourse to spiritual testimony to prove a point, and 
throughout bases its doctrine upon perception and inference. 

As a matéer of fact, Sruti or revelation seems only to be 
admitted pro forma, in order to justify the orthodoxy of the 
system ; for its authority is seldom appealed to, and some of the 
doctrines which seem most prominently taught in the scriptures, 

are directly controverted. Moreover, the Siankhya Philosophy 

is presented not as a mere aggregate of so many isolated 
tenets, but as a coherent scheme of thought, an interrelated 
organic structure of knowledge, in which the elaboration 

of details and the interlinking of parts exhibit dialectic 
acumen and architectonic skill. It appears as if every brick 
ki had been carefully tested amd fitted before it is set in its place. 
A rigid demonstrative proof seems to be the very life-breath 
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$>, 1 Tévarn Kryga'a date le oncertain. According to Keith it i» 4th century AD. 
Prof. A. B. Dhruva has however tried to show that this date must be pushed back to about 

hegi the Ist century H. O., eee hie paper on ™Triridham Anwminam™ read at the First 
ss Oriental Conference, Poona, November, 1919. . 
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of the system; and the result is that it is equally detached 
from the dogmatic cumbrous adjuncts of Vedic lore, and the 
ingenious hair-splitting distinctions of “ logie-choppers.” * 

Such an ancient scheme of thought has deservedly 
attracted notice, not only because of the vast influence it has. 
in its pristine form exercised upon Buddhism and particularly 
upon the development of Buddhist psychology, but also on 
account of the bold originality and the intrinsic value of its 
scientific conception of Causality, its doctrine of “the Three 
Attributes,” its uncompromising “clear-cut ™ Dualism ete. In 
fact the reasoning of the Sankhya system was felt to have 
great weight, as the outcome of which, Siankhya elements were 
freely admitted into the later Vedanta. Richard Garbe aptly 
remarks: ‘In due course of time, these heterodox ideas had 
attained so much weight, and the rationalistic World-View 
had become so dangerous a competitor with the spiritualistic 
World-View in the intellectual life of the times, that the 
Brahmins, ever sharp-sighted in such matters, regarded 
reconciliation as more to the purpose than a battle.” ? 

The Sankhya conception of Parnse and its relation to its 
exact antithesis, Prakrti, forms the very core of the system; 
and Keith rightly says in his monograph: “This conception 
is the fundamental point of the whole Sinkhya System and its 
difficulties are obvious.” Now in order to appreciate the 
Sankhya stand-point, it is necessary to draw rapidly an outline 
of the Philosophy. It will be useful if we reverse the mode of 
exposition, followed in the original treatises, and instead of 
proceeding from the general to the particular, as they do, 
to follow a line of thought which probably may not be far 
removed from that along which the original founders worked 
out the details in a systematic form. In this way, we ascend, 

* Hopkins well poincs out that the Sankhya teachers were considered to be models, 
in teaching, and nothing better could be said in eulogy of a system than that it was “equal 
to Sinkhyn-Yogs.” The Sankhya teaching is considered in the Epic as the norm, 


(Sco his Great Epic.) 
* Die Sainkhya Philosophie. 
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step by step, the ladder of conceptions—twenty-five in 
num ber—w hich form the skeleton of the Sankhya Philosophy. 


if. A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CATEGORIES. 


We are familiar enough with the fact that primarily all 
our knowledge of the outer World comes to us through the 
senses and these are proverbially five, viz., sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch. Modern psychology, it is true, has added to 
these several others such as the muscular sense, the sense of 
temperature etc. But there is not a little disagreement as to 
these amongst psychologists, and we may rest, for the moment, 
content with the time-honoured classification of the senses as 
five. Now as our knowledge of the external world comes to 
us in terms of these five senses, the Sinkhya thinkers argued 
that this outer world itself must be built up out of five 
elements, one corresponding to each of the senses. But as all 
the forms of matter with which we are familiar ordinarily 
“appeal to more than one sense—earth, for instance, can be seen 
and touched, as well as smelt— it is obvious that these cannot 
be simple. elements in themselves, which correspond one to 
each of the’ senses exclusively. Therefore these objects which 
our senses reveal to us must not only be composite bodies, but 
their very elements must be compounded, made-up out of the 
ultimate elements (aanatfa). Hence the Sankhya holds that 
the familiar external world consists of five “ gross elements,” 
the Mahabhitas as they are termed; and these “ gross 
elements” in turn, are composed of the five * ultimate 
elements”, the so-called “‘subtle elements” or Tanmātiras, 
which are named after the senses to which each corresponds. 

‘But action plays a part in life as well as knowledge; not 
only are we acted upon by the external world, receiving 
jmpressions from it through our five senses, but we ourselves 
react upon the world about us and thereby produce changes in 
it. According to the Sankhya this takes place by means of 
certain powers, faculties, or “organs of action” similar in 
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nature and origin to “the organs of sense-perception™ and 
probably conceived and defined in analogy to these. These 
are the organs of speech, grasping, walking, excretion, and 
generation. We must not confuse the powers or capacities 


denoted hy these terms with the external, gross, physical- 


organs (hands, feet etec.), in which they are seated. They are 
just as distinct as the five “organs of sense-perception”’ are 


from the physical eye, ear, skin etc., through which they function. 


Going one step further, the Sankhya thinkers noticed 
that the impressions of the separate senses are combined and 
synthesized with each other as well as brought into intimate 
relation with the organs of action. Moreover a spécial organ 
is needed for the activities of wishing and reflecting which play 
so large a part in our conscious life. Hence the Sankhya 
thinkers are led to the conception of an “inner sense”, which 
is named Manes and is classed with the Indriyas. We must 
clearly understand the meaning that Sankhya attaches to it. 


Manas is the inner sense, the sensorinm communue, and it has" 


the function of wishing, reflecting etc. It unites the 
impressions coming from the external world, and reflects 
doubtingly upon the precise nature of the object Mm question. 
It is an organ and indeed a material one; for we must never 
forget that, from the Sankhya stand-point, all these—the 
Indriyas and Manas—are no less material than the five “subtle 
elements ” and their products, the Mahabhiitas. 

Introspection showed these old thinkers that not only was 
the mass of sensations, the raw materials, supplied by the 
senses, synthesized by a Manas, but they were also brought 
into relation with the feeling of the self, of the self as the 
actor, the enjoyer, the experiencer of things. Now this feeling 
of the self is not contained in the définition of Manas just given, 
and hence we must add another principle to our list, another 
factor with contributes to experience the feeling of being the 
actor or enjoyer. To this the Sankhya thinkers gave the name 


Ahamkara, and it may be defined as the principle by virtue of F 
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which we regard ourselves ad acting, enjoying and so on, while 
in truth, we, that is, Purusas, are entirely free therefrom. 

So far we have reached this position: our senses come 
in contact with external objects and receive impressions 
thereform; the Manas attends to them, and the Ahamkara 
adds thereto the notion of “I” as the actor, so that one SAYS, 
“I feel,” “I act” ete. One step more remains: the definite 
determination of the object. This demands another principle, 
This is the thinking principle proper, that is, the principle 
which brings forth thought from within itself and does not, 
like Manas, depend purely upon impressions received from 
outside. So the Sankhya adds another to its list of principles 
and calls it Buddhi.* This Buddhi is also called Mahat or “ the 
great one,” and has for its material cause Prakrti, the root- 
substance, the ultimate source or origin of all activity, formed 
of three constituents or Gunas—Salica, Rajas and Tamas. 

Hence we have according to the Sinkhya view the following 
principles, usually called Tattvas, viz., the five gross elements, 
the five subtle elements, the ten /ndriyas, Manas, Ahamkara, 
Buddhi (these being all individual, that is, differing for each 
creature) nd Prakrti, making twenty-four material principles 
or Tattvas in all. In addition to these, there is the Puruga, also 
an individual principle, completing the twenty-five principles 
which constitute the skeleton of the Sinkhya Philosophy. 

So far in our analysis, we have not paid any very close 
attention to the genesis of the Zutfcas nor to their relation to 
one another. These questions are throughout determined in 
the Sankhya by appeals to its scientific view of causality. Our 
chief aim is to study in some details the Sankhya concept of 
Puruga and its relation to Prakrti; and with the rough outline 
of the system before us, we shall now be able to appreciate | 


„fully the Siankhya point of view. 
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II. THE EXISTENCE OF PURUȘA. 

The Sānkhya lays down a four-fold division of categories 
based on their respective causal and productive efficiency : 
This division is (1) productive, (2) productive and produced, 
(3) produced, (4) neither productive nor produced.” The Purusa 
or Spirit belongs to the last category. It is conscious, unchanging 
and simple, “a mere witness.” Its existence is thus established 

: by the Sankhya thinkers: * 

(1) Every concrete object in this world is found invariably 
to exist for the sake of a conscious being, i.e., for serving the 
purpose of a living conscious person. This concreteness is due 
to its being a whole which is characterized by some differentiable 
aspects. Each and every one ofthe totality of objects coming 
under the arg is concrete in this sense. The ware is also 
concrete in the same sense. ‘They must all point to the existence 
of a conscious being for the sake of whom they exist. This 
conscious being is the Purusa, whose existence is thus employed 
in the very existence of concrete objects ( arama ). 

(2) But this Puruga may also be a concrete being like 
others and its existence may similarly be held to be for the sake of 
others. This cannot be, as the Purusa is not a com pound and 
has no distinguishable aspects, because it is consciousness. 
Hence the Purnsa must be admitted to have its existence for its 
own sake ( faanfefaaeary ). 

(3) Again, whatever is found in this world to perform any 
actions, is also invariably found to be endowed with a conscious 
centre without which the actions become impossible. Our 
bodies are found to perform actions; there must therefore be a 
conscious centre within us, without which such actions are not 
possible. This conscious centre is the entity called Puruge, 
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whose existence, as a ground of the pomeslenty of actions, must 
therefore be admitted ( ufasrarz )- 

(4) This conscious entity has to be admitted further because 
all that is enjoyed or suffered by us requires a conscious enjoyer 
or sufferer.’ For the enjoyment or the suffering would not 
be possible at all without the presence of a conscious entity in 

us. This is the 7 urusa ( Twang ). 

(5) Again, the existence of Puruga follows from the fact that 
we find in many persons a strong desire to be absolutely free from 
all pleasures and pains incidental to life itself. Now this desire 
would not be possible unless there were a being, forming our 
true self, that is actually so free in its nature. Now everything 
else save the Puruga is subject to pleasures and pains, because 
every thing is characterized by the three Gunes, while the Puruge 


is not ( Raana gas ). 


IV. PURUS4A AND PRAKKTI 


s In every respect except one the Puruga and Prakrti are 
the exact antithesis of each other. Their common characteristic 

: is that both alike are equally real, equally uncreated, equally 
without beginning or end ; but in all other respects they are 
diametrically opposed to each other. Thus Prakrti is eternally 
subject to change, this being its very essence; while Purusa is ever 
unchanging, simple, uncombined, absolutely without action, every 
transformation or alteration or motion belonging exclusively to 
Prakrti and to its modifications Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas ete. 
rakrti is material, unconscious and productive ; it is always an 
— or, as it is usually put in the texts, it exists for another's 

(i.e. Puruga’s) purpose. Purnge itself is spirit or consciousness 

and produces nothing. Prakrti is the actor, the doer; Purusa, 

| a mere witness, a spectatof, eternally without action of any 
3 kind. Pleasure, pain and all other affections belong exclusively 


t The term Wye, employed here for yet means the subject in relation 
toall that is known, Its very nature is subjectiveness (ümman) as it bas been 
shown in Karika xi that it is wfewa: . > 
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to Prakrti; Puruga is totally .antouched by them. Lastly, 
Purusa being ever pure, can never, strictly speaking, be either 
bound or liberated, and thus both bandace and liberation apply 
in strictness to Prakrti. Purusa though existent, is immaterial, 
while Prakrti is matter in all its forms. 

Let us cite some of the examples or illustrations by which 
the old writers sought to make these conceptions more- 
intelligible. The image most commonly employed to illustrate 
the connection of the unconscious but creative Prak rti with 
the conscious but unproductive, inactive Purusa, is the alliance 
of two men, the one lame and the other blind. Each is 
helpless by himself; the lame man, though he can see, cannot 
walk and cannot reach his goal. The blind man can walk but 
cannot see where he is going. But when the blind man takes 


the lame one on his shoulders, each supplies the need of the 


other and together they reach their goal. Here the lame man 
is the actionless Puruga that can see, i.e. is conscious but can 
neither move nor act; while the blind man that can walk is" 
the unconscious but active Prakrti, the doer of all actions. 
By the alliance of the lame and the blind, the goal is reached, ~ 


“i.e. by the connection of Puruga and Prakrti the Untverse exists. 


This unconscious activity of Prakrti for the benefit of 
Purusa is often compared to the milk which unconsciously 
flows from the cow’s udder for the benefit of the calf. Since 
the whole activity of Prakrti takes place solely in the interest 
of Puruga in order to present the objects of sensation and 
knowledge to the Purusa and so lead it to self-knowledge, we + 
often find Prakrti spoken of as an excellent unselfish servant 
who receives from his master (Piywsa) neither thanks nor 
wages for his services; or as. a cook who prepares food for his 
master; or as a born slave who Ify his very nature cannot do 
otherwise than serve his master. Sometimes again, Prakrti i is 
likened to the patient ass bearing a load of sandal-wood for its 
master, but oblivious of the sweet odour of its burden and 
reaping no fruit from its labour. 
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With these analogies to help us, it is not a very difficult 
matter to form a fairly clear idea of the connection between 
Prrusa and Prakrti, spirit and matter, subjectivity and 
objectivity. But in associating the Western terms with the 
Sankhya Purusa and Prakrti, it will perhaps be wise to utter 
a word of caution against importing into the Sankhya terms all 
the associations and connotations which these convey. In 
reality Purusa denotes a conception which is not identifiable 
with any of the forms of subjectivity or consciousness of which 
we have any experience in normal life, although apart from 
Purusa no consciousness is possible at all. In the Sankhya, 
perception thought ete., arise from the conjunction of Purusa 
with Prakrii. But it should not be supposed that Puruga is 
thereby modified or that these various words, “ consciousness”, 
“sensation ” and so forth denote states or conditions of Puruga 
produced by its conjunction with Prakrti. To understand it 
thus would be to turn the Sankhya thought upside down. For 
the Sankhya regards all these “forms of consciousness” as 
purely and simply modifications of Prakrti, enlightened and 
informed with subjectivity by reason of being in conjunction 
with Purust. Thus it is exclusively owing to the presence of 
Purusa that these, which are really modifications of Prakrti, 
become, so to say, suffused with consciousness, so that it is 
entirely to Purusa that the whole of what we know as 
eonseiousness is due. On the other hand Puwrusa is, per se 
(i.e. in the liberated condition) according to the Siankhya, 
something so wholly and totally different from anything of 


which we have experience that it can only be described as 


“not this, not that, not thys, not thus.” 
The comparison most generally made to illustrate this 


point is that of a crystal if which is reflected a red hibiscus 
blossom. Owing to the nearness of the red flower, the crystal 
appears red also, but in reality neither the crystal nor the 


flower have undergone any change. Thus the proximity of 


the Purusa with Prakrti causes the latter to appear conscious, 
“Say fi 
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While really devoid of consciousness, just as the colourless 
crystal appears red from its nearness to the flower; or turning 
the imagery, as Vijninabhiksu does, the other way round, 
Purusa appears to undergo the modifications of sensation, 
perception etec., owing to the reflection in it of these glorious- 
modifications of Prakrti, while in reality it no more undergoes 
any change than does the clear colourless crystal which appears 
red owing to the retlection in it of the hibiscus flower. 
Ve PLURALITY OF SPIRITS. 

The Sankhya further teaches the existence of niumberless 
Puruses or individual souls, which it regards as having existed 
from all eternity and as being destined in all eternity to 
continue to be absolutely individual. Hence the word Puruga 
stands for an indicidual soul, whether in the bondage of birth 
and death, or liberated, and must never is connection with the 
Sankhya be thought otherwise. It is really an infinite host of 
Purugas who stand over against Prakrti. 

The scriptures generally preach the universality of One 
Supreme Soul, that all are similar in essence and “are but 
parts of one stupendous whole,” and it is only delusion that 
blinds us to this essential unity. The Sankhya_ thinkers 
however felt that the great rock in the path of Pantheism was 
the problem of Personality, that had to be faced squarely. 
So they have pronounced in no indistinet terms in favour of 
the multiplicity of Souls. ‘The individual can never be merged 
in the universal. Let us adduce the arguments set out by 
Isvara Krsna in support of the plurality of spirits. These 
considerations are as follows : > 

(1) The soul is eternal. It comes upon the plane of 
human experience when brought tn contact with a body, and 
we say a person is born. It passes out of such a plane when 
the connection with a body is severed, and we say the man is 
dead. The bodies again are not alike in all cases. Now if 
there were only one soul, these conditions of life should 
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approximate to a complete similarity ; there should, for instance, 
be one universal birth and one universal death. But this is 
contrary to experience ( qaaTTacara afafaaarz ). 

(2) Not only do the material conditions of life vary but 
‘the mental conditions also. We find that different men are 
differently inclined and take to different occupations. If souls 
were not individually distinct all should act alike (mamaa Wa). 

(3) Ditferent men are also differently constituted and 
affected. This diversity of constitution must be due to 
something beyond the constituents, to the indiv iduality of the 
Puruga (aqwfauaare ). 

The Sankhya thinkers here commit a blunder. They 
forget that all these arguments apply to the empirical Ego 
and not to Purusa. When the connection with Prakrti is 
severed, and the Purusas stand in their liberated condition, what 
is it that distinguishes one from the other? The Purusa 
per se is pure consciousness. What is then the nucleus of 
individuality ? The Sainkhya conception of Purusa as kūtastha 
implies its transcendence, Le. its existence beyond the temporal 
limitations, Now this concept of transcendence is evidently 
incompatible with the concept of number because the latter, in 
the words of Kant, ts “simply the translation of the concept of 
quantity in terms of time “> 

This is a very serious difficulty and the Sainkhya thinkers 
do not appear to point out any solution. Coupled with this 
there is another. As there is a yvawning eulf between Puruss 
and Prekyli, how can there be any connection between the 
two? Keith well points out: * As there is no real connection 
between spirit and natmre it seems w holly impossible to 
understand how the false conception of such a connection can 
arise.” The spirit is in rtality purely subjective, nature is 
purely objective, and there is no interaction which can explain 
the existence of ignorance or of knowledge. 
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The Sankhya writers no doubt explain this by the mutual 
dependence (gaat) of Purvse and Prekrli. © The union of 
nature and soul is caused by mutual dependence like the union 
of the lame man and the blind man. Nature as the thing to 


be experienced depends upon the soul, the experiencer; and. 


the soul looks to final bliss as it seeks to throw off the three 
kinds of pain which have fallen upon it by its coming under 
the shadow of Buddhi, through not recognising its distinction 
therefrom. This final bliss is produced by the discrimination 
of nature and soul, nor is the end possible without it ; therefore 
soul depends upon nature for its final bliss. Just as a lame man 
and a blind man, travelling along a caravan by accident having 
become separated from their companions and wander slowly 
about in great dismay, till by good luck they meet each other; 
and then the lame man mounted on the blind man’s back 
reaches his desired goal, and the blind man following the path 
indicated by the lame man, also reaches his destination: so too 
creation is elfected by nature and soul, which are likewise 
naturally dependent” (Sercadarsana- sarigraha), 

But the difficulty is that whereas the aim of the union of 
the lame and the blind is obviously the serving -of a useful 
purpose, no such purpose can be conceived for the union of 
Puruga and Prakrti. Unconscious Nature cannot experience 
misery ; Spirit in itself does not experience misery, but the 
union of the two paradoxically creates the very misery, the 
absolute elimination of which is the sammun bonum for the 
Purusa to strive after. 

These are the difficulties that constitute the very crux of 
the Sankhya system. Sankara has tried to avoid them by 
doing away with the Sankhya doctrine of the multiplicity of 
spirits. But his system has its own difficulties. As always in 
philosophy, the solution of one problem is the emergence of 
another. There is no finality, 
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The systematic investigation of the phenomena of the 
State can be first traced on the Indian soil in the writings of 
two different classes of authorities whose dates range, roughly 
speaking, from 500 to 300 B.C. These are the latest schools 
of Vedic study (the Sātracaranas) whose works have come down 
to us under the title of Kalpasiitras in their three divisions (the 
Srautasatras, the Grhyasttras and the Dharmasiitras), and 
the secular schools and teachers whose views have been 
partially preserved for us by a fortunate series of references 
and citations in the works of Kautilya and of his disciple 
Kamandaka. Both these classes of authorities—the canonists 
and the political thinkers—imply the existence of a science of 
the State underlying their rules of policy, but the conception 
of the science in the two cases presents sharply different 
features to which we must first turn our attention. 

In the Dharmasiitras the investigation of “the phenomena 
of the state is bound up with the fundamental conception of 
social order which involves the duties (dharmas) pertaining 
severally to the divisions (carvas and @éramas) of the 
Brahminical social system as well as the king who is regarded 
as sui generis. In this scheme the duties of the first three 
castes are declared to the performance of sacrifice, Vedic study, 
and making gifts; to whick are added, for the Brahmana, the 
duties of making others sacrifice, teaching and receiving 
‘gifts ; for the Ksatriya, those of fighting and protection of the 
people; and for the Vaisya, agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade ; the duty of the ūdra is stated to be the service of the 
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other three classes.) The duties of the King may be described 
as those of the Ksatriya writ large* It has further to be 
observed that these duties are declared to be primarily based 
upon Revelation which is supplemented by good custom and 
decision of the learned council (parisad) of Brahmanas? 
Hence it follows that the duties have an ethical significance, 
their fulfilment leading the subject to the goal of heaven and 
even that of salvation.’ Such being the main features of the 
Brahminical scheme of social order, we have to consider it in 
relation to the main subject of our enquiry, viz., how far it 
involves the conception of a political science. From the above 
enumeration of the duties of the four castes it will appear that 
the functions of the King and the Ksatriya are partly personal 
and partly of a public character. Now it is this latter 
branch of duties that may he said quite properly to form the 
subject of a science or rather art of government. ‘This title is 
not seriously affected as will be seen in the sequel, by the fact 
that the social order is sought to be based primarily upon 
Revelation. Further, since the kingly duties like the duties 
of the castes (cargas) and order (@sramas) have an’ ethical 
significance, it follows that the science underlying the rules of 
kingly duty is not a real but an ideal science. It seeks to 
describe not how the king does, but how he should, conduct 
the internal and foreign administration of his kingdom. But 
the ethical significance of the kingly duties as well as of those of 
the four castes is not confined to the individual subject. For 
their fulfilment is likewise regarded as an important, not to say 
essential, condition for perfecting of the other classes and 
individuals of the social system. An particular the king’s 
fulfilment of his own functions is stated to be necessary for 
securing not merely the good life* but the bare needs, of the 
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people” We may therefore finally lay it down that the 
science of Polities involved in the Brahminical scheme of social 
order is part and parcel of a general body of socio-psychological 
ethics involving a body of duties whose fulfilment perfects the 
individual performer and at the same time is a means of 
perfecting of all the rest. 

Let us now turn to the second group of authorities whose 
works herald the advent of systematic political thought in 
ancient India. ‘These are the schools and individual teachers 
whose speculations paved the way for the magnum opus of 
Lndian political literature, the dithasasfro of Kautilya. They 
introduce us for the first time to the true Indian science of 
Polities which is indicated by the terms Arfhasastra and 
Daudaniti, The definitions of these terms given by Kautilya 
doubtless in the light of their traditional interpretation appear 
to throw some light upon the original character of the new 
science. Kautilya writes (XV, 1). “'The subsistence of making 
is termed artha, the earth which is filled with making is also 
called wrtha; the branch of knowledge which deals with the 
means of acquiring and maintaining the earth is called 
Arthasistra”’. In other words, rthesdasirva is not the science 
of the formation, growth, and decline of the State but is the art 
of government. As regards Dandaniti, Kautilya (1, 4) explains 
it in its etymological sense of the management of punishment, 
while elsewhere (I, 2) he expressly declares it to comprise both 
policy and non-policy, in other words to be synonymous with 
the Indian Science of Polities. This definition is important 
only as illustrating what we learn from a study of the surviving 
fragments of the speculations of the early masters, viz., the 
predominent place coupled by the penal law in their rules of 


© 

* Cf. the following passage trom Gaut,, VII, 1-3. 

“A king and a Braéhmage deoply versed in the Vedas, these two uphold the moral 
order in the world (or bolso the rites and occupations in the kingdom). On thom deponds 
the existence of the fourfold human race, of internally conscions beings, of those which 
move on foot and on wings, and of those which creep, (as well as) the protection of 
ofapring, the prerention of confusion (of castes) and of the — law," 
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policy. But besides forming the conception of a definite 
science of Polities, the predecessors of Kautilya have thought 
it fit to consider its relation to the other branches of knowledge. 
It appears that the earliest teacher whose view is accepted as 
the basis of discussion by the Schools cited in the Arthasāstra. 
(I, 2), adopts the category of four branches of learning (ridyas), 
These consist of Philosophy (@uviksaki), the triple Vedas 
(trayi), Politics (dandani/i) and the science of agriculture, 
eattle-breeding and trade (rarf#). The three schools cited 
by Kautilya, however, criticise this division of the sciences 
so as to arrive at a progressive simplification of their 
number, Thus the school of Manu excluded philosophy from 
the list on the ground that it was only a branch of the Vedas. 
The atheistical school of Brhaspati excluded also the Vedas, 
which it characteristically declared to be only an imposition of 
the priests upon the ordinary mankind, while the ultra-political 
school of Sukra declared Politics to be the only science because 
all other sciences had their origin and end in it. 

The later history of the Brahminical sacred literature as 
well as the literature of politics shows a tendency towards a 
mutual approximation of the two parallel conceptions of the 
science or art of government that we have attempted to 
describe in the foregoing pages. We begin with the great 
work on Polity which is ascribed to Kautilya, the illustrious 
minister of the first Maurya Emperor of India (324-276 
B.C.). It is not only the greatest surviving monument of 
Indian literature on political science, but it is also the 
first entire work on the subject that has come down to us. 
We can therefore best understand the scope of the science by 
a study of its contents. The subjects dealt with by Kautilya 
include the definition of VPolitics:and its relation to the other 

* sciences, the constitution and end of government, the king’s 
training, the appointment and functions of the king’s councillors 
as well as various executive officers, the rules of internal 
administration (ineluding those of economic policy) the 
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composition of the international States-system (mandala) and 
the rules of foreign policy. The author moreover devotes two 
whole Books (III and X) to the description of the rules of 
civil law and of warfare. It follows from the above that the 
Indian Science of Polities comprises the subject of Publie 
Finance, and further has jurisprudence and military science 
as its adjuncts. Reverting now to the question of the relation 
of Politics to the other sciences we have to observe in the first 
place that Kautilya deliberately rejects the extreme views of 
the three schools preceding his advent, and reverts to the 
category of four branches of knowledge. Of these four 
sciences, he observes, that they are the means of realizing the 
twofold object of existence (virtue and wealth), in other words 
that they are the fundamental human sciences. This fourfold 
division of the sciences it may be remarked was henceforth 
stereotyped in the political speculations of the Brihmanas. 
What then, is the relation of Politics to its sister-sciences ? 
Kautilya’s answer is, in the first place, that Politics involves the 
application of the rest. Thus he says (I, 2) regarding ā»rikgakā, 
that this science, “ viewing the rest in the light of reason, does 
good to the world, keeps the mind steady in prosperity as well 
as adversity, and confers skill in knowledge, speech and action,” 
Anviksaki is ever held to be the lamp of all branches of 
knowledge, the means of performing all deeds, and the support 
of all sacred laws.” Regarding the Sacred Canon he observes 
that it lays down the duties of the four castes (varnas) and the 
four orders (a@sramas), whose enforcement by the king is 
necessary for the realization of his own self as well as of his 
subjects. For he writes (L, 3), “ (The observance of) one's own 
duty leads one to Heaven and Infinite Bliss; when it is 
violated, the world comes toan end, owing to the confusion of 
eastes and duties. Hence the king shall never allow people to 


® { follow here the cmended translation of this passage given by Mr, Ramaprasad 
Chanda (Indo-Aryan Races, Vol. I, p. 225) iu preference to the translation of Mr Shama 
Sastry, which appears to be inconsistent with the following passage 
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swerve from their duties, for whoever upholds his own duty 
becomes happy both here and hereafter. For the world being 
protected by the three Vedas and maintained according 
to the Aryan customs and fixed in the duties of the castes 
and orders, progresses but does not decay “7 Lastly with 
regard to rarf@ Kautilya observes (I, 4) that it is useful 
because it helps to procure grains, cattle, gold, forest-produce | 
and free-labour and because it is by means of the treasury and 
army obtained through its knowledge that the king is able to 
bring under his control his own and his enemy’s partisans. 
But while Politics involves the application of the other three 
branches of learning, it is beyond doubt the fundamental science 
on which these depend for their existence. Punishment (danda), 
observes Kautilya (1, 4), is the pivot on which depend the 
security and progress of duviksaki, trayi and varf@. Further 
he states that dāņđďanīťi is the means of acquiring what is — 
not gained, preserving what is acquired, increasing what is 
preserved, and giving away to the deserving what is increased. 
In fact it is on dandanili that the course of the world’s 
affairs depends. 

We are now in a position to judge what relation the 
Kautilyan conception of Politics bears to the view of the Vedic 
schools. As we have seen above, Kautilya declares Politics to 
involve the application of the three Vedas. It is significant 
to notice in this connection that Kautilya while declaring 
dandaniti to be separate from the frayi, makes Ar(haéastra 
part and parcel of the literature of /¢iha@sa which itself forms 
a branch of the Vedas (I, 2 and 5). It will be further observed 
that Kautilya at the close of his work claims for the science of 
Arthasastra the power of securing in the present as well as 
the next world the threefold object of existence (virtue, wealth 
and desire). It therefore follows that Kautilya seeks to 
bring the science into line with the principles of the Sacred 
Canon, 

' Shame Shastry’s translation, 
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We may here consider as a fitting pendant to the work of 
Kautilya the well-known treatise of his disciple Kiaimandaka, 
whose date has been fixed by a competent authority as the 
third or fourth century A.D. Kamandaka (IIT, 2, 6, 8 and 9) 
. paraphrases Kautilya’s description of the four branches of 
knowledge and of the relation of Politics to the remaining 
sciences. He also follows his master in making Polities involve 
the enforcement of the canonical scheme of class duties 
or dharmas (IV, 34-35). Kiaimandaka’s work is of the same 
character as that of Kautilya, but he introduces two titles which 
illustrate afresh the character of the science. In the intro- 
ductory verses of his work he uses the term kingly science 
(rājavidyā) which is significant as showing how the Indian 
science of Politics had become identified, thanks to the scheme 
of elass duties, with the study of the monarchic state. We 
have next to observe that Kimandaka uses as the title of his 
work the term Ni/istra. Now Nitisdstra, according to him, is 
the nectar raised out of the ocean of Arthasastras by the genius 
of Kautilya (1, 6). Kamandaka, therefore, claims for his work 
that it is the concentrated essence of the Indian Science of 
Politics. 

= We have thus traced the history of the conception of 
Polities in the literature of political science following the rise 
of the early schools and teachers. We have now to follow a 
‘similar process in regard to the Brahminical sacred literature. 
In the Manusamhita Polities (daudanil/) is declared to be an 
eternal branch of knowledge like the Vedas (VII, 43). On the 
other hand the royal sage Bhisma, addressing King Yudhisthira 
in the Mahabharata’ mentions the science of Politics (dandaniti) 
‘to have been created hy the God Brahma along with the 
institution of kingship by she God Visnu. By thus ascribing 
a divine origin to the science of Politics and even making 
it an eternal science, the way was prepared in the Manusamhila 
* Jacobi quoted in Indian Antiquary, LOTS, 


* Santiparcan, lix. 
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and the Mahabharata for the wholesale incorporation of its 
contents in the canonical scheme of kingly duties. ‘These 
authorities, indeed, are distinguished by the care with which 
they lay down the whole duty of the king. The list shows, 
as might be expected from the above, a curious medley 
of the private and public functions of the king. Thus the 
Manusamhitā in its chapter on kingly duties (Chapter VII), 
includes the worship of Brahmanas and aged persons, the 
cultivation of modesty, training in the sciences, avoidance of 
the eighteen traditional vices, erection of forts and palaces, 
marriage with a lady of suitable rank, appointment of the 
purohita and other priests for the performance of domestic 
sacrifices, and gifts to Brihmanas along with the infliction of 
punishment, enforcement of the class duties, selection of the 
counsellor, appointment of the executive officers, application 
of the fourfold-policy, levying taxes, organisation of the 
local administration, consultation with the state council, 
application of foreign policy, fighting with foreign enemies and 
treatment of the conquered people. In the following chapter 
it mentions the king's duty of administering justice. The 
Manusamhita, moreover, often sums up the king's duties 
showing the same blending of the royal functions. Thus it 
states (VII. 58): “ Not to turn back in battle, protection of 
the subjects and serving the Brahmanas are productive of the 
greatest good to the king”. Summaries of the same character 
occur more frequently in the series of discourses addressed by 
Bhisma to King Yudhisthira on the subject of kingly duty." 
Among the king’s duties he mentions the worship of gods and 
Brahmans, exercise of the virtues*tof exertion, truthfulness, 
and mildness combined with severity, exemption of Brahmans 
from punishment, enforcement of class duties, and above all 
protection of the subjects which is declared to be the cream of 
the king’s duty". Elsewhere™ he mentions reclamation of 


1» MabGbhGrete, Book XII a. thet, Ivi, DEE p lvii riik 
. 1e ibid, law, 2-4. j 
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lands, performance of sacrifices, endowing the orders of 
mendicants, death on the field of battle and protection of the 
subjects.” Such being the composite scope of kingly duties in 
the Epics and Sinytis we have to repeat the statement made 
‘above that they fall only in part within the prevince of 
political science. 

From the Epics and Smrtis we pass to the Puranas which 
in their existing form are now held to date downwards from 
the 4th century A.D. The Purinas like the Santiparvan section 
of the Mahabharata and the Mannsamhita, trace the science of 
Politics (daywJanifi) to divine creation and they incorporate its 
essence in the scheme of kingly duties. The Bhūgarata™ 
declares (vayi, Guciksiki, cdrl(@ and dandanili to have been 
produced from the firmament of the heart of God. The dgui- 
purana” embodies a long discourse on the subject of kingly 
duties said to have been addressed by Puskara to Rama. This 
is of the same character as the description of the king’s duties 
in the Manusamhitāa and the Mahābhārata. The Puriinas, 
moreover, use the title which had been applied by Kamandaka 
to his work on Politics. The Agaipurdva™ quotes an address 
on the subject of Niti said to have been delivered by Rama 
to Laksmana. It deals with most of the topics usually 
described in the treatises on polity. In other Puranas there 
is a tendency to merge Politics in a general science of 
good conduct the term Nifisds/ra being used in the sense 
of Science of Morals. In the Garuda Purana" the Rsi Sita, 
addressing the assembled sages on the essence of NNi, 
introduces his subject by stating that it is based upon the 
Arthadistra and other esciences, confers benefit on kings 
and other people, and secures long life, heaven and other 
rewards. His discourse *inculeates the lessons of general 
„morality along with the rules of kingly policy. 


ts Similar tists of kingly duties coeur in ibid, Is, 19-20; ist; vei, ol A 
— i Skandia IT, Ch. xii, aa '* Che, ccaviii-coxxxvil, 
ob⸗. cexnaviii-ceali. ‘T Ch. eviil. ir Ibid, Cha, evlii-cxri. 
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It remains for us to trace the history of the conception of 
Politics in the Brahminieal works of the centuries following 
the Puranas. We begin with Medhatithi, the illustrious 
author of the commentary on the Wannsamhita, who flourished 
not later than the tenth century A.D.” That author, it is to be 
observed, makes dandeni/i and kingly duties the subject of a 
secular branch of knowledge, and explains away the texts 
pointing to a contrary interpretation. He writes:” “The 
ascription to punishment of the mastery over dharma is a 
mere metaphorical application”. Elsewhere he states™ that the 
use of the word eternal (sé@srea/im) in the text with reference to 
politics (davdaniti) isa mere eulogy. Again in his commentary 
on the introductory verse of the chapter on kingly duties he 
expressly denies that they are based upon Revelation. He 


$9 
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Observes: “Here indeed the duties having other authorities 


(than the Vedas) for their source are explained. All duties 
have not the Vedas for their source. In regard to duties 
having other sources, what is not inconsistent with the Sacred 
Canon is explained”. But besides making Polities a purely 
human science, Medhatithi distinguishes between the personal 
and publie funetions of the king from the point of view of 
their consequence. He observes:* “The (king's) duties are 
of two kinds, viz., those (attended) with visible results, e.g. 
the sixfold policy, and those attended with invisible results, 
eg, the dAguihotra sacrifice”. Lt appears from the above 
that Medhatithi deliberately arrived at, the conception of a 
secular science involving the public functions of the king. 

We shall now turn to the newly discovered treatise on 
polity ascribed to Brhaspati, which its learned editor believes 
to date at least from the twelfth century A.D. The author 
(1, 3) declares Politics (dandanti) to be the only science 


The Laws of Munu (8.B.E., xxv, p cxxi). *" Commentary on Menweomsité VII, t7. 


=u Ibid, Vil, 43. ** Ibid. 
"ss Vide Dr. Thomas's preface to his edition of the Tichnepatis&ires originally published in 
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ignoring the claims of the three Vedas, philosophy and 
agriculture alone with trade. In the same spirit he declares 
(L, 43) Politics to be conducive to the threefold end of life 
(virtue, wealth and desire). This view obviously marks a 
teversion to the heterodox and ultrapolitical opinions held by 
the school of Sukra before Kautilya. 

We have reserved for examination in the last place the 
celebrated work called the Sukranilisara which can be proved 
to be of the late mediæval period. The author, in laying down 
the curriculum of the king's study (L, 152-154) mentions the 
traditional category of four branches of knowledge which he 
declares to be the support of the four castes and the four orders 
(@sramas). But elsewhere he declares the science of Politics 
under the title of Ni/isds/ra to be the most comprehensive and 
fundamental of the sciences. He observes (I, 4, 5 and 11). 
“Other branches of knowledge enlighten people only on one 
aspect of human activities, whereas Ni/is@s/ra sustains all and 
maintains the world.” ‘As Nidisdstre is declared to be the 
spring of virtue, wealth and desire and the bestower of 
salvation, the king should always carefully study it.” 
“ Without Viżi indeed the stability of no man’s affairs exists, 
just as the stability of living beings (exists not) without food.” 

At the close of this brief historical review, we are in a 
position to make some general observations regarding the 
Indian study of the phenomena of the State. At first, we 
have to answer the objection made by some distinguished 
scholars of the West that the Indians never reached the 
conception of a Science of Polities. »The Oriental Aryans”, 
says Professor Dunning,*s “never freed their politics from the 
theological and metaphysical environment in which it is 
embedded to-day.” Of a Similar character is the opinion of 
Professor Willoughby, who writes,” “In the ancient Empires 
of the East to such an extent were religion and law 


se flistory of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediwval, Introdaction, p- xix, 
se Nature of the State, p. 42. : 
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confused that political science could scarcely be said to 
have existed as an independent branch of knowledge, The 
ultimate sanction of all law was supposed to be found 
in the sacred writings.” Now these statements are obviously 
inapplicable to the Indian literature of Arthasastra or 
NitiSistra, As we have seen above, the schools and teachers * 
cited by Kautilya, so far from denying the claim of Politics to 
rank as an independent branch of knowledge, expressly 
recognize it as such and in two cases (those of the schools of 
Brhaspati and Sukra) exclude the Vedas themselves from the 
' list of Sciences. Kautilya and Kiamandaka, while reverting 
to the category of four branches of knowledge, declare Politics 
to be the fundamental science on which the other sciences 
depend for their existence. Further, the rules of policy laid 
down in the Indian works of ArthaSastra or Nitisastra appear — 
on examination to be deduced by reasoning from the political 
facts. In the canonical literature, on the other hand, 
theological dogmas jostle with the scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of the State. Indeed the whole scheme of social 
order laid down in the sacred works is based upon Revelation 
and thence is deduced the doctrine of the temporal sovereignty 
of the king and the spiritual sovereignty of the Brahmana. 
The dogma of the divine origin of kings and of the principle of 
punishment figures largely in the Manusamhitā and the 
Santiparcan. But the rules of policy laid down in the sacred 
»works are drawn from inquiries into the facts of the State and 
in the later literature involve wholesale incorporation of the 
rules of the Arthasdstras. If however the science of polities 
did exist in ancient Indian literature, the question naturally 
arises, what was its method of enquiry ? The answer is given 
by a careful study of its contente. It shows that while the 
science draws its rules from the inductive examination of 
actual political facts, these are expressed in the form of 
deductions applied to concrete phenomena, In other words it 
is an applied Science of Politics, | ye 
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Lecturer in Ancient History and Secretary to the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Unicersity of Catcutta, 


Gāndhāra shows us at the present day a vast, gently 
undulating plain, bristling in places with rugged hills, and 
three parts encircled by a belt of fawn-coloured or bluish 
mountains, which nearly everywhere limit the horizon. But 
the opening left by them on the south-east over the Indus is 
the great gate of India; and to the west the winding Khyber 
Pass remains the principal route of communication between 
the peninsula and the Asiatic continent; and the towns which 
formerly guarded this ancient route of invading armies 
and merchant caravans were Purushapura (now Peshwar); 
Pushkalavati, the Uevxateons of the Greeks; Calatura, the 
natal town of the great grammarian Panini; and Udabhanda 
(now Und), where the great river was passed, in winter by a 
ford, in summer by a ferry, and whence TaksaSila, the Taxila 
of the historians of Alexander, could be easily reached. In 
this country, which one might call doubly classic, memories 
associated with the two antiquities, Hellenic and Indian, arise 
from the ground at each step. Even if history had not 
preserved for us any remembrance of the memorable encounter 
between the two civilisations, the mute witnesses in stone, 
would be sufficient to establish it. 

In modern times, not only is this unfortunate Gandhiara, 
which had always so much to suffer from its situation on the 





-high road of the conquerors of Asia, no longer Buddhist, it has 
become more than half Afghan in race, Iranian in language 


and withal Musalman. 


It is a curious fact that, according to 
Strabo, at the time of the rude and pgssing conquest of, 
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Alexander, the Gandarifis did not form a part of India, 
which at that time commenced only at the Indus. Seleukos, 
after his fruitless attempt at invasion in B.C. 305, is said to 
have ceded it by treaty, together with the hand of his daughter, 
in exchange for 500 elephants, to the first historical Emperor’ 
of Hindustan, that Chandragupta whom the Greek historians 
called Sandrakottos, Fifty years later, this district still formed 
part of the domains of the latter’s grandson, the famous 
Asoka ; and he caused to be engraved on a huge rock, half-way 
up a hill near the present village of Shabaz-Garhi, the pious 
edicts in which he recommended to his people the practice of 
the Law of Dhamma, beginning with kindness to animals. 
From the fifth of these Edicts, it quite clearly appears that for 
him Gandhara was a frontier country, still to be evangelized. 
We know, on the other hand, the zeal of this * Constantine 
of Buddhism” for the propagation of the Good Law. Then 
again, according to the Sinhalese chronicle, the Iaharamso, it 
was precisely during his reign that the apostle Madhyantika 
converted Gandhara as well as Kashmir. Thus the religion of 
Buddha would have taken more than two hundred years to 
spread from Magadha as far as the frontiers of northern India, ' 

Besides, whatever may be the exact date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Gandhara, it must there have been specially 
successful. We find here in this region, duly acclimatised 
and deeply rooted, a quantity of legends which the missionaries 
had brought with them from the Gangetic Valley. The local 
prosperity of Buddhism only can explain to us the number and 
the richness of the ancient religious foundations of the country. 
Some repose under the tumuli whicle dot the plains on every 
side and are used by the present inhabitants as stone-quarries, 
Others are hidden in the caverns and crevices of the mountains. 
Shahri-Balol and Takhti-Bahi, for example, though excavated 
long ago, still with their plastic spoils enrich the Peshawar 


* Foucher, L'Art Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhire, Tome ler and The Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art. : 
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and Lahore museums. We should bear in mind moreover, 
that Gandhira played a double rôle, moral as well as artistic 
in the evolution of the religion which it had embraced with so 
much zeal. The numerous doctors whom it has produced have 
taken a preponderating part in the transformation of the 
Buddhist egoistical beliefs. It is no longer a secret to any one 
that the regular sweep of renaissance, posterior to the 


* Mahaparinirvana of Buddha, was brusquely interrupted by a 


veritable artistic cataclysm. The Hellenised sculptors of the 
north-west, strangers to the native traditions of Central India 
e.g., those of Bharut, Satichi, Amarāvatr ete., satisfied to the full 
and even outstripped the wishes of their Buddhist patrons by 
creating for their use the Indo-Greek type of Buddha, 
Immediately, their colleagues in the Brahmavarta, seduced by 
this wonderful innovation, greeted with no less enthusiasm 
than the laity, the rupture of the magic charm which had 
weighed so long upon the ancient Buddhist school. Its adoption 
moreover did not come into direct collision with any dogmatic 
prejudice. Always docile interpreters of current beliefs and 
ideas, the texts set themselves henceforth to guarantee by the 
aid of apocryphal traditions or an abundance of miracles the 
authentic resemblance of those portraits whose possibility they 
were a moment ago denying. The obvious reason is that in 
reality, the new mode did not expressly infringe any ritualistic 
prohibition ; it did nothing but overthrow the artistic procedures 
of composition and the bonds which fell were of a purely 
technical kind. Under the stroke of revelation which came 
to the Gangetic artists from Gandhara, their emancipation was 
as sudden as it was complete.’ 

The history of the ancient régime in Buddhist art prior to 
the Gandharan revolution may, in fact, be summed up as 
follows. We have every reason to suppose that there was 
first, from the fifth century onwards local production at the 





four great centres of pilgrimage. But by reason of the very 
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fact that it has been almost entirely removed from the 
traditional influences, the school of the north-west presents 
characteristic signs quite different from those of the ancient 
school. The Gandhara sculpture and architecture exihibit the 
strongest classical influence; at Safichi and Bharut it is much 
less evident. It is, however, true to say that the early schools 
are compounded of Assyrian, Persian, Hellenistic and Indian 
elements. But these foreign elements in the art of Gandhara " 
tended to diminish as time went on, and that generally speaking 
the sculptures with most clearly marked Greek character should 
be considered early, and those most ludianised, as comparatively 
late. But this criterion, it must be borne in mind, affords no 
infallible test of age. Some of the best finished works in 
Hellenistic style may have been executed by clever Indian 
imitators long after the introduction of the style, just as among 
the Mughal paintings we find close imitations of Persian 
models side by side and contemporary with paintings profoundly 
Indianised. Ofa truth it was no reproach to Indian art that 
it was able to borrow forms and ideas from the Greeks. On 

~ the contrary, it was its particular merit that it had strength 
è enough to assimilate those forms and ideas so completely to its 
own purpose without losing its own vitality and character. 
At present, owing to nationalist. fervour or to æsthetie bias,  -- 
it is the fashion to make the school of Gandhara concede its — m 
manifest superiority by a systematic blackening of its noblest : 
productions. We refuse in this connection to share either the 
unjustifiable contempt of the old criticism for native inspiration 
| or the ill-disguised spite of the new against the foreign make. 
É It is not the father or the mother al4ne who formed the child; 
it is the father end the mother. ‘The Indian mind has taken a 
part no less essential than has Greek genius in the production 
of the Gandhara sculptures. It is a case where the East and 
3 the West could have done nothing without each other. The art 
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was known in Bactria. It was thus not a new departure, but 
merely a new development. Many of the old motifs were 
retained practically unchanged; others were modified, others 
almost transformed. While in addition to all these, many ~ 
entirely new ideas were introduced by the Græco-Bactrian 
artists. All these no doubt invest them with very great 
historical interest and importance.” 

It will be seen that in time, the foreign elements introduced 
by way of Bactria were completely absorbed and Indianised, 
and in the words of Professor Oscar Münsterberg, *“ developed 
under national and Buddhist inspiration into a new and genuine 
art”. From the Gandharan art there is an imperceptible 
transition to Indian classic, which is more mouvementée and 
distinguished by more slender forms and greater delicacy and 
mastery of technique. 

The rich antiquarian remains of the Gandhara region were 
first brought to notice about 80 years ago by Mr. C. Masson, 
Dr. Honigberger, General Ventura and Captains Court and 
Cautley. The Manikyala and other stūpas were opened and 
large numbers of Græco- Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins were 
collected together with some sculptures. These excited much 
interest among the scholars at the time; and after the Punjab 
came under the British rule in 1519, wider scope was afforded 
to investigators; the ancient sites, particularly in Yusufzai and 
Takhti-Bahi became accessible and soon yielded numerous 
sculptures, which are treasured in various museums. The late 
Sir Clive Bayley obtained the first collection at Jamalgarhi, 
but—placing these valuable sculptures in the Crystal Palace 
for exhibition—they were.destroyed by fire in November 1866, 
and this before they had even been photographed. But the 
existence of an Indo-Hellénic school of sculpture was not 
generally recognised until 1870, when the late Dr. Leitner 
brought to England a considerable collection of specimens to 
which he gave the name Greco-Buddhist. The fact was so. 
~ o B GN. Banerjee, Hellenism in Ancient India. 
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novel and surprising that one distinguished antiquary, Mr. Vaux, 
was bold enough to dispute it and to declare his inability to 
perceive any manifest traces of Greek art on the sculptures 
procured by Dr. Leitner. In a short time, however, evidence 
accumulated so rapidly, that no possibility of doubt remained 
and Prof. Curtius was able to announce that the discoveries 
opened “a new page in the history of Greek art”. The largest 
collections are in the Museums of Lahore and Caleatta and 
smaller collections have been sent to Victoria and Albert Museum 
at Bombay, to Madras, and even to Rangoon. Numbers have 
from time to time been acquired by private individuals and 
some have found their way to the British Museum, the Berlin 
Ethnographical Museum, the Louvre, the Edinburgh University 
etc. 

To take two examples: one Hellenistic group, known from 
at least five or six specimens, is of special interest as being 
demonstrably adapted from a masterpiece of Leochares, an 
Attic artist of the tth century B.C. His bronze work inspired 
many later copyists, who translated the theme into marble, 
with variations. One of the marble copies is in the British 
Museum, but the finest is in the Museo Pio Clementino at the 
Vatican. The subject is the carrying off of the beautiful boy 
Ganymede by an eagle, represented sometimes as the messenger 
of Zeus and sometimes as the god himself transformed. ‘The 
“Garuda and Nagini” from Sanghao in the Yusufzai country 
bears a striking likeness to the Rape of Ganymede of Leochares. 
The subject although retaining the essentials of the Greek 
myth, has been thoroughly Indianised, both in general 
treatment and by the substitution of a female for the boy, 
Again, a large statue found near Peshawar and generally 
regarded as the most striking piece in the large collection of 
sctilptures in the Central Museum, Lahore, represents a royal 
personage seated in European fashion on a throne, his attitude 
being obviously reminiscent of that of the Zeus of Phidias, So 
it is obvious that some of the best finished works of — 
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in Hellenistic style were executed by clever Indian imitators, 
and the term Græco- Buddhist applied to these sculptures was 
thoroughly justified. 

No trace of the existence of Greek architecture, however, 
in either India proper or the borderland has ever been found, 
that is to say, no building yet examined was found to be 
designed on an entirely Greek plan or with an elevation 
exhibiting one or other of the Greek orders, Doric, Ionic or 
Corinthian. But the Indo-Hellenie architects freely used 
certain Greek architectural forms—columns, pilasters and 
capitals—for decorative purposes, much in the same way 
as the English architects of a century ago often applied 
a Greek pediment to the front of an English dwelling-house. 
The Doric column is found only in the late Kashmir 
style—the Kashmir columns most probably having been 
derived from the Greeks through *Sassanian intermediaries. 
The Ionic column has been found in two temples on the 
site of Taxila, associated in one case with the coins of Azes I, 
who is supposed to have reigned between B.C. 90 and 40. 
More recently, two more quasi-l[onic capitals have been 
discovered, one at Patna and the other at Sarnath, both of 
Asokan age, and said to resemble the capitals of the temple of - 
Apollo Didymzus at Miletus.* 

The abundance of modified Corinthian columns, pilasters 
and capitals in the art of Gandhara contrasts strongly with 
the total lack of Doric and the extreme rarity of Ionic forms. 
“Mhe Indo-Corinthian capitals vary widely in detail, but all 
may be described as agreeing generally with the luxuriant 
cosmopolitan style in vorue throughout the Roman Empire 
during the early centurieg of the Christian era. The 
introduction of the figures of Buddha in two cases may be 
illustrated from the Greco-Roman art of the time of 
Augustus and again two centuries later at the Baths of 
Caracalla.“ But just as the sculptures and paintings of the 

* V, As Smith, A History of Pine Art in India and Ceylod, pp, 121 M 
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Catacombs and the writings of the early Christian Fathers 
prove that no trustworthy tradition concerning the person of 
Jesus survived in the Chureh and that artists for several 
centuries felt themselves at liberty to give free scope to their 
fancy in delineating his image, evén so, during the first two 
or three centuries of the Christian era, Buddhist sculptors had 
not arrived at any settled convention as to the correct way of 
representing the efligy of Gautama the Buddha, whose real 
appearance in the flesh had been utterly forgotten. <A long 
course of experiment was needed before Buddhist orthodoxy, 
_guided by the later sculptors of the Gandhara School, settled 
‘down to the monotonous conventionality of the figures of 
Buddha, now manufactured by thousands and adopted with 
rare exceptions in all Buddhist lands. Ultimately, the 


eonception of the Indian Yogi ascetic, as worked out in f 
Gāndhāra, became dominant and passed through Khotan to the 
Far East. 

We cannot attempt here a detailed study of the various ‘ 


Buddha figures, or attempt to follow the personal history of 
Gautama from his conception and infancy to the funeral pyre 

and the distribution of his relics, as depicted in numberless 

- sculptures and reliefs. For in Gandhara art, as M. Foucher 
pertinently observes, Buddha is everywhere; and whatever be 

the form which he assumes, as a charming prince, emaciated 

ascetic or ideal monk, or by whatever name he may be called, 
whether it be Siddhartha, Sramana Gautama or Buddha 
Sakyamuni, he dominates almost every composition. The early 

schools of Indian art were content to indicate his supposed 
presence by mere symbols, and dill not presume to image his 

bodily likeness. Thus without qxception all these sculptures 

és come from Buddhist sites and were executed in the service of 
the Buddhist religion, so far as is known. No trace of works 
dedicated to Jainism or Brahminical Hinduism has been. 
discovered. Moreover the subjects treated are not only _ 
Coreg — antha mey Mere Aaa 
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guise of Apollo, the god Brahma in that of St. Peter or a 
door-keeper in that of Pallas Athené, but whatever Greek form 
it may be, the personages and incidents are all Indian and 
centre round the person of Buddha, whose image dominates 
the compositions. Herein lies the most obvious, and at the 
same time, perhaps the most important difference between the 
schools of interior India at Safichi, Bharut or Bodh-Gaya, and 
the school of Gandhara, with cognate branches at Mathura 
and Amarāvati. We should note in this connection that 
the Apollo t¥pe of the Alexandrian period, which was used as 
a basis for the Buddha-head, is a direct production under 
Hellenistic influence. But the sculptures of the Gandhara 
monasteries have had a lengthy development which cannot 
indeed, as yet be exactly determined. This is very apparent 
in the Buddha types, however, that along with an idealistic 
tendency which is preserved in the Greek types, there is also 
found a realistic one. To the idealistic tendencies belong 
Buddha-heads with youthful, Apollonie features, with gently 
smiling mouth, half-shut eyes with soft, full, fleshy parts, 
finely-moulded nose and sharply defined, luxuriant and 
elegantly arranged hair. Along with this idealistic type of 
purely Hellenic formation, are found heads of Indian race, 
executed in the orthodox way. The hair is luxuriant and 
arranged in small locks as the canon requires. But the 
elongated ear-lobes are never missing, not even in the best 
heads. It appears that even this peculiarity, which shows 
so decidedly the laying aside of the royal ornaments, also 
arises from attempts made by Hindu artists in connection 
with the Buddha type, before the Gāndhāra sculptors 
idealised it. The naturalistic tendency likewise, working 
with purely antique materials, evidently did not appeal 
much to the Indian taste. It shows an austere, rather cold, 
Hindu face with a very coarse moustache, In purely 
—— no Buddha-head is seen with a moustache, 


* (Gewede!, Buddhist Art in Indie. 
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But the old Chinese and Japano-Korean sculptures always give 
Buddha a moustache. This certainly corresponds with the 
examples of the Gandhara School, but how it comes about 
we do not know for certain. A testimony however is at 
our command from the Chinese sources. This is due to 
communications, which Dr. Hirth points out in his Ueber 
Jremde Einflüsse die Chines, made by the artist Wei-chi-i-song 
of Khotan, who flourished in the Imperial Court of 
Chang-an-fu in the 7th century A.D. and upon whose influence 
the Indo-Bactrian elements of the eastern Asiatic art must be 
traced, ‘The treatment of the drapery in the Buddha figures 
moreover of the Gaudhira monasteries is to a great extent 
Grecian. The robe (sanghati) in upright figures is so laid 
round the body that it reaches to the ankles. In the finer 
ancient pieces and good replicas, the robe is so disposed as to 
show the contour of the body, the robe following the lines of 
the limbs in a natural and unconstrained way. Again, the 
Bodhisattva representation of Gandharan art is that of a `" 
royally attired young man, developed from the legend of 
historic Buddha, who was born a prince in the royal family of 
Kapilavastu. They wear crowns or richly-ornamented turbans 
or curly hair; they are invariably dressed with bracelets, 
necklets and waist-chains. In common with the unornamented 
Buddha representations, they have the mark above the nose, 
called the uwrnd@, and the nimbus. The Bodhisattvas belong 
exclusively to the Mahayana or Northern Schools, and except 
Maitreya, they are unknown in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. In 
Ceylon and Siam the usual attendants of Buddha are Sariputra 
and Maudgalyiyana—the “disciples of the right and left hand,” 
with Ananda, Kasyapa, etc., standing by. In China, Ananda 
and Kāśyapa frequently occupy the like positions or with 
Sdriputra and Maudgalyayana, Mafijusri and Samantabhadra ` 
form a group of six, beside the Buddha. And as Buddhism 
“spread, the converts naturally carried into their new religion 
much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods, and they found 
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that the traditions offered them already embraced Indra, , 
Brahma and others of their former divinities. Among the 


Hinayana sects in the south, little change was made: Vishnu, 


Brahma, Narayana, etc., were simply accepted under their Hindu 
names. ‘The Pantheon of the Northern or Mahāyāna School 
of Buddhism again, as it still exists in Tibet, China and Japan 
is the most gigantic in the world. But we cannot linger over 
the evolution of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures as are 
depicted in the ecclesiastical art of Gandhara, but suffice it to 
say that the Gāndhāra School represents a long development 
which begins with antique forms, is rejuvenated by the Greek 
models and seems to end with Christian ones." 

The Gandharan sculptures however suggest problems and 
speculations of many kinds. Regarded as an authentic 
expression of early religious tradition, they control and illustrate 
the testimony of the Buddhist scriptures, throwing much fresh 
light upon the beliefs and practices of the early followers 
of the Mahayana. Viewed as a collection of sacred effigies 
they serve as a guide to the iconography of Buddhism, an 
aspect of the study specially attractive to Dr. James Burgess 
and Prof. Alfred Foucher. Considered as pictures of human 
life, they present as in a mirror, vivid images of almost every 
phase of the life of Northern India, lay and clerical, during 
several centuries. The artists cause to pass before our eyes 
landscapes, towns, domestic scenes, fields, trees and animals 
with unlimited realistic details. All the material objects of 
the civilisation of the times,—furniture, vehicles, arms, tools, 
and the rest—are depicted as they were used by the ancients, 
and numberless illustrations of the manners and customs of 
the times bring clearly before our imagination the way in 
which those ancients passed their days. Every class of thé 
population from prince to peasant is represented; in short, 
no subject of human interest was regarded as material 
unsuitable for the sculptor’s chisel. There can be no question 


* Havell, Handbook of Indian Art; Grinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 
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concerning the high value of the Gandharan sculptures as 
documents of religious and social history. 

In many sculptures of the Gandhara School moreover, 
the pictorial element is so strongly in evidence that one might 
imagine that an early school of painting had existed in 
Gaindhara, whose extreme offshoot is represented to some 
extent in the Tibetan and Central Indian ecclésiastic paintings ; 
for example, the nimbus and reliefs of Buddha teaching in a 
vihtira.’ Again, from the iconographic point of view, perhaps 
the most interesting of images found at Sahri-Balol, is that of a 
four-armed female divinity, carved in high-relief and about 
four feet high. Its preservation is perfect. Its right and 
left upper arms carry a bell and a trident, respectively, while 
in the lower pair are held the figure of a small child and a 
bowl. From the corners of the mouth project small tusks. 
Arms, neck and hair are decked with rich ornaments. At the 
feet are seen two worshipping small figures. There can be 
no doubt that M. Foucher is right in recognising in this 
strangely discordant image—a representation of Hariti, the 
goddess of small-pox, in her original form of Yaksini, or 
ogress. Another group interpreting the frivolous legend, 
well-known in the Buddhist tradition and also localised in 
Gāndhāra, is the representation of Rsi Ekasrnga or Unicorn 
figured as carrying to town the courtezan who beguiled him. 
Regrettable as its mutilated condition is, enough remains of 
the saint’s figure to show the remarkable realistic skill with 
which the Greco-Buddhist sculptors of Gandhaira modelled it. 

India has been the source of a colonial art of great 
importance, developed from the sixth century onward in Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, Laos and particularly in Java: and the great 
of this colonial art is Buddhist, The most important 
school is the Javanese.* Java was colonised by the Brahminical 


1 See Ulastrationa in cave XVI of Ajanta. . 
* See the first article in this volume by Prof, Foucher, On the Influence of Indian Art on 
Cambodia and Java, 
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Hindus in the early centuries of the Christian era and largely 
converted to Buddhism a little later; the two forms of beliefs 
existed side by side until the Mahomedan conquests of the 
fifteenth century. The largest and the finest Buddhist 
monument is the sfape of Borobudur in Java; here the 
procession galleries are adorned by a series of some 2000 
bas-reliefs illustrating the life of Buddha, according to the 
Latitavistara as well as various legends from the Diryaradana 
and the Jatekas. The reliefs are so extensive that if laid 
end to end, they would cover a space of more than two miles.’ 
Again, in the second century a golden statue, perhaps of the 
Buddha, was brought into China from the west; in the same 
century a Buddhist mission reached China from. Parthia. 
Buddhism did not however immediately obtain a firm hold, 
and the Chinese were then as now partly Confucianist, 
partly Taoist and partly Buddhist. Naturally as the early 
Buddhist influences came through Western Asia, early Chinese 
Buddhist art exhibits some relation to the Grmco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara; but few traces of any work older than the 
fifth century now remain, and by that time the Graeco-Buddhist 
elements were almost negligible or traceable only in minor 
details of ornament and technique. Under the northern Wei 
Dynasty of the early fifth century, however, there is an 
immense artistic activity, and the mountains and caves of 
Tatong are carved with countless images of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of all sizes from miniature to colossal, and these 
works are the typical Chinese-Buddhist primitives. A great 
development of Buddhist sculpture also took place at Korea. 
These figures like those ‘in China are hewn out of the living 
rock, in an environment of great natural beauty, far from the 
haunts of men. Buddhist art in India, as at Ajanta and still 
‘more in the Far East, is constantly thus associated with 
naturally impressive scenes. Were it not for this love of Nature 


* Scheltema, Montmental Jova; Beschrijving Van Barabudur samengesteld doc 
N. J. Krom en T, Van Erp. 
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and for the institution of pilgrimage to sacred and far away 
sites, it would be difficult to account for the great part which 
is played in Chinese and Japanese art by landscape-painting, 
somewhat later. It is from Korea again, that Buddhist 
thought and art were introduced to Japan in the sixth century, 
The new faith met with considerable opposition there. The hero 
of the period of the first introduction of Buddhism to Japan 
is the renowned prince Wumayado, who prepared the seventeen 
articles of the Japanese constitution and wrote some remarkable 
commentaries on the Buddhist Siitras, setting forth the 
teachings of Nagarjuna; he is still worshipped by craftsmen 
and artisans as the Patron of the Arts. We find in the Japanese 
Buddhist works, a spirit of intense refinement and purity, 
such as only great religious feeling could have produced. Thus 
in China and Japan as in India, but in a different fashion, 
thought expressed in art developed -from an early hieratic 
formation to a representation of the pure transparency of life. 
In one eloquent passage Mr. Binyon refers to the influence of 
Indian thought in shaping the artistic ideals of China and 
Japan: “The ideas of Buddhism saturate the art of China and 
Japan. To the Buddhist this world is transitory, vile and 
miserable; the flesh is a burden, desire an evil, personality 
a prison. And all through the classic art of those countries, 
though these conceptions have been turned to sweet and 
gracious uses in the life of human intercourse, and though the 
old Adam of humanity breaks forth from time to time in 
celebration of war, adventure and the deeds of heroes, yet the 
Indian ideal claims everywhere its votaries, and the chosen 
and the recurrent theme is the beauty of contemplation, not 
of action,” 

More recently, expeditions from France, Germany, England 
and Sweden have thrown a vivid light upon Buddhistie art in 
Chinese Turkestan and the territories immediately adjacent to 
the Chinese provinces of Kan-su. In the south of this country 


ao Painting in the For East, 
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also, the art of Gāndhāra and subsequently that of mediaeval 
India, were transported, to be modified only by the exigencies 
of the plastic medium, namely clay, which the artists were 
obliged to employ, for quarry-stone does not exist in this 
region. From Khotan Buddhist art penetrated farther to the 
north-west towards the oasis of Kashgar and beyond to Tamchuk 
(to the north-east of Maralbashi), where have been discovered 
sculptures of the pure Indian type." More to the north, near 
the town of Kucha, numerous frescoes have been found in 
underground buildings, the subjects and execution of which 
are Indian with traces of Iranian and Chinese influences. To 
the east of Kucha, in the marshy regions of Lake Lobnor, 
other frescoes have been noted by the learned traveller, 
Sir Aurel Stein, as very remarkable and closely akin in the style 
to the works of Hellenistic art. Finally, outside Turkestan, 
but quite near to its frontier at Tun-huang, the “ Grotto of the 
Thousand Buddhas,” visited by Sir Aurel Stein and M. Pelliot, 
has supplied us with several specimens of Buddhist art dating 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries, which present a very 
remarkable mixture of Indian, Chinese, Persian and Tibetan 
styles. 

A confusion of two different things is often made in 
speaking on the subject-matter of art. It is often rightly said, 
both that the subject-matter is of small importance and that 
the subject-matter of great art is always nearly the same. 
There is no fundamental distinction of arts as national—Indian, 
Greek or Italian. All art interprets life; it is like the Vedas, 
eternal, independent of the accidental conditions of those who 
see or hear. Hence if we should say that one is touched by 
the Italian and not by the Chinese primitives or by Greek and 
not by Egyptian or Indian sculptures, we understand that he 
has done no more than accept a formula. It is this habit of 


‘accepting formulas which makes it so often possible for one 


form of truth to be used in denial of all others: like Michael 
n tt Sir M, Aurel Stein, Tia Ruina of Desert Cuthay. 
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Angelo we are apt to say that Italian painting is good and 
therefore all good painting is Italian. This not only prevents 
our understanding the arts of other races, but is the chief 
cause of the neglect of living artists; patrons are not sufficiently 
sensitive to trust their judgment outside the accepted formulas. 
Thus the amazing serenity in moments of deepest passion is 
not quite confined to Indian sculptures; something very 
like it, and more familiar to Western students, is found in the 
gracious and untroubled Mienad furies of the Greek vases,” the 
irresponsible and sinless madness of the angry Bacchw—* Is 
it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet?” But how far away is 
this Indian and early Greek calm from the violence of the 
Laocoon and from the modern concept of the “ man of action”! 


3 A. K. Coomarasawamy, Arte and Crafia in India and Ceylon. 








THE PARTICULARITY OF THE HINDU HISTORY 
AND THE GENIUS OF THE HINDU PEOPLE, 


AKSHAYKUMAR Sarkar, M.A., 
Professor of History, Chittagong College, Chittagong. 


In his excellent treatise, the Meaning of History, Frederick 
Harrison remarks that history supplies us with “landmarks 
to guide us in our search after worthy guides, or true principles 
for social or political action”. Professor Seeley also has passed 
dictum on the study of history in the couplet, 


“ History without polities has no fruit 
Polities has but in history its root”. 


In fact a serious student of history cannot but come to 
the conclusion that a barren study of past events without any 
conscious purpose of generalisation for applying the conclusions, 
to the solution of national or human problems, is worse than 
useless. The labour occupied in such study is not only 
misspent, but may also become mischievous as giving rise to 
prejudices and superstitions regarding national life or human 
destiny. It is not very rare to meet with such historical 
Superstitions as ‘the year 57 is a critical year in India’. 
“nations are mortal’, ‘history is not made but ordained’ ete. 

The study of Indian history should, therefore. be 
scientifically undertaken, with a view to find out the relation 
between the historical events and their effects on the national 
life, as well as, with the purpose of applying the knowledge 
thus gained to the solution of the present and the future 

roblems of the country. The necessity for a scientific study 
of history has a special significance in the case of the Indian 
history for more than one reason, First, a proper study of 
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Indian history has been much neglected in the past; secondly, 
historical facts about India have been so misinterpreted as to 
give rise to wrong conclusions and false generalisations; and 
finally the true ‘ genius’ of the Indian people—their particular 
mission among the nations of the world—and their success or 
failure in carrying out their mission have not been properly 
estimated, in fact it has escaped the notice of the historians of 
India that the country has not only been affected by historical 
occurrences which have taken place in other countries of the 
world but also has been under the particular influence of certain 
special incidents which have not taken place in the history of 
any other countyy: and thus, as Professor Hegel would say, 
Indian historians have failed to explain the historical facts in 
the country and to come to sound conclusions regarding them, 
because they did not take into account the particularity of the 
country and the ‘ genius’ of its people. 

Though objections may be urged against the particularist 
theory of history as urged by the German philosopher (i.e., 
his differentiation between the historical characteristics of the 
different nations); and though it may be pertinently pointed 
out, that there is a Similarity in the histories of the diverse 
nations of Europe in the different periods, that the progress 
and decline of the militarism and the imperialism of 
ancient Greece and Rome, of ‘the medieval Empire and the 
modern French unitary and the German federal monarchies, 
were not altogether dissimilar, yet it must be conceded that 
the theory of the illustrious Professor is not altogether incorrect 
when he points out the differences in historical ‘genius’ of 
different nations. His meaning would be clear if we try to 
find out the special missions of particular countries and if we 
try to analyse what is in our mind when we say that the 
Teutons possessed a peculiar capacity for constitutional 
government, or that the English are born sailors, or that 
their genius is to organise constitutional monarchy, or again 
that their mission is to spread the idea of constitutional liberty 
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throughout the world. Professor Hegel clearly illustrates his 
lirst principle when he points out the peculiarity of the ancient 
Orient—Egypt, Asia Minor, China, Persia, India ete.—in 
contrast to that of ancient Europe. A further analysis on the 
line of the Hegelian theory shows that the history of India can 
rightly be set apart as peculiar, i.e., in addition to the common — 
characteristics of oriental peoples, the Indian Hindus have 
certain other traits which constitute their particular * genius’, 
This isolated and exclusive particularity of the Indian people 
must be an interesting study and it can only be fully realised 
after a thorough analysis of the Indian History. 

s After fully grasping this particularity of Indian history 
by an analytical study of the past events in the life of the 
Indian people, one can proceed further and can generalise 
conclusions which may be helpful in verifying the conception 
of the * genius’ of the country, and also can arrive at the guiding 
principles which may be helpful to the solution of the present 
and the future problems—political as well as social—of the 
Indian nation. But in order to arrive at sound conclusions 
from the fundamental conception of the ‘genius’ of the 
Indian people, one cannot do better than carefully shun the 
mere play of imagination or undigested empiricism of which 
historians are very often guilty. One cannot too strictly follow 
the logical and scientific proeess of studying history which 
has come into vogue not too early. The necessity of valid 
historical conclusions and the value of the true principles for 
social or political application cannot be exaggerated with 
regard to India as they will surely warn the people to avoid 
the pitfalls that have marred their opportunities in the past. 

Many a scholar has attempted to trace the particularity 
of Indian history, but very’ few of them have gone beyond 
the commonplace truisms, such as, the lofty Himalayas and 
the blue ocean surrounding the country isolated it from the 
rest of the world, and developed a self-sufficient political 
unit averse to learn from others in its safe and proud 
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isolation, and thus destined to experience in the race of life 
in the world the inevitable lot of the hare in the classical 
story of the hare and the tortoise. Such truisms do not help 
us in solving the national problems of India as they are not 
perfectly sound as data from which one can start in quest 
of guiding principles for practical politics. Thus it is hardly 
possible to imagine what answer would come forth from those 
theorists who trace most of the misfortunes of this country 
to the Gull self-sufficiency and the unwise aloofness of its 
ancient inhabitants, if they are shown that history speaks of 
the so-called self-sufficient and isolated people as a nation of 
enterprising merchants, world-renowned warriors and vigorously 
proselytising preachers. The  isolation-and-self-sufficiency 
theorists would certainly be confounded by such an onslaught, 
which though in itself simple, is yet quite unexpected 
by those who in their lethargic deductions never tried 
to analyse and test the soundness of their data. Their 
first premises being unsound their conclusions cannot but 
be vicious. 

Even with regard to the conclusion of the illustrious 
German savant above alluded to I must say that his maxims 
like the following “India is the region of fantasy and 
sensibility”, are not of much help to us in arriving at useful 
principles of action. He misses the mark and mingles truth 
with error when he thinks that the political inferiority and 
their decadence of the Hindus were due to their idealism 
and dreaminess. ‘The refined idealism and the neglect of 
environment might have been the cause, more or less, of their 
political decline, but these could neither be properly described 
as of the nature of dreams in vagueness, nor ascribed to the 
lethargy of thought. On the other hand they were the results 
of mature and rational thinking of the master-minds among 
the sons of ancient India. In fact such idealism might have 
been regarded as the deliberate policy of the great sages of 
India, who though responsible for ages to come for all the 
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good and the bad consequences of their teachings, are falsely 
accused as dreamy philosophers incapable of understanding 
their surroundings, 

The true nature of this pure and ethical idealism in its 
political aspect is not different from what is regarded as the 
highest political ideal by some of the western philosophers of 
the modern age, But while the modern European and 
American idealists more or less qualify their Yona about 
the ideal by adding that the ideal still remains unattainable, 
Hindu sages not only thought that it was quite attainable but 
also actively or passively lived up to that ideal. No European 
writer will ever dare to say that the maxim * Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ', is not the noblest ideal, and none of them will 
perhaps object to the cults of * human brotherhood *, * universal 
empire’ or ‘the attainment of rational freedom’ as the goal of 
world politics. But in practice most of them will shrink 
from the difficulties in the way of the attainment of these ideal 
relations between different individuals or groups of individuals 
in the world. ‘The smallness of their minds always indicates 
to them the impossibility of attaining the ideal and they would 
lay down practical rules of conduct not for the whole humanity, 
but only for particular nationalities, or for large or small 
groups of people. They can neither go far into the past nor 
into the future, and without any reference to the origin of the 
different groups of the same stock of people now regarded*as 
different nations, and with perfect carelessness regarding the 
distant futurity of these nations, have adopted ‘nationality ° 
as the principle in practical politics, discarding * humanity” or 
cosmopolitanism as a vague theory. 

But the Indian sages, not only saw clearly the goal 
for humanity but also thonght it possible to attain it. To 
them the eult of human brotherhood, or the attainment of 
rational freedom or the development of the universal state, 
was not an idle speculation, but a perfectly intelligible and 
realisable object to be attempted by active working or passive 
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suffering. Thus while in Europe, the tradition of the universal 
jurisdiction of the Roman empire broke down, and a new 
system of national politics arose at the beginning of the 
modern age with all its accompanying evils and perils to 
Civilisation, the Hindus in their utter neglect of the principle 
of nationality but with firm faith in the principle of humanity, 
could avoid, at least, what are generally regarded as the 
maladies of the modern civilisation. In fact if we pause for 
a momefft to consider the effects of the modern European 
nationalism we shall find it to have been as much the source 
of misery as of prosperity. The attempted or the proposed 
remedies for the evils of nationalism—international law, 
arbitration, the Hague Conference or the new-fangled idea 
of the League of Nations—have failed and will possibly fail; 
but the Hindus of ancient India seemed to have successfully 
solved the problem by adherence to their chosen goal of peace 
and renunciation and cosmopolitanism. Here it may be said 
that the suffering of the Hindus have been much greater than 
that of the Europeans, and also that their lofty goal was 
never realised, neither was there any historical attempt at 
its realisation. ‘This criticism is only partially true and it may 
be shown that if the trials of the European peoples be fully taken 
into consideration—if we consider the horrors of the rule of the 
degenerate emperors, of the Hun desolation and the Barbarian 
irruptions, of mediaeval feudalism and serfdom, and of the more 
modern religious persecutions and political revolutions, and 
also of the frequent foreign wars and internal insurrections— 
the sum total is not less but perhaps greater than the misery 
of the Hindus from internal and, external causes. Again, 
though it may be true that the Hindus never could fully 
realise their political ideal, it is not true that no attempt 
was ever made by them for its realisation, neither is it a fact 
that no advance towards it was ever made, In fact the 
attempt was never made so much through bloodshed and war 
which are certainly not the proper means to such an end, 
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as through love and sympathy, knowledge and teaching, 
renunciation of the national greed as well as abnegation of 
the individual self. Thus while for ages the master-minds of 
Europe devoted themselves to national vlorification—ex pansion 
of territory and invention of machinery, suppression of strong 
neighbours and exploitation of the weak—the sages of India 
devoted themselves to the congenial task of finding out the 
way Of Dharma not only in its spiritual sense but algo in the 
worldly sense as Sir John Woodroff tells us. “ Religion is 
the recognition that the world is an order or cosmos of 
which each man is a part and to which he stands in a 
definitely established relation; together with action based 
on and consistent with such recognition and harmony with 
the whole cosmic activity.” Thus while Europe has got her 
Napoleon, Frederick the Great, Machiaveli or Cavour to boast 
of, India has got her Buddha, Mahfvira, Asoka, Nānak and 
many another saint and reformer. 

Here we find the definite conception of the difference 
between the genius of European civilisation and the European 
idea of progress, and of Indian civilisation and the Indian 
idea. of progress, Whether the Hindus have failed wholly 
or partially and whether Europe has comparatively succeeded, 
it is impossible to judge between things categorically so 
different. The goals being entirely different the ways to 
them cannot but be completely divergent and any one who 
decries the achievements of ancient Indians fails to grasp the 
fundamental fact that the Hindus began with a broader outlook 
comprehending of the whole of humanity, while European 
nations confined themselves to a much narrower outlook, their 
own nationality. Thus while in Europe the narrower outlook of 
national independence, integrity and progress seemed to have 
been more or less assured at an ever-increasing cost in men and 
money, and to the sacrifice of many nobler sentiments, and 
perhaps not without much obstruction to the world progress, 
in India the broader and nobler outlook—humanity and 
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cosmopolitanism—was constantly kept in view, at the cost 
perhaps of nationalism and material progress, 

Starting from the fundamental conception that while the 
European civilisation has got for its motto ‘nationalism’, the 
Hindu civilisation had for its basic principle ‘cosmopolitanism’ 
‘brotherhood’ or ‘universal humanity’, to be attained by the 
perfection of the individuals, it may be possible to grasp the 
lessons of Indian history and to explain some of the most puzzling 
facts in the history of the Hindu period; such as, (1) why have 
the Hindus on almost all occasions been found inferior in 
their contests with their foreign invaders—Persians, Greeks, 
Scythians and Mahomedans? (2) why have they failed to take 
advantage of their splendid natural resources to excel in 
commerce and manufacture, production and consumption ? (3) 
why could they not in their best days have established 
political superiority over their less civilised and less powerful 
neighbours ? and again (4) why have they failed to give rise to 
a permanently organised national state coniprising the whole 
of Hindustan. 

These questions can be correctly answered only if the 
political spirit of the Hindus, their distinctive national ‘genius’ 
and their cosmopolitan goal—are constantly kept in view. 
In fact, the answer to all the four questions may be the one 
and the same, namely, that the Hindus in their politics never 
learnt to make a difference between individuals belonging to 
different nations. To them all the individuals, as creatures of 
God, are endowed with the same rights and capacities; and the 
accidental division of humanity into groups, could neither 
endow them with any different rigħts, nor could the natural 
and climatic differences in colour, stature or form justify any 
difference of treatment or generate any fundamental difference 
in capacity. The political or social man of the Hindus, like 
the ‘economic man’ of the classical economists, is everywhere 
the same. Thus to them—I mean to the greatest of them, 
the sages—it was not of much consequence whether the 
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governmental organisation fell into the hands of a group of 
persons belonging to a group different from theirs or remained 
into the hands of one of their own nationality, provided the 
progress to their goal was not arrested. ‘True it is that there were 
numerous contests—and some of them very fierce and heroic 
too—but such contests were often sectional or local, and seldom 
national, Hindu history abounds in stories and anecdotes to 
indicate that the indifference of the highest thinkers in the land 
to politics was not due to the neglect. 


I. WHY HAVE THE INDIANS AGAIN AND AGAIN BEEN 
DEFEATED BY THE FOREIGNERS? 


No one can explain away the fact of these defeats by 
reference to such accidents that at the moment of victory 
Anangapal’s elephant was struck with an arrow and the king 
was carried away from the field and thus the battle was lost, 
or that the defeat was due to internal strife or to absence 
of organisation, or to mere personal devotion to the chief's 
as distinguished from attachment to the national cause. All 
these statements are but half truths, and so, instead of leading 
us to the solution of the problem, serve to mislead us. There 
may be accidents in national life, as there are accidents in the 
life of the individual, but these are, in both the cases, rather of 
the nature of an exception than the rule. Thus Alexander's 
successful ruse in crossing the Hydaspes or Anangapāl’s 
aceidental misfortune might or might not have been the cause 
of the defeat of the Hindus. But why was it that in almost all 
their contests with the invaders in hundreds of battles and at 
widely different periods—they were found beaten? Where 
should we seek. for an explanation? In numerical strength 
they were overwhelmingly superior to the enemy, nor were 
they wanting in martial spirit. Prom the European Greeks 
to the Asiatic Mahomedans, all successful invaders have been 
deeply impressed with their fury, courage, perfect indifference 
to death, and the Johar of Hindustan and the rushing of the 
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vanquished Hindu soldiers for self-immolation upon the swords 
of their victors, has ever remained unparalleled in the history 
of the world. India is aptly called the land of wonder and 
this fact of the Johar has been perhaps the greatest wonder in 
the land. So we see that the Hindus were never cowards: and 
the explanation of the easy defeat and tame submission 
of the Hindus, is to be sought not in their military 
incapacity but in their political ideal. They began their 
politics, as already has been intimated—with the wider outlook 
of human or world organisation and perfection, while European 
nations confined themselves to the narrower outlook of national 
organisation or at best to European civilisation. Therefore the 
people whose goal was not mere national independence in itself 
but the organisation of the whole of humanity by perfecting 
its individual units, were not so much grieved at foreign 
domination, and did not attach such significance to national 
independence, as do the modern Europeans, so long as 
the progress towards their goal—the attainment of perfect 
life in this world and in the next—was not interfered with. 
This may be fully understood if we pause to bestow a moment's 
thought on the fact that religious toleration has been a 
peculiar and unique feature in the Indian body politic in all 
ages and that religious persecution has never been successful 
in India; and also that in this respect the vanquished Hindus, 
like the conquered Greeks, have been the conquerors of their 
opponents, negatively always and in all cases, also positively, 
with only two comparatively modern exceptions. I mean 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Scythians and others have 
come and gone but the Hindu ‘religious system has ever 
remained unshaken and has in mpst of the cases even absorbed 
the foreigners within its liberal fold by the śuddhi ceremony, 
of which a historical instance of great significance is to be 
found in the origin of some of the Rajput clans, the Agnikula 
and others. Even in the case of the Mahomedans whose motive 
for gonquest was more religious than political, the fact could 
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not but be recognised by all the foreign rulers, with but one 
solitary exception, that the religion of the conquered Indians 
must not be touched if the domination of [slam in their land was 
to be preserved. Here is an instance of the negative triumph 
of the conquered Hindus over the conquering Mahomedans, 
a fact which is doubly illustrated, first by the attempts of 
the wisest and the ablest of the Mahomedan rulers of 
India, to base their em pire on the sound foundation of toleration 
of Hindu religion and, if possible, on a new religion of 
universal toleration; and, secondly, by the attempts of a 
successor of Akbar the Great, to strengthen through persecution 
the basis of the empire by making Islam, if possible, the 
only (or at least the dominant) religion in India. In the 
first case a universal monarchy, the like of which has seldom 
been the fate of this country to witness, was established, 
and the great. Rajput princes stood as the pillars of the 
Mahomedan Empire. 

The above historical illustrations prove beyond doubt that 
so long as the attainment of individual perfection in this world 
or of spiritual life in the next was not interfered with, 
the Hindus cared little whether the king or the government 
was foreign or indigenous; but as soon as the idea spread, 
rightly or wrongly, that their spiritual life was in danger and 
that their sacred social system which was absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of their goal, was about to be transformed, 
all their latent heroism and sturdiness, all their spirit of sacrifice 
and capacity for organisation came forth in all its strength so 
that the mightiest governmental edifice of the age shook before it 
like a paltry reed in a river,current of tremendous force. This 
is the lesson of Indian history so far as militarism and foreign 
domination are concerned, * Thus the pledged word was 
more sacred to the Hindus than their national interests, and 
the foreign conquerors could safely rely on the Indian 
heroes and warriors for maintaining this domination so long 
as they did not foolishly interfere with the religious and the 
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social systems of the Hindus, which were so inextricably 
interwoven that they could not be separated from each other 
without tearing away the essential fabrie of that inscrutable 
mantle that has kept the heart of Hindu India so mysteriously 
shrouded from foreign gaze ever since the earliest Vedic 
days. 

Akbar the greatest Mogul-[ndian statesman, with rare 
political insight, found out the true nature of the attitude 
of the Hindus to politics, which demanded nothing but 
freedom for individual self-perfection as a means of human 
salvation, Perhaps it occurred to his mind that some one of 
his successors sitting upon the throne of Delhi, based by him 
upon the goodwill and affection of the people, would succeed 
in establishing the Mogul empire upon the firm rock of 
an universal Indian religion. In this respect this oriental 
monarch, was far superior to his compeers of the West in 
not exalting any one of the contending religions of the country 


—not even his own— but in founding a xew religion based on 
the principle of universal toleration. The success of Akbar, 
the subsequent failure of Aurangzeb, the rise of the Marathas, 
the revival of the Rajputs and the conversion of the Sikhs 
from a religious into a military commonwealth, all point to 
the same conclusion, that the Indians were neither wanting in 
martial spirit nor in the capacity for military organisation, 
but all of them generally, and the best of them particularly, 
were rather apathetic to militarism, because they consciously 
set before their minds an ideal of life which was not national 
but cosmopolitan and which could not be attained by 
successful militarism. : 


Il, WHY HAVE THE INDIANS FAILED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THEI MATERIAL ENVIRONMENT IN COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURE ? . 


India presented to her people unique and = splendid 
opportunities for material prosperity. As a unit of production 
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the country has rightly been pronounced to be a miniature 
world, a land which can be economically self-sufficient. 
In fact, in early times India was supposed to be a land of 
fabulous wealth which excited the cupidity of the foreigner in 
all ages. In bygone days the country prospered as perhaps 
no other country in the world ever did, and her surplus 
production was so vast, that a large number of her people could 
Wholly devote themselves to intellectual pursuits and fine 
arts, indifferent to their material needs which bountiful 
nature supplied them practically without any effort on their 
part. It is manifest to all readers of Indian history that inspite 
of merciless spoliation of centuries, the country has still 
remained a land of economic wonders. Her architectural 
remains, her reputation for accumulated precious jewels and 
plate and hoarded coins, all point to the fact that in the past 
in spite of the characteristic neglect of material wealth by her 
people, the beneficent mother-land gave them so much more 
than they needed for immediate consumption, that there could 
not but be a vast accumulation of wealth. But it is also 
a recognised fact that in modern times the country is 
economically very poor and her people are lacking not only in 
comforts and needs of civilised life but even in the bare 
necessities of existence. Starvation is an ever present evil 
in the India of the day; famines are of such frequent 
occurrence that they are to be regarded as regular incidents 
in the economic life of the nation, and their dire effects— 
weak stamina and short life—have lost their keenness only 
by the fact of their chronic persistence. In a word, 
the fact remains that economically India, though in the 
vantage ground of the world in the earlier times, has now 
lagged behind the other nations as much as in other 
respects, 

: ‘The reason is to be found not in the lack of the spirit of 
enterprise, nor in that of intelligent handling of the splendid 
natural resources of the country, nor in that of the other human 
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factors of production, such as accurate calculation in respect 
of the future, proper manipulation and co-ordination of 
the several agents of production. Recent accumulation of 
historical evidence shows that the enterprise of the early Hindus, 
Whether in maritime trade or adventurous colonisation, was not 
inferior to most of the contemporary peoples. The existence 
of numerous architectural monuments, religious temples, 
cave-excavations and irrigation tanks, the completion of each 
of which took several years and the labour of several thousand 
men, bear witness to the power of organisation and co-ordination 
of labour and other virtues leading to material greatness yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that in the long run the Indians not only 
have been found wanting in the economic competition with 
the other nations of the world, but also have been proved to 
be far inferior in economie qualities to most of the prosperous 
people at the present day. The cause of this lies in the 
peculiarity of their national end which could not be secured by 
production or accumulation of wealth, but by some other means. 
They attached supreme importance to those attributes and 
surroundings of life which would lead to the development and 
perfection of individuals. ‘Their whole energy, nationally and 
individually, was concentrated towards this end, and so their 
economical functions were more or less neglected. Rightly 
or wrongly even in European countries there was a spirit 
of condemnation against too much hankering after wealth, 
or money-mania, or Mammon-worship, and the progress of the 
science of economics was much obstructed by the idea that, 
after all, the knowledge derived from its study is not of the 
highest order of importance to humanity. If the idea of 
immortality or after-life he not altogether kept out of the 
human mind, and if the short span ef life in this world be not 
regarded the be-all and end-all of human destiny, then certainly 
men would be confronted by thoughts which will bring home to 
them the importance of many things other than the production, 
consumption and accumulation of material wealth. Even if 
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the philanthropic idea of perfecting the individual, advancing 
the nation or civilising the world be clearly and steadily kept 
in view, then the present industrial arrangement and the 
economic situation of the civilised world with all the 
accompanying evils to individuals as well as to the nations and 
to. humanity—heartless competition, unjust distribution, 
selfish appropriation of the natural resources, barbarous methods 
of production, fraudulent adulteration of articles, injurious 
monopolisation and combination, economic wars and the” 
retardation of the progress of the less civilised peoples of the 
world through the deliberate policy of keeping them down by 
the forcible occupation of their lands, dumping of foreign 
woods in their countries and the other western methods of 
spoliation—cannot be too strongly condemned. In short the 
present individual or national money-mania has been a serious 
obstruction to the perfection of individuals and to the progress 
of nations. It has divided christendom into so many hostile 
camps for sordid lust of wealth, which is falsely regarded by 
the bias of the money-maniacs, as the machiavellian means to 
a noble end—national prosperity and power. From the results 
of this idea in the past and from the indications of the present, 
from most of the international wars of the last few centuries 
and the domestic bitterness that is being increasingly manifest 
between the capitalist and the labouring classes at present— 
one can easily perceive what seeds of evil are rapidly germinating 
under the smooth surface of national prosperity. The recent 
rise and the rapid spread of Bolshevism with all the horrifying 
revelation of revolutionary crime and misery in its train, 
cannot but be taken as evidence of the natural retribution for 
the class oppression and injustice eontinued through so many 
generations of the so-called contributors to the national 
prosperity. Can it be said in truth, with all this as a result of 
the economie activity of Europe, that the world is becoming 
better and nobler or that humanity is happier and more 
prosperous as a whole ? Can it be said that the greatest brains 
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of the age are engaged in solving the eternal problem of the 
world, devoting themselves to the task of lessening human 
misery or of increasing human felicity? ‘The amassing of 
wealth by a few at the cost of the many and the increased 
material prosperity have heen the summum bonum of human 
life as taught by the cleverest men of Europe or America, 
those who from their high intellectual capacities might have 
been regarded as born for something nobler and better. 

If the results on humanity of the economic activity of the 
western people have been so deplorable, and if Europe has not 
advanced morally or in true civilisation in spite of her wonderful 
material prosperity, it is perhaps possible not to pass an 
altogether adverse judgment against the ancient Indians for 
their apathy to the material welfare of their country, and it 
may be legitimately doubted whether the present economic 
misery of the Indians is due to the foolish apathy of their 
ancestors or to the wickedness of the outside world. The 
economic wants of the ancient Hindus were few, and they could 
live their alotted span in this world in a simple and natural way 
and go on towards its goal of perfection without creating the 
demand for those artificial and conventional necessities, the 
satisfaction of which is engrossing almost the whole attention 
of the world in modern times. The Indians never thought 
that it was necessary to exploit the earth or men with brutal 
pertinacity for satisfying the artificially created wants, which 
instead of contributing to the goodness of men and helping them 
to realise the glorious end of humanity, only lead to moral and 
social degeneration. To them the goal of humanity was neither 
individual riches nor national prospérity, but the solution of the 
human problem—finding out the true path to eternal happiness ; 
and hence their leaders and sages—their Gautama and 
Mahavira, their Rāmānuja and Śankarācārya, their Asoka 
and WVikramiditya—devoted their tremendous energies and 
extraordinary capacities not to the organisation of the productive 
or destructive agencies but to the solution of the eternal 
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problem of life—to the attainment of spiritual welfare. To 
them the development of soul was of far greater moment 


than the development of body and one of their great teachers 
said : 


awama mania waa | 
Ta Saletan H: HA TAH AeA 


On the other hand the ‘ factory acts’ and the ‘trust laws’ 
indicate the mentality of the European producers. Here one’s 
mind painfully broods over the contrast between the efficacy of 
the simple religious and moral sanctions against the crime of 
food adulteration in India before the advent of the Western 
economic methods in the country, and the sad failure of the 
stringent legislation of the modern powerful government for 
the prevention of the injurious mixture in food-stuffs. Again 
it may be said that one would have to pause before passing an 
unfavourable judgment against the economic life of the ancient 
Indians and giving an unqualified verdict in favour of that of 
the modern times. The retort that points to the frequent 
famines and chronic starvation, and the resulting evils of short 
life, infant mortality and slow decay of the Indian people, 
is not only irrelevant to our topic but also irrational and 
valueless in finding out a remedy for the present situation, 
as these are the effects not of the ancient economic organisation 
or want of economic enterprise of the Hindus but the direct 
and inevitable results of the selfish and brutalising material 
activity of the western civilisation, which cannot be removed 
by perpetuating the defective system or by making it work 
more vigorously. . 

But whatever may be the opinion regarding the goodness 
or*the badness of the system, our question about the so-called 
failure of the Hindus in taking the full advantage of their 
splendid environment, has but one answer; and it is that the 
Hindus neglected material wealth not on account of their 
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dullness in understanding the true interests of their country, but 
with a deliberate purpose and with perfect realisation of the 
elfects of their conduct on their social and economie life. This 
goal was definitely conceived to be the good of the whole of 
humanity and not the mere material prosperity of a single 
country which very often ends in degenerating vices, such as 
brutal selfishness, pride, immorality and want of spirituality. 
The Hindus, therefore, had to renounce, for the realisation of 
this goal, those practices and habits, which instead of reducing 
human wants would encourage their irrepressible tendency to 
increase like the hydra-headed monster. 


il, WHY COULD THE HINDUS NEVER ‘TAKE POLITICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF THE WEAKNESS OF THE NEIGHBOURING 
STATES AND WHY ARE THERE NO INSTANCES OF 
GREAT HINDU EXPEDITIONS INTO THE NEIGHBOURING’ 
COUNTRIES, MEMORABLE FOREIGN WARS AND PROFITABLE 
CONQUESTS 7 


It has been seen already that the Hindus were not inferior 
in military capacity or martial spirit to any nation of the world, 
We know also that the Hindus belonged to that noble Aryan 
stock of humanity, the branches of which are now masters of 
the whole earth, and in the ancient times swept away every 
other race from the covetable habitations in the world by their 
irresistible prowess. ‘The Hindus of India as the direct 
descendants of this parent stock of the Indo-European peoples, 
amply proved themselves to have inherited among the other 
virtues of this world-conquering stock, the irresistible martial 
spirit that made it triumphant everywhere. As their brethren 
were always victorious in theif struggles with, the Semitic 
peoples in western Asia and eastern Europe, so they 
too cvercame the almost unsurpassable difficulties of their 
situation in the Land of the Five Rivers during the earliest 
days of their settlements. From the seraps of historical 
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evidence leaned from the pages of Vedic literature, it 
can be vividly conceived how arduous was the struggle of 
our white forefathers with their black opponents, whom they 
ousted from their fertile native homes, how precarious 
was the existence of a handful of scattered Aryans among the 
multitude of hostile natives and how bitter and bloody was the 
life and death struggle between the two races. In the Epic 
and the Puranie periods also, the extolling of the military 
Virtues as essential attributes of kingship, the frequent and 
brilliant descriptions of the internal conquering progress 
for suzerainty, indicate unmistakably that the Indo-Aryans 
had neither lost their military capacity nor their martial spirit, 
at least for centuries after their first settlement in India, 
Whatever might have happened to them afterwards on 
account of the enervating climate of the country and the 
peace-preaching sdsirus. ‘The very few instances of outward 
expeditions that they made, had their origin not in any greed 
for foreign conquest, nor in what is regarded by modern 
civilisation as a noble end—national aggrandisement—but for 
moral purposes, for the vindication of national honour and in 
order to award deserved retribution, as in the case of the 
Ramayanic war, or for the sake of a time-honoured kingly 
pastime, as was Raghu’s digvijaya. But these expeditions were 
never for the occupation of a foreign territory, nor for the 
imposition of an indemnity; neither was a national wrong made 
an excuse for an eternal vendetta or for a permanent subjection 
and cruel exploitation of the conquered land or the vanquished 
people. Such aims have been mistakenly regarded by other 
peoples as the noblest for a*nation, but they are really nothing 
but selfish and obstructive _to human progress in practical 
application, ‘Che militarism of the Indian kings was regarded 
merely as a matter of honour, and the prize of their success was 
nothing but a sentimental satisfaction—a triumphant entry or 
a suzerainty unconnected with any material advantages—like 
the laurels in ancient Greece, Thus the princes who were 
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vanquished as well as he who had won the victory, could 
co-operate without any mental reservation in the Asvamedha 
ceremony that usually followed such wars, and they remained 
true and sincere friends ever afterwards. Not only this but 
during the actual fighting they were friends in the intervals 
of truce or the recognised periods of rest after the day’s or the 
season’s fighting. This has been again and again illustrated 
in the war of the Mahabharata and with the finest touch 
of idealism in connection with the history of King Dandi. 
Thus we find that true peace was possible in Indian 
civilisation after war, and the social amenities upon cessation 
of hostilities were sincere, and there was not, as in Europe, an 
armed, patched up and insecure peace, which neither party 
intended to sacredly observe, but did so under the force of the 
necessity of the moment. In foreign wars too as soon as the 
youthful and overflowing energy of a newly crowned head had 
spent its first honourable outburst, the glorious conqueror 
returned home to mind his higher and more peaceful duties, 
leaving the vanquished foreigners in peace, without any 
permanent interference in their affairs, to go along their 
own way to their national goal, and also without any 
material or selfish advantage to his own country. Wars, 
internal or external, were mere matters of honour and games 
for excitement to the Indian kings, like the ancient Olympic 
games or gladiatorial contests and the modern horse races, 
international football and cricket matches and similar other 
feats of valour and skill. 

Thus the answer to the question why the Indians failed to 
extend their political boundaries at éhe cost of the neighbouring 
nations, as did the Egyptians, the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Romans of the ancient times, dnd the Mahomedans and the 
Teutonic races of the mediaeval ages did, and the powerful 
European nations of modern times do at present, is to be found 
neither in the want of military capacity, martial spirit, and 
organising ability, nor entirely in the enervating climate of 
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their country, but in the goal of Indian life—the solution of 
the human problem. The best of Indians devoted their time 
and energy to find out the way to the eternal truth, divine 


perfection, universal happiness and peace here and in the 
life hereafter, 


IV. WHY HAVE THE INDIANS FAILED TO BRING INTO EXISTENCE 
A PERMANENTLY ORGANISED NATIONAL STATE LIKE 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN OR ROMAN EMPIRES 
OR LIKE THE MODERN NATIONAL STATES OF EUROPE ? 


It is a fact that Hindu India has seldom been a 
universal monarchy unlike most of the ancient empires, and 
the modern civilised states. Excepting a very few cases the 
political system of India remained decentralised, and even on 
those few occasions when there was centralisation of the 
governmental machinery in India, its soon came out of gear 
and became disorganised, as was the case with the Maurya 
and the Gupta empires. Asin the Middle Ages the formal 
authority of the Holy Roman Emperor was, as a matter of 
sentiment, thought to pervade the whole of the Christendom, 
so in ancient India the authority of a suzerain who performed 
successfully the Rajasiiya or the ASvamedha = sacrifice 
was accepted by the other princes, but in fact, for all 
practical purposes, they were as independent of an Indian 
Rajachakravarti as William the Conqueror was of the 
Emperor. In spite of the historical evidence with regard to 
the Imperial sway of the Mawryas and the Guptas, it must 
be admitted that unity sand centralisation in the political 
system of India were in the past rather of the nature 
of an exception than rule. In the Epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, in the Puranas, in dramatic and 
lyric literature, as well as in the semi-historical and 
historical records of Hindu India, we always find the 
picture of the country as consisting of numerous princes 
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and ruling dynasties perfectly autonomous and mutually 
independent, 

The inevitable conclusion is that India was ery seldom a 
political unit, perhaps on very few occasions and for 
comparatively short periods the country was something hke a 
federal empire, but never a completely centralised national 
state. The reason of this is to be found again in the ideal of 
the Hindus which was not the attainment of a unified and 
powerful national life for themselves, organised exclusively of 
all the other nationalities, and ever on the watch for opportunities 
of national aggrandisement at the cost the neighbouring 
peoples in particular and of humanity in general. The 
epoch-making centralisation of the scattered governmental 
power of France by Louis XI, the husbanding of the 
national resources by Henry LV and by the great French 
ministers of the period, were necessary for the national 
aggrandisement of France at the cost of her neighbours, 
But how could such devices have been of any use to a 
people who not only never cared for national glory and 
power at the cost of any of their neighbours, but who fully 
realised also the cruelty and the crime, the immorality and 
the sin of war for national selfishness? ‘Thus in a country 
where the main motive for political centralisation was absent, 
where the immemorial tradition was that of a decentralised 
political system, and where the units of the administrative 
organisation were the indestructible village communities, 
unique in their simplicity and usefulness, how can it be 
expected that any one would care to bring into existence 
a huge machine of government, *which would have been 
much more unwieldly then than it is in these days of easy 
communication, which is not only costly to maintain but ruinous 
in the case of an accidental breakdown, in the place of the 
simple but well-organised and easily workable small units 
of administration in close personal touch and sympathy with 
those who were most vitally concerned? The ideal of all the 
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numerous independent governments of the country was the 
same, their relations to each other were not merely diplomatic 
but friendly and affectionate, their matrimonial alliances were 
far less for political purposes than for domestic happiness and 
there was no necessity for considering the question of the 
balance of power among them as they all believed in the sin 
of a war for conquest. 

Thus we find that the answer to our fourth question is not 
different from that to the other three. ‘The -Hindus never 
considered that a strongly centralised political organisation was 
necessary for the attainment of their national ideal; and 
perhaps they were impressed with the vices of the plenitude of 
political power as leading to degeneration and imperiousness, 
international injustice, oppression and greed. That they were 
partially right in thinking so must be admitted, though the 
consequences of their political attitude were not an unmixed 
rood either to themselves or to the world. 

In conclusion we may say that the lessons of Indian 
History are to be studied in the light of this peculiar national 
goal of the Hindus; they should be sought in their conception of 
the eternal problem of humanity and in their clear enunciation 
of human duty which was not national but individual as well 
as cosmopolitan. ‘The lessons are to be found in the broad 
Hindu outlook which effaced from the mind’s view the barriers 
of geography and ethnology, in the tolerance of all religions 
and in the hatred of all that is not true and moral, in their 
forbearance in the days of power from aggressive war, and 
lastly in their love of peace and spiritualism and apathy to 
militarism and materialisry. 

The Hindus were never a politically successful nation 
not because they had no “political or military capacity but 
because their ideal was higher; the type of their civilisation 
Was perfectly moral and their mission was not oppression 
and spoliation, but love and sympathy, philosophy and 
religion. They were never successful in establishing empires 
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- like the Romans and the other European nations, not because 
no genius was born in their country comparable to Alexander 
P the Great or Napoleon, but because their national ‘genius’ gave 
their master minds a characteristic turn to devote themselves to 
ana out the path of salvation, universal peace and brotherhood. 
‘This is the particularity of Hindu history and the ‘genius’ of 
the Hindu people. 
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We all remember the storm of controversy that arose when 
Hindus returned from Europe first sought admittance to the 
orthodox Hindu society. The sacred texts depended on by 
those who stoutly opposed this innovation are two in number 
derived from two minor Puriinas, ditya and Brihonnāradiya 
and quoted by Raghunandan in his Udethatetica. In these 
texts it is laid down that sea-voyage (semudra-yalri), intercaste 
marriage and certain other customs are forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga which, according to the Hindu chronology, began in 
B.C. 3101. But the archaeological and literary remains of 
Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago disclose the fact 
that the injunction regarding sea-voyage was more honoured in 
the breach than in observance for a very long time even in the 
Kaliyuga. The Brahmanice Sanskrit inscriptions of Borneo 
and Annam, the Kavi literature of Java, the stupendous Hindu 
monuments of Cambodia of which we have a brilliant account 
from the eminent French sacrant, Dr. Foucher, the survival of 
Hinduism in some of the villages of Cambodia and the island 
of Bali, and other documents bear unerring testimony to the 
fact that during the first millennium of the Christian era and 
for some time after Hindus regularly undertook sea-voyages 
either to found colonies tin these lands and islands or for 
commercial purposes. This disparity between Hindu usage 
backed by sacred texts on the one hand and the monumental 
records of Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago on the 
other is one of the riddles of Indian social history, Professor 
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and the Maritime Activities of the indus, teferring the 
readers to that work for the general history of the maritime 
activities of the ancient Hindus a few details relating to the 
Way in which those activities were carried by the population 
of Eastern India will be given here, and a few suggestions 
offered towards the solution cf the riddle. 

The Dharmaśāsira of Baudhayana, one of the earliest 
extant works of the kind, the bulk of which is assigned by Bühler 
to the fourth century B.C., furnishes us with materials for the 
solution of this riddle as far as Ancient India is concerned. 
Baudhayana (II. 2. 2) includes sea voyage (samudva-samyina) 
among the sins that render’a man an outcaste (pataniyani) 
and provides expiatory ceremonies.’ In the beginning of his 
work, however, Baudhiyana (I. 2. 1-4) enumerates the special 
practices regarding which there is difference between the 
Northern and Southern India. Among such special practices 
of the south he names five, one of which, marriage of maternal 
uncle’s daughter, is still current; and among the special 
practices of the north he names sea-voyage (samudra-samyanam). 
Baudhayana then adds that each set of special practices may 
be tolerated in the area in which they are usually practised, 


‘but not beyond its borders, that is to say, sea-voyage is 


sinful for a southerner but permissible for a northerner. 
Baudhiyana’s own view that sea-voyage is permissible in the 
north is apparently in conflict with what he says about the 
seat of authoritative usages. He says that the country to 
the east of Vinasana (the place where the river Sarasvati 
disappears), to the south of the Himalayas, to the north of the 
Pariyatra (one of the Vindhya ranges), and to the east of the 
Kalakavana is called Aryavarta, and whatever is practised in 
this region is authoritative. We do not know for certain 
where Kalakavana is, but it may be assumed that Baudhayana!s 
Aryavarta is contermingus with Manu's Madhyadega which 
_ > See article by Dr. Ganganath Jha. — Siae ees e 
Part 1 of this sot. 
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extended from the Vinasana in the west to Prayaga (Allahabad) 
in the east and comprised Kurukshetra and the country of 
the Matsyas, Pañchālas and Strasenakas. If Aryavarta of 
Madhyadesa was included in what Baudhiyana calls North 
(ullaratah) then sea-voyage would have been recognised as an 
orthodox usage that could be practised everywhere. But as 
Baudhayana does not recognise sea-voyage as an orthodox 
usage, we have to assume that it was practised not in the 
Madhyadesa or middle country but only in the outer countries 
of Northern India. ‘This is quite evident from what Baudhayana 
says about the inhabitants of the outer countries. He writes: 

“The inhabitants of Avanti, Aùga, Magadha, Surdastra, 
Daksinapatha, Upavrt, Sindh and Sauvira are of mixed origin 
(samkirua yonayah). 

“He who has visited the (countries of the) Arattas, 
Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalingas (or) Pranunas 
shall offer a punahstoma or sarvaprysthi.” 

By calling the inhabitants of Avanti (Malwa), Anga, 
Magadha (South Bihar), Surastra, (Kathiawar) and Sindh as of 
mixed origin, Baudhiyana clearly recognised the ethnic 
difference between the people of the outer countries on the 
one hand and of Aryavarta or Madhyadesa on the other and 
by forbidding the inhabitants of the latter region to visit the 
maritime countries like Vanga and Kalinga he practically 
declares sea-voyage forbidden on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Madhyadesa. The same injunction that visit to outer 
maritime countries is sinful is repeated in other texts and is 
well-expressed in a well-known stanza quoted by modern 
compilers of sm rlinibandhdés which runs thus :—* He who visits 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Saurastra and Magadha except on 
pilgrimage should go through the ceremony of initiation 
anew.” * 
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As visit to maritime countries was strictly forbidden, 
sea-voyage was out of the question for the people of the 
Madhyadesa. But Baudhiyana’s testimony clearly shows 
that in his day sea-voyage was regularly undertaken by 
the inhabitants of the outer countries of Northern India. 
Turning to the east we find that in Baudhiyana’s day the 
inhabitants of Magadha and Anga are considered as of 
mixed origin and so intercourse with them is forbidden 
by implication, and visit to the maritime countries Bengal 
and Kalinga is openly forbidden. Between Madhyadesa 
on the one hand and Magadha, Anga and Pundra on 
the other, there are then other peoples, the inhabitants of 
Kosala, Kasi, and Videha who are frequently mentioned in the 
later Vedic texts but passed over in silence in the smrti texts 
of the sort we have been discussing. The reason probably is, 
that though these peoples were not considered as mixed in 
origin like the Magadhas and the Angas, they were not 
recognised as quite orthodox on account of their close connection 
with the mixed and the maritime provinces. All the data that 
we possess support this assumption. Our authorities show that 
from the earliest known times the inhabitants of Kosala, Kast, 
Videha, Anga, and Magadha were carrying on trade with 
countries lying beyond the seas through the sea-ports of 
Bengal. For the purpose of this sketch [ shall divide the 
early history of Eastern India into three periods: (1) the later 
Vedie period covered by the Brahmanas and the prose 
Upanishads forming integral parts of the Brahmana texts; 
(2) the Buddhist period extending from the fifth century B.C. 
to the end of the third century A.B.; and (3) the Mediaeval 
period from the fourth century to the end of the twelfth 
century A.D. i 

For the later Vedic period we shall cite two passages. 
In the Pañcaciñiša Brāħmana we are told that “those who 
go to the sea without ship do not conre out of it." 

` al area: age weil 4 8 aa afi (xiv, D 17), 
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The Ailareya-Brāhmana says, “Know that this /riştubh 
formula is the first among the hymns that I am to recite. 
Those who perform annual sels or deadasaha are like men 
who wish to cross the sea. As men who desire to cross the 
sea get into ship full of provisions, so these performers of satra 
use frisfuih formula.” 

We do not know to which parts of Vedie India these 
texts refer, 

For the Buddhist period our main sources of information 
are the sacred books of the Buddhists, though the sacred books 
of the Jainas and the Brahmanas also furnish valuable data. 
Prosaic statements of secular facts were repugnant alike to the 
Sramanas and the Brahmanas who wrote the sacred books of 
the different sects. But folk-memory could not forget the 
plucky men who daily risked their lives in the limitless sea. 
So there arose folk-tales with seamen, samudra-yalrikas and 
somudra-caniks, as their heroes. The Buddhist monks found 
it convenient to introduce some of these tales into their sermons, 
and to this accident we owe the preservation of a considerable 
number of old-world tales relating to seamen in the shape of 
jalakas, * birth stories’, and acadanas, ‘stories of remarkable 
deeds’, Four old collections of Jaitakas and Avadfnas are 
now accessible to students: the Pali Jélakallha-kath@, the 
Mahdivastu-acadina, the Dicydcaddne, and the Aradanuasataka. 
The Mahācastu is the Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins of the 
Madhyadesa. The Divyaivadaina contains tales that are mostly 
borrowed from the Vinaya of the Mūlasarvāstivadins. The 
Aradanasataka was translated into Chinese in the first half of 
the third century A.D. From the tales of seamen contained 
in these works we gather that in all the great cities of eastern 
India, such as Sravasti, capital of Kosala, Bārāņasī (Benares), 
Rajagrha, capital of Magadha and Champa (near Bhagalpur), 


t feed a sar: amfa tea fear age: agi naici Ga A um A aed 
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capital of Anea, there were merchants engaged in sea-borne 
trade and personally undertaking sea-voyage. 

Merchants from inland cities travelled to the sea-ports 
in caravans with their merchandise (mahdsamudraugamaniyam 
panyam) and these embarked in sea-going vessels called 
rahanam., In a passage of the Santiparvan of the 
Mahabharata we are introduced to a number of merchants 
who were going to the sea shore. “After that night had 
passed away”, we are told, “and the best of Brahmanas had 
left the house, Gautama, issuing from his abode, began to 
proceed towards the sea, O Bharata! On the way he beheld 
some merchants that used to make voyages on the sea. With 
that caravan of merchants he proceeded towards the ocean. 
It so happened, however, O king, that the large caravan was 
assailed, while passing through a mountain valley, by an 
infuriated elephant. Almost all the persons were slain,“ 

The ports where the merchants embarked are not named in 
the tales. If we can believe the stories about Asoka narrated 
in the Mahadcamsa, Tamalitti or Tamralipti was the sea-port 
of Eastern India in the Maurya period. In the Woehareaimésa 
(XI. 37-38) it is said that the envoys of Devainampiya 
Tissa, King of Lanka, who had been sent to the court of Ašoka 
at Pataliputra, on their return journey, and ASoka’s own 
envoys With presents for the King of Ceylon “embarked at 
Tamalitik and landed at Jambukola”, the port of Ceylon. 
Asoka is said to have sent the branch of the Bodhi-tree through 
the same port. The emperor, we are told in the lahavorhga 
(XIX. 4-6), “brought the great Bodhi-tree to a ship on the 
Gangés, and likewise the (levi Samghamitta with eleven 
bhikkhunis, and when he had caused those among whom Arittha 
was first to embark on that same ship, he fared forth from the 
city, and passing over the Viñjhā mountains the prince 
acpi arrived, in just one week, at Tamalittr”’. That is to 

ASoka — the Bodhi-tree in charge of the —— 
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and the nuns by a boat and himself proceeded to the port of 
Tamralipti by land over the Vindhya range or the hills of 
Chhota Nagpur. 

In two of the tales of the draddnasataka (Nos. 36 and 81) 
five classes of the crew ( paticha pauraseyan) and four classes, 
viz, Ahara, Navika, Kaicarta, and Karnadhara are referred to. 
In the Dharmarucyavadinam of the Divyavadina (p. 229) 
are mentioned the dangers of the sea. These are, dangers 
from whale (limi), timingila, waves (mrmi), tortoise (Airmea), 
danger of destruction on land (sthala-ufsidanabhayam) or 
loss in the water (jalasamsidanabhayam), danger of being 
struck by submarine rocks (antarjalagatanam parvratandim 
aghatltanabhayam), danger from kalikavat@ or cyclone and from 
pirates. The ralanas or sea-going vessels must have been 
commodious. In a tale of the Aradanasataka (No. 81)° it said 
that a merchant (s@r/hav@ia) went to the sea with his wife who 
gave birth to a son in the ship. In the Uttara@dhyauna Sūtra 
of the Jaina Canon is told the story of a merchant who had a 
son born at sea. A passage of this story may be quoted 
here ;— 

“In Champa there lived a Sravaka, the merchant Palita, 
who was a disciple of the noble and venerable Mahavira, As 
a Sravaka he was well-versed in the doctrines of the 
Nirgranthas. Once he went by boat to the town of Pihunda 
on business. A merchant gave him his daughter while he 
was doing business in Pihunda. When she was big with child, 
he took her with him on his returning home. Now the wife 
of Palita was delivered of a child at sea; as the boy was born 
at sea (seanudra), he was named Samudrapala.””* 

I do not know where Pihunda was situated. The tales 
supply us with very little gtographical data about the lands 
visited by the Indian sailors. In the Maitrakanykavadana 
which occurs both in the dAcaddanasataka and the Diryaradaua 
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is named a city called Ramanaka which was inhabited by the 
Apasaras. In most of the tales the seamen are led to an 
imaginary island called Ratnadipa. 

The Ajiata Kaundinya-Jataka of the Mahārvastu (III, 
pp. 341-359) shows that the sea-going merchants were 
patronised and often financed by kings. Once upon a time 
there reigned a very pious king over KoSala. The King of 
Kasi repeatedly invaded his kingdom and was as often repulsed. 
The great loss of human life on both sides that these wars 
involved at last touched the tender heart of the KoSala king, 
who, thinking that destruction of life was an inseparable 
eoneomitant of the kingly office, renounced his kingdom, 
and putting on disguise, set out for Daksinapatha all alone. 
During his journey one day, while taking rest in the cool 
shade of a Nyagrodha tree, he happened to meet with a 
semudrayatrika-sirtharaha or seafaring merchant who had 
lost all that he had by shipwreck and was proceeding to KoSala 
from the southern sea with a view to seek the assistance of the 
king of that country. Requested by the ex-king to explain 
the object of his journey, the merchant told his story and 
concluded—*“ | am going to the King of Kosala for cash money 
with which [ shall renew my business and save myself, fallen 
as | am.” | 

Hearing this the ex-king began to shed tears. When the 
merchant came to know who his interlocutor was, he was so 
much disappointed and shocked that he fell into a swoon. 
The ex-king said, “As you have come here from a distance 
with your hope fixed upon me, I shall act in such a manner 
that you will not be disappointed. eT shall sacrifice my life for 
you. Tie my hands behind me and take me to the King of 
Kasi. Then the King of Kast Will be pleased and pay you a 
very large sum of money”. The merchant agreed to this 
proposal after some hesitation. The King of Kasi had already 
offered a very handsome reward for the head of the ex-King of 
Kosala, But when the latter was produced before the King of 
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Khasi, he was greatly astonished to hear the merchant's story, 
and restoring the ex-king on the throne of Kosala, returned to 
Kasi. Then the King of Kosala, of course, paid the merchant 4 
large sum of money. 

The second object with which the ancient Hindus 
undertook sea-voyages was to plant colonies in lands beyond 
the seas. The chronicles of Ceylon enshrine the story of 
its colonisation by Hindus. ‘The story of prince Vijaya of Lala 
landing on the island of Lankā with a band of followers on the 
day on which Gautama the Buddha attained MVohdparinihbana 
at Kusinagara is very well known. But as there is some 
difference of opinion about the identity of Lala and as doubt 
is entertained by critical scholars regarding the credibility of 
the story, it may not be out of place to inquire into the 
historical value of this story. Lassen proposed to identify 
Lala with Lita or Gujarat and his opinion has met with the 
approval of some scholars. But the text of the Jeharasisa as 
translated by Geiger leaves no room for doubting the fact that 
this Lala is our Radha (Western Bengal). Vijaya’s paternal 
grandmother, King Simhabahu’s mother, is said to have reached’ 
Lala when she went forth from Vanga (Eastern Bengal) with 
“a caravan travelling to the Magadha country”. On the way, 
“in the Lala country a lion attacked the caravan in the forest ”’, 
writes the author of the Mah@vramsa (V1. 4-5). So there can 
he no doubt that the Lala of the Mahāvarħsa is no other than 
Radha in Bengal. 

The credibility of the story has also been seriously doubted 
with good reasons, for stories contained in non-contem porary 
chronicles cannot be accepted as history without Independent 
corroborative evidence, and independent evidence lending 
support to the story of Vijaya was inaccessible to us till recent 
times. This independent evidence is the peculiar language of 
the earliest Buddhist cave inscriptions of Ceylon published by 
Mr. H. C. P. Bell, late Commissioner of Archaeology, Ceylon.” 


* The Ceylon Antiquary oud Literary Register of October 1917 and January 1018. 
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The script used in these short epigraphs Mr. Bell designates 
“cave characters” or early B. C. type of Brahmilipi. One 
important test letter of these records noticed by Mr. Bell 
is the wavy or “corkscrew +’, Wavy or screw-like +a is 
found in the earliest known dateable Brahmi inscriptions 
of India, the rock edicts of Asoka in Western and Southern 
India and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodorus. 
Almost all the later inscriptions have straight lined ya. So 
the occurrence Of wavy va along with other archaic characters 
indicates that these early Ceylonese Buddhist cave inscriptions 
cannot be assigned to a date much later than the first half of 
the second century B.C. Mr. Bell has published the facsimile 
of one of these inscriptions, It is the Duwegala cave 
inscription. One very remarkable thing about this record is 
that it has to be read from right to left. Mr. Bell calls this 
pratiloma or reversed writing. The va of this inscription is 
also wavy; the ¢a has an angular lower part; but the top 
of the ga is roundish. The language of the early cave 
inscriptions are characterised by the following features : 

(1) Use of palatal ga to the exclusion of the cerebral 
and dental as in the Magadhi Prakrit of the Prakrit grammars 
and in the Jogimara cave inscription dating probably from 
the second century B.C, 

(2) Nominative singular of a-stems ends in e as in 
Magadhi and as in the Pillar edicts and the East Indian 
edicts of Asoka, 

- (83) Unlike Magadhi and the dialect used in the above 
mentioned edicts of Asoka the retention of the ra sound. 

(4) Like the spoken langfiage of Eastern Bengal 
substitution of ga and ba for għa and tha and occasional 
substitution of ka for sa. s 

Philologists trace the origin of the Bengali language 
to the Māgadhī Prākrit. But there is a closer connection 
between the Bengali language and the ancient cave dialect 
of Ceylon, than between the former and the Magadht Prakrit 
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of the inscriptions and of the grammarians. The cave dialect 
of Ceylon appears to lie in the direct line of ancestry of 
the Bengali language and indicates that the language of 
Bengal separated from the Magadhi before the second 
century B.C. This intimate connection between the 
earliest known phase of the Sirnhalese language and the 
Bengali indicates that the story of the colonisation of Ceylon 
by a band of Bengali adventurers is not devoid of historical 
basis. How far the date of the landing of the adventurers 
is reliable it is difficult to determine. But that the island 
was colonised before the time of Asoka is almost certain. 
It is said in the Mahācarńıśa (VII. 40-41) that when the 
followers of Vijaya landed from their ship “they sat down 
wearied, resting their hands upon the ground—and inces 
their hands were reddened by touching the dust of the 
red earth, that region and also the island were (named) 
Tambapanni.” Vijaya is also said to have founded a city 
called Tambapanni (VII. 39), that is to say, there was an 
ancient city in Ceylon called Tambapanni. In the Rock 
Edicts, Nos. 2 and 13 of Asoka, ‘Tambapamni and 
Tambapamniyas are named along with the Chodas, Pandyas, 
Keralaputtas and Satiyaputtas as border lands where 
Asoka sent missionaries of his dhamma. It may be noted 
in passing that the dhamma officially promulgated by Asoka 
in his edicts is not exactly Buddhism but a moral code that 
might serve as a common platform for the Brahmanists, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and its goal is heaven and 
not mircãna. Tanbapanni of Asoka’s edict is usually 
identified with Ceylon. But some scholars take it to refer 
not to the island of Ceylon but to the river Tamraparni, one 
of the holy rivers of the @neient Pandya country. In the 
Girnar version of the Rock Edict IL occurs the reading 
aé-Tambapankni and in the Mansera version of Rock Edict 
XIIL a@-Vanbapaniya. This @ or @ probably stands for the 
aba or aban of the other versions meaning ‘and’. The 
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reference to the Pandyas by name renders the mention of a 
river in the Pandya kingdom superfluous for the purpose 
for which these geographical names have been introduced 
into the edicts of Asoka, and therefore the identification of 
Tambbapanni of the edict with Ceylon appears to be more 
reasonable. This reference to the island of Ceylon as one 
of the border lands in the edicts of Asoka taken together 
with the traditions preserved in the Diperainsa and the 
Maharanmse relating to Asoka’s relations with Devanatipiva 
Tissa, King of Ceylon, and Mahindra’s mission, leads us to 
assume that Ceylon was colonised some time before the 
reign of Asoka, 

Missionaries not only of Buddhism but also of 
Brahmanism accompanied the merchants and the emigrants. 
The scriptural sanction for the propagation of Brahmanism 
among the aliens is contained in a dialogue of the 
Mahibhirata,” between King Mandhatri and Indra which nay 
thus be reproduced in translation :- 

“Miandhatr said, — What duty should be performed by 
the Yavanas, the Kirātas, the Gandhāras, the Chinas, the 
Śabaras, the Barbaras, the Sakas, the Andhras. the Madrakas, 
the Paundras, the Pulindas, the Ramathas, the Kambojas, 
the several other castes that have sprung up from the 
Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the Vaišyas, and the Śūdras. that 
reside im the dominion of (Arya) kings? What are those 
duties again to the observance of which kines like ourselves 
should force the Dasyu tribes. 1 desire to hear alb this, 
O illustrious god; instruct me, O chief of all the deities, 
thou art the friend of us Ksatriyas. « 

“Indra said,—All the Daxyu tribes should serve their 
mothers and fathers, their preceftors and other seniors, and 
recluses living in the woods. All the Dasyu tribes should 
also serve their kings. The duties and rites ineuleated in 
the Vedas should also be followed by them. They should 

* Siintiparcen, lar, 18-22, 
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perform sacrifices in honour of the pilys (manes), dig wells 
(and dedicate them to universal service), vive water to 
thirsty travellers, give away beds and make other reasonable 
presents unto Brihmanas. Abstention from injury, truth, 
suppression of wrath, supporting Brahmanas and kinsmen 
by giving them their dues, maintenance of wives and children, 
purity, peacefulness, making presents to Brahmanas at 
sacrifices of every kind, are duties that should be practised 
by every person of this class who desires his own prosperity. 
Such a person should also perform all kinds of pakeu-yajias 
With costly presents of food and wealth. These and similar 
duties, O sinless one, were laid down in olden days for 
persons of this class. All these acts which have been laid 
down for all others should be done by persons also of the 
Dasyu class,” 

The Brahmanic monuments of Indo-China and of the 
Kast Indian Archipelago bear eloquent testimony to the fact 
that these injunctions were strictly followed or rather that 
these injunctions were framed to give seriptural sanction 
to the actual practice. 

For the early part of what we have termed the mediaeval 
period, for the fifth to seventh centuries A. D., the records of 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Va-hien, Yuan-chwang and 
~T-Tsing contain valuable historical evidence regarding the 
maritime activities of the Hindus carried on through the port 
of Tamralipti. Pa-hien’s account of his voyage to China vid 
Java is well-known. But an incident recorded in Hwui-li’s 
Life of ITinen-Tsiang may be repeated. When Yuan Chwang 
proposed to Kumiararija, Phat is, King Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa, that he would like to return to China, the king 
said, “ But I know not, if you prefer to go, by what route you 
propose to return; if you select the Southern Sea route 
then I will send official attendants to accompany you." A 
copper-plate grant of Bhaiskaravarman found in the Sylhet 


E Urals Laje of Hiven-Torany (Londo, 1011), p 155. 
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district gives the name of Karnasuvarna as the shandarara 
(camp) from where it was issued. Karnasuvarna is usually 
identified with the ruins of Rangamati in the district of 
Murshidabad though the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti pushes 
it further east. According to Yuan-chwang Karnasuvarna 
was the capital of Sasanka, who is called King of Gauda by 
Bana in his Harsacarita. Bhaskarayarman was an ally of 
Harsa, whose brother had been assassinated by Sasinka. So 
it may be assumed that Western Bengal in which lay the port 
of Tamralipti fell to the share of Harsa’s ally Bhaiskaravarman 
after the downfall of the kingdom of Sasanika, and 
Bhiskaravarman’s proposal shows that there was regular 
navigation between Bengal and Chima.  [-tsing landed at 
Tamralipti in 673 A.D.. and when he left the sea-port, 
“taking the road which goes straight to the west”, he writes, 
“many hundreds of merchants came with us to Central India”," 
I-tsing returned to China also vid Tamralipti and has left a 
detailed account of the route.” 

No work is yet known that contains any direct reference 
to the activities of the seamen of Eastern India in the later 
mediaeval period after [-tsing. But it must not therefore be 
supposed that the inhabitants of Eastern India gave up 
sea-borne trade and other activities that necessitated sea-voyages 
after the seventh century. The ruined temples of Angkor 
Thom assigned to the ninth century A.D. by Professor Foucher 
are Indo-Aryan or North Indian in style showing contact with 
Northern India, whereas Angkor Wat assigned to the éleventh 
century A.D. is of Dravidian style. This indicates that in the 
later mediaeval period the chief centre of maritime activities 
in the eastern seas shifted from North-eastern to Southern India, 
The epigraphic records of some “of the dynasties of Southern 
India disclose that the rulers of the south whose dominions 
bordered on the sea had to maintain warships for the offensive 


1i Takakusu, I-feing, p. xxxi, 
t® jbid, p. xxxiv. 
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as well as defensive purposes. In the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin II, Chalukya emperor of Bādāmi, it is said that 
Pulakesi’s predecessor Mangalesa who reigned from about A.D. 
550 to G05 conquered Revatidvipa. PulakeSin himself sent a 
naval expedition consisting of “hundreds of ships in appearance 
like arrays of rutting elephants” (mada-jalaghalakarairnavaiu 
Salaih) to lay siege to Puri (or Dviraki ? ) on the 
western sea. The Pallava king Narasitnhavarman I of 
Conjeeveram conquered Lanka or Ceylon and placed his 
protégé Manavarman on the throne of the island kingdom. 
Narasimhavarman’s grand-father Sitnhavisnu is also said to have 
conquered Ceylon. The Cholas who succeeded the Pallavas in 
the northern Tamil country had also to maintain warships and 
carry on war with the kingdom of Ceylon. The Chola sea-power 
reached its zenith in the reign of the great Rajendra 
Chola I, who reigned from A.D. 1012 to 1042. Rajendra 
Chola’s invasion of Ceylon (Ila-mandalam) is referred to 
in the well-known Tirumalai rock inscription. In the Tanjore 
inscriptions of the 19th year of the same monarch’s reign is 
given the following list of other expeditions beyond the 
seas :— R 

‘And (who),—having despatched many ships in 
the midst of the rolling sea and having caught 
Samgrimavijayottungavarman, the king of Kadāram, along 
with (his) vehicles, (viz.) rutting elephants, (which were as 
impetuous as) the sea in fighting,—(took) the large heap of 
treasures, which (that king) had rightfully accumulated: the 
(arch called) Vidyadharatorana at the “ war-gate” of the 
extensive city of the enemg; the “ jewel-gate” adorned with 
great splendour; the “gate of large jewels”; the prosperous 
Srivisaya; Pannai, watered b¥ the river; the ancient Malayur 
(with) a fort situated on a high hill; Mayirudingam, 
surrounded by the deep sea (as) a moat; Hlangasogam (i.e. 
Lankasoka), undaunted in fierce battles; the great Pappalam, 
having abundant high waters as defence; Mevilimbangam 
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having fine walls as defence; Valaippavduru, possessing 
(both) cultivated land and jungle; Taliat-Tokkolam, praised by 
great men (versed in) sciences; Madaméalingam, firm in great 
and fierce battles; Ilamuridesam, whose fierce strength was 
subdued by vehement (attack) ; the great Nakkavaram, whose 
flower-gardens (resembled) the girdle of the nymph of the 
southern region; and Kaddram, of fierce strength, which was 
protected by the neighbouring sea.” ™ 

Nakkaviram is the Tamil name of the Nicobar Islands 
and Pappalam is same as Papphala, a port in Ramanna, 
i.e., the Talaing country of Burma, Kadāram, according to 
the larger Leiden grant, was the capital of Srivisaya. The 
“ancient Malayur (with) a fort situated on a high hill” is 
probably the “island which”, according to Marco Polo, “ forms 
a kingdom, and is called Malaiur’’' the Malayu of I-Tsine. 
According to the commentary of Albuquerque, Palembang in 
Sumatra was called Malayo. Kadāram or Kataha is probably 
the Ka-cha of 1-Tsing, which according to Groenveldt, suggests 
the name Kada, and must have been situated in the 
north-west of Sumatra. So the prosperous kingdom over which 
Sarhgrimavijayottungavarman reigned was situated in the 
island now known as Sumatra and is probably identical with 
the kingdom San-bo-tasi, the people of which according to the 
History of Sung (960-1279), traded “in all kinds of things 
with gold and silver”, “ write with Sanskrit characters”, and 
envoys from which “ presented lotus flowers of gold containing 

ls” to the emperor of China, Rajendra Chola’s invasions 
of the island kingdoms were probably plundering raids. Yet 
the wide area they covered indicates that the mighty Chola 
sovereign had a powerful navy. From the later Chola and 
Ceylonese inscriptions it is evident that there was regular 
maritime intercourse between North-eastern India and Ceylon 


$9 South Ind. Ins., fi, p- 109; and iii, p. 195; Epi. Ind. ix. p. 231, 
3 Bk. ITT, chap, VII 
1s Quoted by Takakusu, [-Teing, p. Xliii. 
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throughout the eleventh century A.D. It may be assumed 


+ that during the same period other Indian colonies,—Sumatra, 


Java, Cambodia, and Champa—must have welcomed Indian 
immigrants as late as the eleventh century. But the curtain 
then falls, Marco Polo who visited Sumatra in A.D, 1285 or 
1286 writes of Ferlec or Parlak, one of the eight kingdoms 
into which the island was then divided, “This kingdom, 
you must know, is so much frequented by the Saracen 
merchants that they have converted the natives to the law 
of Mahomet.” The Saracen or Arab merchants had been 
frequenting the islands of the Archipelago for centuries before 
Marco Polo. But why was it that they found no opportunity 
of introducing Islam into any of these islands before the 
thirteenth century A.D.? Yule writes, “A Malay chronicle 
of Achin dates the accession of the first Mahomedan king of 
that state, the nearest point of Sumatra to India and Arabia, 
in the year answering to A.D. 1205, and this is the earliest 
conversion among the Malay on record”. And this was also 
the beginning of the end. Brahmanist civilisation among 
the Khmers of Cambodia and the Chams of Cochin-China 
was submerged by the flood of invasions from the north. 
Java held on till the beginning of the fifteenth century under 
the mighty kings of Majopahit. But the death-knell of 
Brahmanism or Indo-Aryanism in Further India as well as in 
the East Indian Archipelago was sounded on the day on which 
the inhabitants of Achin agreed to listen to the Saracenic 
merchants about things spiritual. This great change in the 
attitude of the islanders towards Islam was very probably due 
to the fact that in course of the twelfth century A.D. the 
Brahmanist colonies beyond the seas lost touch with the home 
of Brahmanism. ‘The tributary streams of Samudrayatrikas 
‘and Mahasamudravaniks that had so long fed the great stream 
of Indian culture which had been led to the lands and 
l islands beyond the eastern seas centuries before suddenly dried 
+ ? < 


‘* Bk. III, chap. LX, 
B20. 
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up and as a consequence the main stream became sluggish 
and then began to dry up. Now the question is, why was it, ` 
that Vaniks (merchants), Brahmanas, Sramanas, Sadhus and 
other adventurers gave up sea-voyage towards the close of the 
mediaeval period and forsook their brethren beyond seas to their 
fate? The Paurinik answer to this question I have already 
referred to in the beginning of this paper: that sages had 
forbidden sea-voyage and certain other usages in the Kali age. 
If by Kali age is meant the epoch beginning from the twelfth 
century A.D., this answer may be accepted as historically 
accurate and one of the texts in question is first quoted in the 
great Nibandha or compilation called Chaturrargacintamant 
by Hemādri in the reign of Mahadeva of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri who reigned A.D.-1271-1281. But why did the 
sages forbid sea-voyage in the Kali age? For an answer to 
this we must interrogate history. 

In one sense the expansion of Hinduism in the South-East 
beyond the seas was but a continuation of another movement 
that was going on synchronously in the North-West of 
India—the expansion of Hinduism among such foreign 
invaders as the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the Tukharas 
or Yuetis, the Hunas and the Gurjaras who invaded India in 
succession between second century B.C. and sixth century A.D. 
We learn from the Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription that the 
yona-dulta or the Greek ambassador, Heliodorus, was a 
Vaishnava and from the cave inscriptions of Karle and Nasik 
we learn that USavadatta, a Saka, and son-in-law of Nahapina 
was a liberal patron of Brahmanas, The story of the conquest 
of the successive bands of conquerors from the north-west by 
the Brahmanas and the Sramanas up till the advent of Islam is 
now well known. But how wait possible? A Hindu, that 
is to say, a Brāhmaņa, a KSatriya, a Vaisya, or a Sidra is born 
and not made. The admission of a foreigner into the Hindu 
fold as a member of one of the four castes was possible through 
a legal fiction. In the code of Manu and other texts the 
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Sakas, Yavanas and others are classed as Ksatriyas who had 
„degenerated into»Śúdras on account of loss of connection with 
Brahmanas. Patajijali in his Mahabhasya" recognises the Sakas 
and the Yavanas as niravasita Stidras who do not permanently 
pollute utensils. So a foreigner who was either a Saka or a 
Yavana, or was supposed to be one, could easily get himself 
admitted to the Hindu fold either as a clean Sidra, or, if he 
was a chief, as a Ksatriya by performing vréa@tya-prayaéscitta 
or expiatory ceremony provided for a degenerate of twice-born 
origin. Like the Hindus of Gandhara, Punjab and Western 
India, the Hindu adventurers who went over to the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the Archipelago regarded the 
Malays as only Siidras who owed their degraded condition 
to loss of touch with the Brahmanas and readily recognised 
them as caste Hindus on their agreeing to submit to 
the necessary discipline. But why did the Hindus of the 
North-west shut the door of Hindu society against foreigners 
and the Hindus of the East abandon their brethren beyond 
the seas? <As regards the north-west the answer to this 
question is furnished by a Musalman Sanskrit scholar, Abu 
Raihan Alberuni, who came to India in the wake of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Alberuni learnt Sanskrit from the 
Pandits and had excellent opportunities of ascertaining the 
views of the orthodox Hindus of his time. He recognises that 
the Hindus of old were not so exclusive and attributes the 
revolutionary change in the Hindu attitude towards the 
foreigners to the iconoclastic zeal of such Musalman invaders 
as Muhammad Ibn Kasim, the Arab who conquered Sindh and 
Multan in the beginning ef the eighth century A.D., and of 
his own ruthless patron Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni.” Alberuni’s 

suggestion appears to be true’in substance. Before they came 
into contact with the Musalmans, the Hindus had known only 
such foreigners, whether conquerors or conquered, as were 
disposed to be quite submissive to them in religious and social 


At On Pn., I, 4, 10, * Sachan’s Alberuat’s India, Vol I, pp. 21-22, 
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matters. But in the Musalmans the Hindus found a body of 
aliens who instead of bowing to the Brahmanas and the 
Sramanas, invited the latter to give up their religions and 
accept the Koran and who went the length of defying the gods 
by destroying temples and idols. With what they saw the 
Hindus must also have heard that Islam had swept away the 
ancient creeds and cultures of Western Asia and Africa and 
so they must have been led to the conclusion that the same 
fate would overtake their culture unless they took exceptional 
measures to safeguard it. In the eastern seas the Hindu sea 
adventurers also found themselves confronted by the followers 
of Islam in the sphere of trade and missionary work; and the 
attitude assumed by the Hindus of Upper India towards 
foreigners in general as a consequence of the inroads of Islam 
must have gradually influenced those classes of eastern and 
southern India from which these sea adventurers were usually 
recruited and led to the unpopularity of the sea-voyage and its 
ultimate abolition by a vyavasthā of the learned. 

The last question in connection with this phase of ancient 
Indian history is, was this vyavastha right? I doubt very 
much whether we with our twentieth century notions are 
capable of properly judging our ancestors of the twelfth 
century A.D. Men who lived so near the time of those great 
teachers who inspired the Khmers and the Malays to build 
Angkor Thom, Borobudur, and Angkor Wat must have known 
better. But we who know our past too well to see that we 
should not allow it to retard our course in the future should, 
in the first place, as students of the past, assiduously endeavour 
to learn the lessons that the stupandous Hindu and Buddhist 
monuments of Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago 
have to teach us; in the second*place, as Hindus, to revivify 
whatever of the ancient Hindu culture survives in those distant 
lands; and, in the third place, as Indians to rejuvenate our 
maritime activities. 





DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS IN INDIAN POLITY. 


Dr. RADHAKAMAL MOOKERJEE, M.A., Pu.D., 
Professor of Indian Economies, University of Lucknow. 


The social composition and constitution of vast masses of 
Indian rural population still remain on tribal levels but Indian 
tribes show a more differentiated and elaborate organisation 
than the African, Australian and other tribes more familiar to 
the western anthropologist; the latter are retarded growths. 

Indian tribes are seldom unorganised hordes ; they exhibit 
an elaborate organisation of social government, the information 
of village-groups comprehended within circles of tribal 
jurisdiction and the absence of collective ownership. In the 
field of Indian sociology nothing is more significant than the 
gradual assimilation of the customs and forms of belief of the 
aboriginal tribes into the social system of the Aryan peoples; 
communities have been and are still being incorporated wholly 
or in part into the Brahminical social system. The Indian 
social structure and the racial constitution of the population 
as well are permeated in fact by the aboriginal element from 
top to bottom ; with the development of more settled habits of 
a predominantly agricultural population the tribal organisation 
gradually developes into and is ultimately superseded by the 
village community, the foundation of the Indian polity. Thus 
the constitution and internal management of the primitive 
folks and communities in India which have so far more or less 
escaped absorption demand some consideration in so far as they 
represent the primary and incipient structures which have 
been assimilated into ore moulded the social type and 
constitution of the Indian rural population. 

Turning to the tribes ' which are still in a comparatively 
primitive condition, we find among the Bhils who have 


' Cf. in particular the last Report on the Census of India, Vol. I. 
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locally settled down to agricultural life in the Vindhyan 
country, the division of the tribal area into groups of separate 
settlements called Para (the Para used as their local 
divisions by the Munda tribes is a universal word which 
survives in the subdivisions of the village in different parts of 
India). Each has a chief called Tarvai. ‘There seems to bea 
larger clan-grouping for social government and festivals. In 
the east side of India, in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the 
Munda tribes have shown more settled agricultural habits and 
a more developed system of clan-government. The Ho, the 
Munda, the Bhumij and the Santal tribes are divided into 
minor clans each having its totemic name. Each group of 
separate homesteads has its own headman known as Munda 
among the Ho and the Munda tribes; Manjhi among the 
Santals; and Sirdar among the Bhumij. As among the Bhils 
they have also larger unions of villages or clan-territorial 
divisions, each under a tribal chief. Sometimes these 
democratic communities form a confederacy and meet in large 
assemblies to confer on very important questions; but more 
often they are in subordination to.some local chieftain or 
Raja. l 

The Santals exhibit a superior organisation. The whole 
number of villages comprising a local settlement of the tribe 
is divided into certain large groups, each under the 
superintendence of a Parganait or circle-headman. This official 
is the head of the social system of the inhabitants of his circle; 
his permission has to be obtained for every marriage, and he, 
in consultation with a Panchayat of village headmen, expels or 
fines persons who infringe the tribal standard of propriety. He 
is remunerated by a commission on the fines levied, and by a 
tribute in kind of one leg of the goat or animal cooked at the 
dinner which the culprits are obliged to give.* 

Besides the village headman who settles disputes there is 
a deputy called Pramanik; both these officers are aided by an 


* Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. TI, 
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executive Jogmanjhi who sees to the actual execution of order 
and routine business while the headnfan or the Manjhi sits and 
issues the orders and only interferes on great occasions. The 
Jogmanjhi seems also to act as a sort of censor on the morals of 
youth and his control lasts till their marriage. There are also 
the village priest, the Naik and the village messenger, Gorait. 
In many villages among these tribes as also among the Hos 
and the Mundas, there is to be found the usual complement of 
village officers and artisans and the more so as the communities 
are agriculturally prosperous. e 
In some tracts the Parganaits have an official position ; they 
are appointed by Government and through them the Manjhis 
or village headmen pay their rents and deal with Government. 
The Parganaits are remunerated by commission of two per cent. 
on the collection of the Manjhis subordinate to them. Under 
them are Des-Manjhis who are their assistants and Chakladars 
who act as messengers. In some areas Sirdars have been 
appointed in place of Parganaits; they discharge some of the 
duties of police officers having a number of village chaukidars 
under them and perform much of the judicial works formerly 
transacted by the Parganaits. Government officials frequently 
send them cases regarding social matters, land disputes, etc., 
for investigation and report. There arè then three judges; 
one for the complainant, one for the accused and one for the 
Government. This court is called Salis and its decisions are 
properly regarded and subject to no appeal, Of the ordinary 
village Panchayat all the indigeneous officials, the Manjhi, 
Pramanik, Jogmanjhi, Gorait, Naik and Kuram-Naik are 
members ; all petty disputeg both of a civil and criminal nature, 
disputes about marriage and inheritance are settled by the 
village-assembly which meets now and then at the Manjhi-than. 
Disputes between men of different villages as well as 
matters which are too important to be decided by the 
village-assembly are referred to a Panchayat consisting of five 
neighbouring Manjhis under the control of the Parganait. 
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Above the village headmen and Parganaits are the people 
themselves; it is very Characteristic that at the end of the 
Santal year when arrangements for the new year are made all 
the village officials resign their posts to the villagers and the 
cultivators also give notice of giving up their lands saying that 
they will only keep their old house-sites and huts for their 

- wives and their own bodies connoting personal freedom. The 
community in fact returns to the primal communism ; 
after a few days, however, everything is pro forma given and 
taken back again; the village officials resume their duties as 
representatives of the people while cultivators resume their 
individual ownership under the trusteeship of the community 
represented by the headman. In the Santal village community, 
again, if a man leaves his village he cannot sell his house, 
for the timber of it belongs to the village; he cannot sell his 
land to outsiders, for it has to be taken up by a fellow-villager. 
The system of self-government works very well; internal 
disputes are still very largely settled within the village bounds 
and if the villagers are dissatisfied with the headman and other 
village officials, they can get them dismissed. 

In none of these tribes we find communal ownership of 
lands by village bodies. Occupation and clearing give rise to 
individual or family ownership under the direction of the tribal 
chiefs. Among some tribes there is the custom, however, of 
an equable distribution of land, so that good and bad lands 
equally fall to each one’s lot. In every case, however, the tribe 

.is jealous of encroachments on the uncultivated wastes which 
are within the territory of its Para. 

Dravidian customs regarding village life and land-holding 
are very difficult to disentangle from the village communities 
met with in different parts of Ifidia where they have shown 
continuous alteration and fusion as well as absorption and 
comprehension. But in certain localities where the Dravidian 
tribes have been imaccessible to civilising influences and 
represent the less advanced members of the race, tribal 
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organization as well as village settlement exhibit distinctly 
Dravidian characteristics. Among the Kands of Orissa, for 
instance, we find an elaborate scheme of tribal territories and 
subdivisions though a system of military aids, investiture 
of the tribal chiefs and patriarch by the Raja and other feudal 
incidents gradually supervened as the superior civilisation 
of the neighbouring Hindu princes exerted its influence. The 
tribe or rather the clan is first subdivided into Muttha, each 
descended from a common ancestor. There is the headman 
or the Muttha chief who sits with the village elders under 
the sacred tree which was either left standing when the 
forest-clearing was made or was planted on the establishment 
of a new village. 

The adoption of the name of the dominant tribe by bodies 
of artisans and menials is characteristic of both the Kand 
and the Gond, so that, as in the case of the Nayar but on a 
smaller scale, there are Gond blacksmiths, drummers and 
cowherds, and Kand blacksmiths and potters. 

There are recognised servile castes or hereditary menials, 
blacksmiths, herdsmen, potters and distillers, whose huts 
cluster at one extremity of the village. This, as well as 
the right of the village to the unoccupied waste within its 
jurisdiction, is a universal characteristic of Indian village 
communities but the villages here are held together not by 
any holding of land in common but by some connection of 
totem, or by tribal bonds under the control of a strong 
democratic organisation or of some local hereditary chief. 

In the feudatory states of Orissa the foundation of 
administration rests very Strongly on the village headman. 
He has acquired through prosperity a very strong position and 
is sometimes fully capable of maintaining his rights against 
the chief or feudal tenure-holder under whom he holds; claims 
to the forests in the villages are often asserted and recognised. 
Besides the priest of the aboriginal deity who ranks next to 
the village headman, the only other recognised official is 
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the Gorait or Chaukidar (village watchman). Headmen or 
Gaontias are ex officio policemen; and the Gorait, besides 
being the village messenger, is also the assistant of the 
Gaontia in all matters connected with police or the detection 
of crime. Though the necessity of military service has passed 
away, the whole system of the feudal tenure by which it 
used to be maintained still exists. Round the sites of the 
ancient forts which are mostly situated at strategic points 
on the border, are clustered colonies of men at arms 
called Paiks. From 10 to 30 Paiks are located in a village. 
The head of the Paiks in each village is called the Gorhatia 
or Garh-naik who has an officer under him called the Dal-behara 
or captain. He is also generally the Gaontia of the village. 
Over each group of 100 Paiks is the Sardar; there is also the 
Senapati, who is the recognised head of all the men at arms. 
The Sardar and Garh-naiks are bound to produce their Paiks 
whenever called upon by the Raja; they get monthly pay 
as well as rent-free lands. ‘The Paiks and all tenants of Paiki 
villages are exempted from all payments in kind. ‘There are the 
usual grants of service lands to village watchmen (Chaukidars), 
village servants, and the ordinary rent-free and religious 
grants. The type is similarly feudal in the Gond country 
and overlordship, fiefs and military service are similarly 
characteristic. 

Under the Gonds the whole of the Khalsa area had been 
sub-divided into Killas consisting of a varying number of 
villages, each Killa being under a Killadar or Diwan assisted 
by an establishment, the chief officers of which were the 
Desmukh, Despande and Sar-mukkadam who held an 
intermediate position between the Killadar and the village 
officials. The Marathas whose revenue system was directly 
inherited from the Gond system removed these intermediate 
officials, retaining only the general manager, who was now 
r called Kaniaishdar and whose charge was styled a Pangana, 
the keeper of the government accounts, now called Phadnairs, 
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and the Warar-pandia or recorder of the village accounts. 
Of the village officers the Patel is the most important; he 
is assisted by the Dandia or village accountant and the Kotwal 
or village watchman. 

Among the Maria Gonds among whom Dravidian 
institutions remain in their pristine form, each village has a 
headman or Patel, called the Gaita, In addition to his office 
as a Gaita he generally exercises also the hereditary functions 
of a Bhumia or religious headman of the village. This dual 
office used formerly to be held, as a rule, by one and the 
same man in the village and, with a few exceptions here and 
there owing to poverty or loss of influence on the part of the 
Bhumia, it is still so held in the majority of cases. The man 
enjoying the double office is, therefore, the patriarch of the 
whole village community, and his authority in the village (or 
a group of two or three villages) under him is supreme. This 
post is hereditary. The caste has not a standing Panchayat 
or governing body. It is called together when required. 
But the system prevailing in the caste is far more developed 
and is in certain respects more far-reaching in its effects 
than the ordinary Panchayat system prevailing in other castes. 

The jurisdiction of the village Panchayat is confined to 
the village itself and a local village Panchayat is never 
referred to for the decision of a case by persons at a distance. 
A group of about 50 to 100 villages is constituted into what is 
locally called a Patti, and this Patti acknowledges the authority 
of the chief religious and social headman of the group who 
is called the Sendhia. The Sendhia is the chief priest and 
judge of the Patti. Every marriage contracted, every case 
of social misdemeanour involving the penalty of a fine and 
every other social and religious function performed in any 
village of the Patti yields the Sendhia a fixed fee in cash, 
ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10, and in some exceptional cases 
up to Rs. 50. The office of the Sendhia is also hereditary 
and the Sendhia is the dominant authority in the Patti. The 
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authority of the Sendhia (for purposes of a Panchayat) is 
invoked only in exceptional cases involving the interests of 
a number of villages, and in such cases the decision of the 
Sendhia on an appeal being made to him by or against a 
village Panchayat (or a number of village Panchayats) is final. 
For purposes of a Panchayat therefore each Patti forms 
a distinct unit, the internal composition of which is as 
follows :— 

(4) Each village holds its own Panchayat composed of 
a few village elders and presided over by the village headman 
(Gaita). 

(ii) Each group of villages acknowledges the authority 
of the Sendhia who is the court of appeal for difficult or 
intricate intra-communal disputes. 

(iii) Each Sendhia’s Patti is, as a rule, a compact block 
of country, sharply defined by prominent natural geographical 
boundaries (a range of hills, a large river or a nala), and the 
Sendhia’s authority is confined to his own Patti. 

The affairs of one Sendhia’s Patti are never referred to 
a Sendhia of another Patti. Each Patti is known by its local 
geographical name (such as the Lahiri-patti, the Vennasugar- 
patti, the Jarawandi-patti, the Ghat-patti, and so forth), and 
each Patti is the sole undisputed domain of the local Sendhia.® 

A more advanced stage in village formation and settlement 
than that which the Kand and the Gond village represents is 
furnished by the Munda Dravidian village (as we find it among 
the Mundas and Oraons for instance) in the Chota Nagpur 
districts. We find here a very elaborate system of agrarian 
distribution and settlement, tribal-covernment and centralised 
control. Bhuinhari lands are allotted to the chief of the 
district, the headman or chief of ‘the village (the common title 
Munda for the headman suggests that the Dravidian and the 
Munda elements have mingled), the village priest and the 
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regular staff of artisans and menials, resident and entitled to 
their grain remuneration. There are also the Mahats or 
village accountants, the Bhandari or bailiff, the Gorait or 
watchman, and the Goala who looks after the village 
cattle. There are definite village boundaries and equitable 
arrangements for the distribution of land. The development of 
intensive cultivation and the increasing pressure of population 
have sometimes led to the stage of the re-distribution of 
certain classes of holdings held by non-privileged families and 
settlers. Exception is, however, made for lands for which 
permanent improvements or irrigation facilities have Deen 
made. Tenant rights develop and are respected. The clearer 
of the jungle was the owner or spiritual head of the village or 
co-owner with his original associates, if he had any. Their 
descendants own the jungle of which the village was made; 
all else are Prajas or ryots. An elaborate code of agricultural 
and grazing customs, forest and irrigation rules also develop. 
The strongest attachment to land is manifested as well as the 
feeling of individual proprietary right transmitted from 
generations. 

Originally the whole central table-land of Chota Nagpur 
was divided into Paras or rural communes, comprising from 
10 to 25 villages, and presided over by a divisional chief, 
called the Raja or Manki of the Para. But this element in 
the tribal village system has now fallen into decay. The 
Para divisions, however, still exist in their entirety in many 
tracts; there are groups of from 10 to 24 villages, each of 
which has its own Munda or village-head; while the whole 
commune is subject to a, divisional headman called Manki 
who collects the fixed rents payable by the villagers as well 
as other dues such as road-cess and Rakumats. - Formerly the 
Manki used to settle land and other disputes occurring in the 
group of villages under his jurisdiction, and also exercised 
general supervision. Indeed, the Manki is an essential 
factor in the original political organisation of the Munda 
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races and as such has existed everywhere among them. Both 
among the Mundas and the Oraons, the original social and 
political organisation of the Para and the Patti still survive, 
Among the Mundas, for instance, in the Bhuinhari area of 
Ranchi, each Para consists of 8 to 12 Villages; all the. 
Bhuinhars or the descendants of the original settlers in these 
villages being members of the Kili or sept. In each Para 
there is a standing committee or Panchayat with permanent 
officers whose titles such as Raja, Diwan, Thakur, Lalpande 
and Karta have been borrowed from their Hindu neighbours, 
The head of the Para was the Manki, the name and office 
of whom survive in few tracts, since the Hindu landlords 
destroyed his independence. In some dependent tenures in 
Singhbhum, as well as among the Hos and the Santals he has 
still retained his office. In the Khunkatti area of Ranchi the 
title of Manki survives and the Pattis of which the area is 
composed consist of 10 to 12 villages. There is no standing 
committee and there are no permanent officials, and the 
Panchayat is composed, when occasion requires, of the two 
headmen of the villages included in the Pattis, under the 
presidency of the Post-munda or occasionally of the Manki. 
In cases of minor disputes a private Panchayat consisting of 
members of the same sept is convened. “A president or 
Sar-panch is elected and he, with the aid of the two assessors 
selected by each party decides the question at issue. May not 
the title of the President as well as the procedure have spread 
far beyond the confines of Chota Nagpur and percolated 
through all the lower strata of the Hindu community ? 
Similarly among the Oraons the Para-panchayat is still to be 
found exercising its jurisdiction over a group of villages; all 
matters affecting the whole village and not merely individual 
disputes between villages, matters of religion, dates of 
festivals, disputes about flags as well as customary rules of 
sport and hunt are decided by the meeting of the Para-panchayat 
which is held once a year. The Para-panchayat is 
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presided over either by a Kartaha or a Mukhya. This 
assembly is a court of appeal against the decisions of the 
Village Panchayats; it also deals with offences against caste 
and tribal custom. The office of the Kartaha is hereditary ; 
that of the Mukhya is only held so long as the holder is fit 
to perform his duties. Most of the other Dravidian tribes 
and septs have also similar Panchayat organisation. The 
Rautias, probably Dravidian in their original affinities, have a 
representative assembly for groups of from five to fifteen villages 
called Mandal, which is presided over by a hereditary official 
known as the Mahant. May not the standing assembly of 
the Panchayat and the Mandali or circle of five, seven, ten or 
a hundred villages in Bengal have their original affinities in 
these vital Dravidian or Munda institutions ? 

Nowhere has the original political organisation of the 
Munda races, the indigenous village system based upon a 
federal union of villages under a subdivisional headman seen 
at its best than among the Hos of Singhbhum® who under 
a suitable system of protective administration have- still 
retained intact much of the original social organisation found 
in the other Kolarian tribes. The indigenous organisation 
has been adhered to at the settlements and it is significant 
that the British administration has utilised tribal government 
and tenures. ‘The whole state is divided into groups of 
5 to 20 villages, each under a Manki or divisional 
headman: the Mundas are all subject to the authority of the 
Mankis, who are assisted by Tahsildars or village accountants, 
and by Daknas or constables appointed by the Mankis. 
Every Munda is responsible for the payment of the revenue, 
and for the detection and arrest of criminals in his village 
to the Manki, who is in his turn responsible to Government. 
For acting as revenue collectors, the Mankis receive a, 
commission of 10 per cent. and the Mundas 16 per cent. of 
the revenue which passes through their hands. Besides these 
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duties, the Manki and Munda, each in his degree, has certain 
informal powers to decide village disputes and questions of 
tribal usage. 

It is an easy transition from the advanced type of the 
Dravidian village in south-western Bengal and Chota Nagpur 
area to the village communities of Madras Presidency. The 
resemblance is more manifest particularly in the west coast 
dirtricts of the south, in Malabar and Coorg, where democratic 
tribal traditions are still vital and potent in the formation of 
economic and social structures though feudal and monarchical 
tendencies have sometimes supervened. 

All over the south of India, we have living traces of 
clan divisions. The basis of the territorial organisation, coming 
down from very early times in the south was the Nad or Nadu. 
Such clan divisions form indeed the natural landmarks for 
defining the jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as 
those of the ancient Cheras, Cholas, Pandayans or the 
Poligars. Remnants of this tribal, territorial organisation 
are, however, most evident in Malabar and Coorg. In Malabar, 
the Nadu divisions are still governed on a clan basis and the 
Nadukuttams or meetings represent the democratic tribal 
gatherings like those of the Kands or of the Oraons; the 
Takka among the Coorgs corresponds to the Muttha among 
the Kand tribes and is comprehended within the Nad or clan 
region. The Simatoka corresponds to the chief of a whole 
district or region to be found among all Kolarian or Dravidian 
tribes throughout India. 

We thus see the elements of the Munda and Dravidian 
communal village surviving in the social organisation and 
economic structure of the Indian village community. In 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of Chattisgarh we 
find every stage of village organisation developed by the Munda 
races and Dravidians. The latter were as great colonisers 
as the Rajputs; and the centre of their organisation in 
Chota Nagpur is as important as Oudh and Rajputana which 
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give us the best data for reconstructing the Rajput or Aryan 
organisation. First, we find in the Munda constitution 
the divisions of the tribal territory into a number of villages, 
each under its own headman (the Munda) and also the union 
of ten or twelve adjoining villages (the Para), having its own 
tribal priest. Secondly, in the Gond villages of Chattisgarh, 
we find the headman assisted by four or more officials, 
composing the village Panchayat; thirdly, the transition to 
the elaborately organised villages of the Oraons ( Dravidians) 
is marked by the supercession of the Panchayat by the ruling 
council composed of the Munda or the village headman, the 
Pahan or village priest and Matho or the village accountant 
who became the Patwari of the Bengal and the North-west, 
the Kulkarni of Bombay and the Karnam of the South. 
Except the Pahan, these officers do not like the Munda and 
Gond headman hold a separate tract of land as an appanage of 
their office but they have allotments in the three cultivated 
tracts of land set apart for the clans of Bhuinhars or original 
settlers whence the Munda, Pahan or Matho are chosen. 
Lands have been held in communal tenures; redistribution 
has been the practice and in these not only the land held by 
the subordinate cultivators but also those of the headman 
come into the common stock. The Dravidians who interposed 
the central government of the Rajas over the simpler tribal 
type of village organisation took the rule over the Mankis who 
dropped into secondary position, converted the lots reserved 
for the old tribal Manjhis and Bhuinhars into royal demesne 
and continued the petty allotments made for the village and 
district gods (Grama-devata, Desauli, Bhutkheta) adding to 
them the reserved trees or the sacred village grove or the 
reserved allotment for the Mother-goddess worshipped 
throughout Southern India in images made of wood as 
Marriama. Allotments for the support of artisans and village 
menials including the watchman were also made or continued, 
and a steward ðr headman in the royal interest called Mahto 
p18" -: 
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was added on to the old village staff, and he was provided 
with an ex officio landholding like the earlier village officials: 
It is characteristic that throughout the south (the Dravida 
Deecan) the holding of land in virtue of hereditary village 
office or service (Manyam) is everywhere known. The 
~Wattan or land held ex officio by village headmen continued 
by Mahomedan administration in Central or Western India is 
a distinct Dravidian institution. The sacred groves and the 
royal lands worked by menials in many part of India, as we 
find in Coorg, for instance, are distinctly Dravidian survivals. 
Feudatory estates, Jagirs, Talukdaries, and Zamindaries in the 
Central Provinces and Berar are the distinct vestiges of the 
strong central government of the Gonds, who placed the great 
Raja in the most important domain, and grouped the other 
territories into greater or lesser chiefs’ estates, around the 
former. ‘The outlying districts of a conquered territory were, 
in the Dravidian scheme, usually occupied by chiefs (Ghatwala 
of Chota Nagpur and Southern and Western Bengal, and 
Poligars of Southern India) who were wardens of extensive 
marches, and their successors at this day occupy the position 
of considerable Zamindars. In fact large estates belonging to 
single owners in different parts of India owe their origin in 
many cases to the strong Dravidian rule by chiefs and their 
Sardars, The Dravidians, indeed, founded and consolidated 
the present land revenue system of India. The Muhammadans, 
the Marathas and the British have successively grafted on 
the Dravidian village organisation their own officials, Patels, 
or Desmukhs or Pandyas, for the systematic collection of the 
revenue, or utilised the old officials, the Kolarian headman and 
the Dravidian accountant ; they recognised the hereditary rights 
of certain leading families, “ proprietors” who built the forts 
round which the huts of the villagers cluster and continued 
the Jagirs and smaller grants, and in many cases retained 
even the allotments for the village menials and the riage 
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The village or family groups aggregated into unions 
called Nadus with some kind of chief, acting in assemblies, 
represent clearly in South India the same continuity of the 
Dravidian system of the central government of chiefs or 
Rajas assimilated into the more republican Kolarian system, 
characterised as it is by divisions of the territory on a 
tribal basis under the hereditary headmen of the villages 
(Mundas) and the Mankis in council. In village and city 
planning the division of the Indian village or city into Paras 
and Pattis each with its central site, the residence of the 
headman, is a replica of the Dravidian division of the country 
into Paras or Patti each with its central village, the residence 
of the Manki. The latter is still to be found where Dravidian 
institutions survive, or where Dravidian influence made itself 
felt, as in the eastern regions of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor 
and South Western Asia, along the old Indian trade-routes. 
The Panchayats and the Chaukidars or village (or ward) 
policemen, as well as the allotments of lands for village officials 
and menials are, however, the most vital of the Dravidian 
survivals, still found wherever the social composition shows 
a large Dravidian admixture, The Panchayats and the 
communal villages have not been obscured whether by the 
Mitaksara and Dayabhaga codes of property, or by the 
Muhammadan superimposition of overlords, fiefs and feudal 
tenures or by the British superimposition of the rights of 
individual property. In Bengal the unions of villages in a 
circle, Mandala, and Panchagrama, or five villages, the officers 
now called the Mandalika and the Panchagramika, the divisions 
of villages and urban congregations into Paras and Pattis, 
and the larger divisions now called Pargannas have their 
affinities to Munda institutions. In the gradual process of 
absorption of the Dravidians to the Hindu social organisation, 
we find survivals of the Dravidian polity in the Panchayats 
of almost all the non-Brahmana castes. In matters of social 
administration each caste is an autonomous unit having its 
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headman and peon and often its village headman. Appeals 
against the decision of the village-headman whose jurisdiction 
extends over each endogamous subdivision of the caste or 
tribe in each village are referred to a higher tribunal consisting 
usually of a council of these headmen, presided over by the 
tribal or caste chief, or head. ‘This tribunal exercises its 
authority over a number of villages, the number varying with 
the strength and distribution of the communities concerned. 
In the south the territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal 
is variously known as a Nadu or Patti, both of which denote 
old tribal divisions of the Dravidians. In most castes the 
decisions of the second court are subject to a third as even 
to a fourth tribunal, the constitution of which varies with 
almost every caste. In some castes several Nads are 
grouped together under the jurisdiction of an officer called 
Pattakaram, Periya-nattan, Peria, Dorai, Padda, Ejaman, Raja, 
Gadi-nattan, etc. Sometimes the decisions of a Pattakara, are 
referred to a board of Pattakaras: and sometimes, when 
Brahminical influence is stronger, toa Guru. Such are the 
vestigial remains of the old Dravidian tribal organisation, 
seen in its purer form even to-day in Chota Nagpur and 
Coorg, with its divisions of tribal territory into a number of 
villages, each under its headman, its groups and unions of 
villages called Paras or Pattis or Nadus and the hierarchy 
of tribunals composed of the board of headmen presided 
over by a chief or a Raja who still exercises a certain 
vague supremacy over a group of tribal divisions, Caste 
administration is of a strictly hierarchical character like 
tribal administration and monar®hical or republican forms 
survive as vestiges of the older tribal types. In each caste 
tribunal, again, we find the two assessors selected by each 
party advocating each side of the case before the Panchayat 
as we find in the tribal councils among the Mundas and 
Oraons for instance in Chota Nagpur. Among almost all 
South Indian castes matrimonial disputes are sent after a 
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preliminary enquiry by the village-headman to the head of 
the Nadu who decides them with the help of a few village 
headmen. This is clearly a vestige of the tribal custom of the 
sanction of marriages by the chief. In the Munda-Dravidian 
village organisation Khunt lots are allotted into flocks, one 
for the headman, and one for the tribal priest; vestigial 
remains of this are still to be found among many Dravidian 
tribes and castes in the south who still set apart the fines 
levied by the Panchayat under three heads, for the Sarkar, 
for the members of the Panchayat and for the priest. In 
Sandur State, Bellary, the first third is still paid into the 
state coffers, whence it is handed over to deserving charities. 
But with regard to the common ownership of the pasture 
lands, water courses and the village temples in the Indo-Aryan 
village community, it would be difficult to say whether 
Dravidian institutions found ready to hand were copied or 
whether they were natural outgrowths of early Aryan tribal 
conditions or whether they were inevitable under the conditions 
of Indian economie geography and physiography. We find 
in Manu that grazing grounds are the common property of 
the village, the people encroaching upon them are liable 
to penalties; and Yajiavalkya also lays down substantially 
the same rules. This was so even as early as the Vedic age 
when it was called Khila or Khilya, as surrounding the plough 
‘and. ‘he village land appears also to include adjoining 
forest tracts over which the entire village has a common right. 
Besides these there were the water course, the village temple 
and the village gods, which were the communal properties of 
the entire village. And tven with regard to the arable land 
occupied or cultivated by the villagers which was considered to 
he the separate property of the joint families, we find a trace 
of the communal right of the village in the rule that such lands 
could not be alienated without the consent of the entire 
village." In these cases the question of origins is difficult to 
| s Mitdkgaru, Chap, I, Sec. 1. 
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solve, but a nearly certain test of Dravidian affinities may be 
found in the regional prevalence of the worship of local spirits, 
and the sacredness ascribed to the earth, fields and trees. 
This anthropological test should be applied for the definition 
of Dravidian or Aryan political forms and institutions, 

The village sweeper or scavenger, Kulawadi, Tothi or 
Kotwar, as he is differently called is the guardian of the village 
boundaries, and his opinion was often taken as authoritative 
in all cases of disputes about land. This position he perhaps 
occupied as a representative of the pre-Aryan tribes, the 
oldest residents of the country, and his appointment may have 
also been partly based on the idea that it was proper to employ 
one of them as the guardian of the village lands, just as the 
priest of the village gods of the earth and fields was usually 
taken from these tribes. The reason for their appointment 
seems to be that the Hindus still look on themselves to some 
extent as strangers and interlopers in relation to the gods of 
the earth and the village and consider it necessary to approach 
these through the medium of one of their predecessors. © The 
words Bhumka and Bhuniya for the village priest both mean 
the lord of the soil or belonging to the soil.’ 

But it is not merely among the Munda-Dravidian tribes 
and castes that the tribal divisions and political forms still 
persist and are fused into the system of government and land 
administration. Among the Aryans, Jats, Gujars, Kors, Syeds, 
Pathans, ete., we find tribal village groups with a joint 
constitution throughout northern India; the strong tribal 
union has been utilised by the Imperial revenue system for 
treating the villages (or whateveg forms anything like a 
community), as jointly responsible for the revenue. 

In the Panjab and North-West Provinces,” the Itaqua or 
Thapa, is still occupied by a number of villages all of the 


7 Russel, Tribes and Castes af the Central Provinces, 
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same clan; there are then subdivisions, within which we find 
a number of still large groups called Khel. In cases the Khel 
itself is subdivided into a series, viz. into Kandi, and finally 
into Thal. Within these subdivisions come the families. 
Thus the village community does not wholly supersede the 
tribal organisation even in the Jamna Districts where the 
coparcenary community exists in vigorous perfection. Under 
the Mughals the revenue administration used to be hased. 
upon the Thapas, the revenue being assessed upon the group 
of villages as a whole, and being distributed among them by 
the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too till British time 
the primary subdivision of the tribes is into Thapas or Thambas. 
A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in 
course of time it would be inconvenient for them all to live 
together, and a part of the community would found a new 
village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which 
their tanks could be filled. This process would be repeated, 
till the tract become dotted over with villages all springing 
originally from one parent village. The group of villages so 
bound together by common descent form a Thapa, and are 
connected hy ties of kinship which are still recognised, the 
village occupied by the descendants of the common ancestor 
in the eldest line being, however small or reduced in 
circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day, 
when a headman dies, the other villages of the Thapa assemble 
to instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first 
tied on his head. When Brahmanas and the brotherhood (Meljor), 
are fed on the occasion ef death, ete., it is from the Thapa 
villages that they are collected ; and the Brahmanas of the head 
village are fed first, and refeive double fees. So among the 
menial castes, who still retain an internal organisation of far 
greater vitality than the higher castes now possess, the 
representative of the head village is always the foreman of the 
éaste jury which is assembled from the Thapa villages to hear 
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and decide disputes. In old days the subordinate village used 
to pay some small Chaudrayat to the head village on the day 
of the great Diwali. The head village is called “ great 
village”, the “turban village”, “ the village of origin”, or “the 
Tika-village”, the Tika being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased 
leader in the presence of the assembled Thapa. Mr. Ibbetson 
says: “In one case a village told me that it had changed its 
Thapa, because there were so many Brahmans in its original 
Thapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke to the 
original Tika village about it, and they said that no village 
could change its Thapa. Put kuput ho sakta; magar mā kumi 
nahin ho sakti ‘a son may forget his sonship; but not a 
mother her motherhood.’ ” 

The fiction of common descent is, even in these cases, 
preserved, as has been so well insisted upon by Maine. The 
man who thus takes a share of another’s land is called 
Bhunbhai, or “ earth-brother™: and if a landowner of a clan 
other than that of the original owners is asked how he acquired 
property in the village, his invariable answer is bhai karke 
hasaya, “they settled me as a brother ”. 

The Thapas above described are those based upon tribal 
organisation, and are still recognized fully by the Rajputs, 
especially in Kaithal, and more or less by the people generally. 
But the British revenue system, in adopting the tribal Thapa 
as one of its units, somewhat modified itẹ constitution, The 
revenue was primarily assessed and collected by the local Amil, 
an Imperial authority, But he worked principally through 
the Chaundharis or local heads of the people, who represented 
large subdivisions of the country, based, as far as possible, 
upon tribal distribution. Thus Chaudharis existed in old days 
at Jundla, Panipat, Bala and other places, and received aw 
allowance called Nankar in consideration of the duties they 
performed. They again worked almost entirely by Thapas, the 
assessment being fixed for a whole Thapa, and being distributed 
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over the constituent villages by the headman of the villages, 
presided over by those of the Tika or chief village. These 
revenue Thapas coincided generally with the tribal Thapas; 
but they occasionally varied from them from considerations 
of convenience, Old Parganah Panipat contained 16) Thapas, 
half Jaurasi having been separated by Farrukhsir.” 

Throughout the north, villages thus belong to different 
Goras (gentes) though it is by no means the case that their 
composition is absolutely homogeneous. Inside each village 
there are also often to be found two or three clans of distinet 
origins; the Jat villages are, however, more homogeneous. 
Sometimes the villages are held on ancestral shares by the 
descendants of a founder or a body of founders. Again there 
is ofterr no pretension to descent from a common ancestor, or 
the maintenance of ancestral shares; this gives rise to the 
Bhai-achara villages. The land is divided out in Hal or plough 
lands, a number being assigned to each family in proportion 
to its strength. The size of the Hal varies with the character 
of the soil being as usual the area estimated to be ploughed 
by one pair of oxen. Nor are the holdings in one block but 
(as usual in the genuine Bhai-achara or clan-fraternity method) 
the original distribution is generally most elaborate, the whole 
area having been divided into blocks according to quality and 
each sharer getting his portion in each block, Le., the number 
of Hal for each family consisted of a specified kind of each 
type of soil, good, bad and middling. These shares are observed 
in the division of any culturable waste and in apportioning the 
Malba or joint expenses of the village community. They 
are not now made use of ip paying the land revenue which is 
met by an appropriate acreage rate on the area actually 
possessed hy each, e 

In the North Western Frontier districts, there is also the 
similar tribal grouping of families and the recognition of 
different degrees of kindred which originate village location or 
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Allotment. The main tribes have each a separate tract of 
country, the Thapa; the Thapas are divided into Khets each 
having a central resident group and several hamlets. In 
many of the frontier settlements, series of invasions and 
migrations have, however, resulted in a demotic composition 
and thus the procedure of village settlement is confined to 
major groups and sub-groups. This has, however, not 
prevented the custom of a periodical redistribution of holdings. 
Among the Bannuchi the ancestral division of the clan guides 
the distribution of land shares up to a certain point only, that 
is, the termination of the original close kindred. Within the 
limits of each man’s share there has been a sub-sectional 
apportionment of land and water in proportion to the amount 
of canal excavation work done. In this case water rather 
than land became the first thing definitely appropriated by 
sub-sections and individuals within the several sectional limits. 
By degrees the then existing canals were improved and 
extended and branch channels and new canals were dug. 
Shares were determined by amount of labour contributed and 
that seems to have corresponded with the measure of ancestral 
right. As new immigrants came they were admitted subject 
to the payment of a water-rate; thus there were dominant 
groups who were both lords of the water and lords of the land 
as well as dependant groups who possessed no shares and 
received water from some share-holders for certain services 
such as performing canal labour, fighting, ete. Even now the 
amount of contribution of each village or individual is 
determined according to canal-shares distributed over the 
Thapas. In Banu also remnants of the system .of periodical 
exchange or redistribution (Vesh) are to be found. Formerly 
entire Thapa divisions were exthanged but gradually this 
proved uneconomical. In Marwar all or most of the territorial 
blocks (Wands) into which each village is parcelled is held as 
communal property which is periodically divided per capita, 
The position of each share or Month (Khula) is decided by lot; 
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after the expiry of the term of a Vesh a majority may within 
any reasonable time demand a new partition in which case a 
redistribution of the land is made. The following account of 
this kind of tenures by Mr. D. G. Barkley for the Administration 
Report, 1873, is interesting : 

“The remarkable feature in the redistributions Trans-Indus 
was that they were no mere adjustments of possession 
according to shares, but complete exchanges of property 
between one group of proprietors and another, followed by 
division among the proprietors of each group. Nor were 
they always confined to the proprietors of a single village. 
The tribe, and not the village, was in many cases the 
proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected at intervals 
of three, five, seven, ten, fifteen or thirty years, between 
the proprietors residing in one village, and those of a 
neighbouring village. In some cases the land only was 
exchanged. In others the exchange extended to the houses as 
well as the land. Since the country came under British rule, 
every opportunity has been taken to get rid of these periodical 
exchanges on a large scale by substituting final partitions or 
adjusting the revenue demand according to the value of the 
lands actually held by each village; but the custom is in a few 
cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors of the same 
village, though probably no cases remain in which it would be 
enforced between the proprietors of distinct villages ”. 

The Panjab in fact affords a peculiarly complete series of 
stages between the purely tribal organisation of the Pathan or 
Biloch of the frontier hills and the village community of the 
Jamna districts. The territerial distribution of the frontier tribes 
is strictly tribal; each clan or each tribe has a tract allotted to 
it and within that tract the*families or small groups of nearly 
related families either lead a semi-nomad life or inhabit rude 
villages round which lie the fields whieh they cultivate and 
the rough irrigation works which they have constructed. 
Shares in land and water were determined by the area of 
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holding and the amount of canal labour contributed. Gradually 
land (and water) begins to be the basis of the social structure 
instead of the kinship. The institution of the Hamsayah 
among the Biloches and Pathans by which refugees from one 
tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another tribe are 
affiliated to and their descendants become an integral part of 
the latter is an admirable example of the process by which 
subjection to common authority is superimposed upon and 
ultimately regarded as the same thing with kinship binding 
communities together. Among the Biloches the tribe or 
or ‘Tumandar is subdivided into a 
number of clans or Para Pith their Mukaddams or headmen 
and each clan into more numerous sects. This district tribal 
and political organisation is only te be found in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and its frontier. Elsewhere in the Panjab the tribal 
bond is merely of common descent and the tribes possess no 
corporate coherence. Among the Pathans each section a 
tribe also has its leading men who is known as Malik; in many 
but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khan-Khel or chief 
house usually the eldest branch of the tribe whose Malik is 
known as Khan and acts as chief of the whole tribe but he 
was seldom more than their agents in dealing with others; he 
possesses influence rather than power and the real authority 
lies in a democratic council, composed of all the Maliks called 
the Jirga. ~ 
The Jat and the Rajputs include the great mass 
of the dominant land-owning tribes in the cis-Indus portion 
of the Panjab. Predominantly military or pastoral or 
agricultural, these as well as the Gujars, Rors, Awans, Gokkars, 
ete., either are or have been within recent times politically 





dominant in their tribal territories. Very generally compact * 


territories are held by them even in the south-eastern districts 
of the Panjab where the village communities are the strongest. 
Where this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one 
or more Thapas or tribal groups of village communities held 
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together by feudal ties and by the fact or fiction of common 
ancestry. The chief tribes have thus retained a large number 
of villages, as the coparcenary owners of single villages or 
. even parts of villages, and they have retained their ancestral 
or some other recognised mode of sharing—a fact always 
indicative of strength of union or else of superior origin, and 
n in either case of a strong landlord feeling. The common rule 
is not to divide up completely, but to leave a portion of the 
estate in joint ownership. Tribal feeling is strong, and the 
heads of the village or local group of villages have great 
influence. The hereditary village artisans and menialx owe 
their tribal allegiance to the agricultural communities, and we 4 
still find the tribal organisation of the territorial owners ' 
of a tract perpetuated in great integrity by the territorial 
organisation of the village servants where all but its memory 
has died out amongst their masters." 

Among the Tibeto-Himalayan tribes, in Kulu and Saraj for 
instance, in Kangra district, clan or tribal allotments were 
possibly the rule but have now been obscured. The peculiar 
system of the allotment of [holding not in the shape of an 
ancestral or customary share as in the joint villages of 
the plains but rather in the shape of an arbitrary allotment 
from the arable land of the whole country whose integrity 
is inviolable may be connected with the custom of polyandry 
in these tracts. The fiscal unit adopted by the Imperial 
Revenue System was the Kothi which signifies the granary 
or store-house in which the collection of revenue in 
‘kind from a circuit of villages were stored. Leaving the 

= Himalayan districts we dind among the Boro or Bada 
tribes of Assam a well developed democratic tribal 

" organisation on a matriarcifal basis; there is an elaborate 
division into numerous sects and the executive consists of a 
body politic selected from wealthy and respectable men in 
‘each sect which still elect the local Rajas or chiefs. Where 
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they have come into contact with the Ahoms feudal 
traditions have developed the feudal system with its overlord 
tenures, fiefs, serfs and services. In some places the joint 
responsibility of the Khel under the headman called Muktar 
and the superior state representative, Raj Muktar still remain 
even as groups of Khel so represented still form a Raj or 
Raij. Similarly the Khasis are divided into petty states or 
independent groups of villages, each forming a little republic 
under its own head. In the sister hills, the country is 
altogether under the chief of Jaintya, who appoints 12 local 
officials to carry on village affairs, in which they are even 
now little interfered with, Among them the numerous 
exogamous clans are based upon descent from a female 
ancester. Inheritance is in the female line and the woman 
is the head of the family." Among the Naga tribes 
occupying the hilly region between Manipur and the south 
bank of Brahmaputra, the unit is not the village but a 
subdivision of the tribe called Khel (a word also used 
among the Panjab castes) or Tepfu exogamous and said to 
be derived from a single ancestor. The villages though 
nominally governed by a headman are in practice independent 
democratic units. The Sema or Sima region (a word also 
used among the Coorgs) under another adjacent tribe of 
the same group has a hereditary headman or chief who, 
however, exercises considerable authority and privileges. 
The Luseis live in villages under one of the petty chieftains 
who is entirely independent but has recognised duties 
to his fellow-villagers and in return receives a certain share 
of each man’s crop. The village is stockaded like those 
of the Naga, but is laid out differently, the streets radiating 
from some central open spot,* facing which is the chief's 
house and the Zawlbuk or guest house, where the young men 
of the village and any strangers sleep, and the chief's meetings 
are held. The chief settles all disputes in a village. There 
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is a regular code of punishments for different offences, the 
chief receiving a share of every fine levied. He has several 
advisers called Upa. They have the first choice of Jhum 
land when the chief arranges where the Jhums are to be and 
sometimes the chief allows them to get a basket from each 
house. The other village officials are the crier who goes 
round the village after dark shouting out the chief's orders, 
the blacksmith and Puithiam or sorcerer who performs 
sacrifices in cases of illness; these persons generally receive 
a donation of rice from each house in return for their services, 
The village and its constitution present many interesting 
points of difference amongst the wilder tribes and while most 
of the latter are content with the rude jungle cultivation 
which prevails amongst the Kol tribes, others have struck 
out a line of their own and grow superior crops and in one 
case by means of an elaborate and almost unique system 
of irrigation. Some tribes are divided into exogamous clans, 
mostly Totemistic; others live in village communities, each 
under its own headman independent of the rest; others, again, 
acknowledge the sway of a local chieftain owning several 
such villages. In the Chittagong hill tracts each village 
community is under its own Rooja or Karbari (headman), 
and they own tribal allegiance to the Bohmong as the chief 
of the country. The chief is the recognised head of the 
village, and his word is law to the inhabitants. He settles 
all disputes that may arise. “To assist him, he has three or 
four headmen chosen by himself. These men form a council 
and are called by the Kukis Kanubul. These men are 
supposed to advise the chief on all matters of state and all 
negotiations with foreigners are carried on through them. 
Every house in the village vontributes towards the chief's 
maintenance. 

Remnants of the clan territorial distribution and 
village settlement with its socio-juridical organisation on 


a tribal basis as well as the economic tendency towards a 
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distribution of land per capita at least after certain main 
divisions based on kinship are passed, are still to be féund 
throughout upper India. Instances of clan areas with their 
groups of- villages are most frequent. It is noteworthy also 
how the fiction of common descent is preserved even under 
circumstances which encourage admission of strangers into 
tribal organisation. In spite of unions of groups of adjoining 
villages in troublous times for common defence or the British 
confusion between ancestral shares and cultivating tenants in 
the village communities, ethnic ties have still been found 
strong enough for the application of the principle of joint 
responsibility as regards revenue. Indeed the general tendency 
of the North-Western settlement has been to preserve the 
village bodies, and in the Panjab plains this has been carried 
out fully, the settlement having created village communities 
in certain parts by granting waste lands for the enjoyment 
of a group of holdings in common. In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh we frequently come across the clan area, 
the Tarf; the Thok is a sub-group which usually become the 
administrative village and this again is sub-divided into Patti. 
The clans are very largely Rajput, Jat, Bhar, and Ahir, and 
some are Muhammedans who came with the successive 
invasions. Itis very characteristic that we sometimes find that 


the lands of the clan area, the Thok, are taken, partly in each: 


different soil area and are scattered over the whole Tarf so 
as to secure equable distribution. Village lands also are 
distributed by standard lots in the same way agricultural 
customs are recognised and any disputes that arise are settled 
satisfactorily by the Panchayat, which like other Bhai-achara 
institutions, exists in great perfection. Internal troubles 
destroyed in many cases these femocratic clans and villages 
came to be acquired by local headmen, by managers and 
revenue-farmers. Overlordships by adjoining Thakurs -or 
chiefs was freely accepted and not infrequently invited by local 
cultivating bodies. The vicissitudes of war and migration 
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have often obliterated any traces of clan fraternity while 
the ignorance of the early British settlement officers often 
destroyed the communal principle by vesting the ownership 
to any persons who became responsible for the revenue in 
circumstances when only such persons should be recognised. 
But whether villages are relics of former kingdoms or 
chiefships or of democratic clan settlement, whether their 
composition has now become heterogeneous on account of the 
influx of new settlers or their communal tenures have been 
obscured by the importation of the western idea of individual 
proprietary right, the juridical traditions of clan government 
and the economic traditions of the village community and 
communal tenure have survived and are still vital forces 
for the reconstruction of the village polity. Thus beginning 
in tribal origins we proceed to a democratic and differentiated 
social composition and constitution, the village community 
proper in the fertile plains and valleys of India. Outsiders 
are associated whose rights have been acquired by purchase 
or by their having jointly assessed in the payment of 
revenue in old or modern days. New colonists settle and 
new court yards are made separated by lanes from the older 
enclosures and thus by degrees the village grows until it comes 
to consist of a number of separate wards, usually inhabited by 
the same caste. There is imported the full staff of artisans, 
menials and servants who are given allotments of land or are 
paid in shares of grain at the harvest. The eccelsiastical staff 
has also its place in rural economy, its shares of village land 
or emoluments. Individual tenure supercedes the communal 
tenure. But the waste land is a common pasture for the 
cattle of the village; its external boundaries are carefully 
marked and maintained as aecommon right of the village or 
rather the township to the exclusion of others. Adjoining 
villages combine in the same way as tribal aggregations. 
There are unions of five, seven or hundred villages and their 
vigour and resistance of those, who in every age and region 
B 20, | 
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have attempted to encroach upon their autonomy, have 
N depended. upon particular political conditions and cireumstances. 
Thus in India, the whole framework of the interior management 
fs represented by the congeries of little republics whose 
internal constitution and condition remain unchanged and 
- which have still survived conquests, usurpations and revolutions 
= that could only affect the control of Imperial Governments. 
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DOMESTIC ELEMENT IN THE POPULAR CREEDS 
OF BENGAL. 


Rat SAHEB DINESCHANDRA SEN, B.A., 


Rantanu Lahiri Research Fellow, Lecturer in Bengali, 
University of Caleutta. 


[ propose to shew in this article that almost all the 
popular creeds of Bengal have been inspired more or less 
by domestic ideas which now form the mainspring and 
differentiating feature of some of our greatest religious 
movements. 

Let me commence with a survey of the Rama cult—one 
of the earliest forms of Vaisnavism, which at one time was 
the most popular creed not only in Bengal but in the whole 
of the Aryavarta, and which had, first of all, laid the 
foundations of the great temple of domestic virtues in India. 

It was Buddhism that had made the earliest protest 


in the religious history of the world against the divine 


commandment, “ Multiply and be fruitful”, by founding 
monasteries for the Bhiksus and the Bhiksunis—the Buddhist 
monks and nuns. In the Samanya Phala Sutta the Buddha 
is found openly to uphold the superiority of celibate 
life over that of the house-holder in a most eloquent speech 
which made the great king Ajaitasatru a warm convert to 
Buddhism. It may be urged that the Rishis of old and 
the Jaina ascetics had, at an earlier period of history, sometimés 
led lives of celibacy. But the Rishis, in most cases lived 
in seclusion with their wives and children surrounded by 
disciples, the Garhasthasrama or home-life being regarded as 
essential not only for completing their worldly training but 
spiritual culture as well. Stray cases of celibacy were ‘no 
doubt to be found amongst the Rishis and ascetics of the 
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pre-Buddhistic period, but the first great organization of 
celibate life in monasteries belonged to Buddhism, and this 
I consider to be the distinguishing mark that separated 
it from the prevailing forms of Hindu religion in that age, 
for a compassionate view of universal suffering and the 
stress laid on the extinetion of desires and on the realisation 
of higher spiritual truths, though they form essential features 
of the Buddhist religion, are found in an almost equally 
pronounced form in the Upanisadas and other earlier 
scriptures of the Hindus, 

A growing propensity among the young men of the 
age to respond to this call from monasteries was naturally 
dreaded by the Hindu community, as life in monasteries 
meant a severance of all connection with family-life. Though 
permission of parents was necessary for a young man to 
enter upon his career as a monk, they could not withhold 
it in the majority of cases, owing to the desperate eagerness on 
the part of their children to embrace the monastic life. 
We know how such permission used to be secured, 
howevermuch the parents regretted it. In comparatively 
recent times—in the 16th century—Chaitanya obtained 
permission from his sorrowing mother, who fasted 12 days 
after having consented to his saunyasa. 

The first emphatic reply to this much dreaded call from the 
monasteries came from Valmiki, the epic poet, who, according 
to the latest accepted views of scholars, lived in the 4th 
century B. C., a conclusion to which I have myself arrived 
by independent research, but which T need not detail 
in the present article. The Ramayana emphatically preaches 
that there can be no sanctuary as sacred as one’s own home, 
The son who keeps the pledged ‘word of his father is deified. 
The brother who follows his elder’s footsteps and the one that 
lives like a monk sorrowing over his separation from him, 
are both elevated to the rank of gods, For a wife there 
can be no heaven higher than the company of her husband, 
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though she has to leave a palace and, accompanying him, has to 
lead a miserable life in forests infested by demons and 
ferocious animals. The servant who obeys the master 
with implicit trust and devotion finds a seat in the pantheon 
of our gods, and the Great Ape of the Epic is to-day 
worshipped by millions in India. The virtues of friendship 
and devotion find exalted illustrations in the lives of 
Sugriva and Vibhisana, Morality itself is here seen 
overshadowed by the towering banner of virtues of 
family-life. Rama kills Bali in a manner which can hardly 
be defended from a moral standpoint, but it is for the sake of his 
friendship with Sugriva; and Vibhisana wins high laurels 
for a similar reason, even by abandoning the cause of his kith 
and kin, nay, by helping in their destruction. Ravana, the 
archetype of all evil is not here hated so much as the 
hunchback who causes a disruption in family-life and Raja 
Dasaratha is not admired so much for fulfilling his pledge 
as for dying for the sake of affection for his son, the banished 
prince. 

It should be borne in mind that the home-life was 
not altogether turned into “a rosy path of dalliance” in 
the teachings of the epie poet. All the austerities ever 
practised by Yogi or Bhiksu were undergone by the 
chief characters, These were not undergone for suppressing 
human desires by an almost superhuman struggle against flesh, 
neither for embarking on the perilous intellectual paths to 
solve the riddles of life nor for trying to know the unknown 
and the unknowable, but the austerities of the chief characters 
of the Rūāmāyaņa were albfor the sake of domestic ties, for 
the Epic was an irrefutable answer to those who proclaimed 
that the sphere of high spiritual bliss is outside the pale of 
one’s own home. 

It may be urged that some of the Ramayanie episodes 
were copied from the Buddhist tales. The love of Maddi 
for her husband Vessantara in the Vessantava Jélaka evidently 
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supplied inspiration for the sketch of the devoted Sita, and 
the woes of Dukitaka in the Sama Jālaka, we find exactly 
copied in the tale of Andhamuni of Valmiki’s Epic. The 
Jitaka stories no doubt contain some of the ancient stories 
of pre-Buddhistic India. But what I want to lay stress upon, 
in regard to this point is that though stray notes of domestic 
affection are to be found in ancient Indian lays, as indeed 
quite naturally in many legends and poems all over the 
world, the Ramayana is the first great book which inculcated 
the religion of domestic virtues and by its presentation of 
a great story in this new light successfully met the arguments 
of those who had wanted to establish the superiority of 
monastic life. The slackened ties of home were strengthened 
by its teachings and the attempts of the Bhiksu to demolish 
home-life found a most vigorous and formidable rebuff 
at the hands of the Master whose brilliant advocacy of 
domestic affe@tion fell like the heaviest of thunderbolts on the 
tops of the great Buddhist monasteries. The Lalilavistara and 
Agvaghoya’s Buddhacarita could not make such impression 
as the Ramayana did throughout the length and breadth of the 
Indian Peninsula, from the Himalayan valleys to Cape Comorin. 
The later Brahmanic school tried, by various interpolations 
introduced into the poem, to transform the great Epic 
inculcating domestic virtues intoa propagandist work of the 
Vaisnava sect. But the main feature of the Epic is ill-concealed 
under the thin veneer of the doctrine of incarnation, 
disseminated by the Brihmana zealots. 

Nowhere in India has this inspiration of home-life, 
breathed in the Epic, been so much appreciated as in Bengal. 
Here the vernacular recensionists made a further advance in 
investing the incidents of the poem with a living domestic 
interest. From Krittivisa to Raghunandan we have a host 
of Bengeli poets each of whom recast the Rama-tale in his 
own way, adding some elements of home-life peculiar to 
Bengal. The Lanka-kanda was thoroughly rewritten by them 
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in the light of the new devotional feeling favoured in this soil 
in the 16th century. In fact, in Bengal we have made the 
Rāma-cult absolutely ours in every respect putting an emphatic 
stress on its domestic features, whereas in the work of Tulsi 
Das, these have been made subservient to a whole-hearted 
devotion for Raima in a semi-pantheistic spirit. The characters 
of Rima and Sita in the Bengali recensions are not at all on 
the lines of the great Epic. They are Bengali in every respect, 
and though their figures have undoubtedly been made less 
towering, they win our affection and sympathy the more, 
being rendered into exact copies of men and women as we 
find in Bengali homes. The Bengali poets have partially 
redeemed the character of Kaikeyi by ascribing to her a 
remorse which we do not find in the Sanskrit original. On 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya after fourteen years’ exile 
he finds Kaikeyi covered with shame and remorse that 
excite our pity, and one poet puts this little speech into her 
mouth : 

“Oh Raima! Qh my darling! after long years hast thou 
returned, My own son looks upon me with contempt. Bharat 
does not call me mother and Satrughna will not even look at 
my face.” 

The domestic ideas set forth in the Ramayana still hold 
up the torch for illuminating the paths of our people from 
infancy. We need only name Rima and Laksmana to denote 
brotherly devotion. These names, uttered together to a 

* ‘Bengali, without requiring further elucidation, carry 4 
suggestiveness of the highest love existing between two 
brothers. Every girl hears from her infancy that she should 

be true like Sita. The blessings of her elders on her have 
always been,.“* May you have a mother-in-law like Kausalya 
and a brother-in-law like Laksmana.” So the gods of the 
Ramayana really represent our own conception of the ideal 
virtues of domestic life and are not the dwellers of any other 


paradise than the Bengali homes. 
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We next come to the Saura (solar) cult. This, I think, 
is one of the oldest religious cults of the Aryans. Its myth 
has given a colouring to the Christian and Vaisyava faiths and 
festivities, and evidences of its prevalence in the pre-historic 
times are found all over the Aryan world. Even in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, statues of the Sun-god made in Bengal 
are found wearing boots, which offer a striking contrast to 
the naked “lotus feet” of all other gods and goddesses of the 
Hindus. ‘This proves that the god had travelled from a far 
northern chilly region to this tropical clime of ours, and that 
even at such a late period he could not shake off the leather 
from his feet though he looked queer with it in the bhare-footed 
pantheon of our deities. | 

But from whatever country he might have come in a 
primitive age, the Bengalis have looked at him against the 
back ground of domestic life and have attributed to him homely 
qualities and occupations in their earliest songs in praise of 
him. In these we find him described first as a baby. He is 
asleep. Invocations are offered by the votary with a view to 
rouse him from sleep. The mother of the baby-god sprinkles 
red sandal drops, the boys ring bells and sing his praises. He 
rises slowly, and majestically does he appear over the tops of the 
houses of Brahmanas, flooding them with a rich red colour. 
The girls make offerings to him. Then does he shew himself 
over the houses of the brass-makers, the bell-metal-sellers and 
the weavers. In one song we come across the question, “ How 
does he look, brother, when he rises?” The question is” 
differently answered; one says “like fire”, another says 
“like the red flower” and a third says, “like the lips reddened 
by betel”. 

The mother of the Sun-god approaches him and with towel 
and perfumed oils totake him to the bathing gat of a tank. 
The babyhood of the god is described in the songs in a language 
of endearment for which the Bengali poets have a special 
aptitude. The child Sun-god gradually grows to manhood 
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when the good neighbours of his mother come and tell her : 
“See what a longing look does he cast on the blue sa@di of a 
Brahmana girl spread from the railing of her house, and how 
eagerly does he listen to the merry sound*of anklets on the 
feet of village girls ; itis now time that you should think of 
his marriage ”. 

The marriage of the Sun-god with Gauri, the girl-wife, 
opens up another phase of our domestic life. The girls were 
taken away from the care of their parents and subjected to 
the hard discipline of a wife at an early age, even when they had 
scarcely grown out of their childhood. The subject is full of 
pathos and of a very real sorrow to parents. The scene of 
parting is thus described : 

The sister of Gauri, who used to pick quarrels with 
her every now and then, goes to a corner and weeps, hiding 
her face. 

Gauri says, ** Mother dear, keep me with you, do not let 
them take me”, . 

The mother sobs and says, * How can that be done, my 
darling? I have taken money and made a contract”. 

The father wipes away his tears with his cloth but 
counts the money given by the bridegroom, 

The Sun-god is now in a boat with his little wife Gauri, 
She addresses the boatman and says, * Brother boatman, row 
the boat slowly a while, let me hear a little more the 
lamentations of my mother”; for the mother’s laments were 
becoming less and less audible as the boat got away further 
from the shore. 

Then through her tears*she looks at the Sun-god and 
timidly asks him *“ With you, my husband, I will go, but who 
will give me rice to eat ?” z 

“In my fair country ploughmen are tilling lands for you, 
my darling, and rice will not be wanting ”. 

_ «With you, my husband, I will go, but where shall L get 
clothes when I shall need them ?” 
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With a smile at the query but still with very real 
affection, the god says, “ In my fair country, weavers are busy 
making fine blue sādis for you and you will have them, my 
darling ”. 

But the real question has not yet been asked. She has 
scarce the heart to put it. Collecting all the strength of her 
heart she at last speaks out in a cHoked voice that trembles for 
very shame and sorrow, “ With you, my husband, I will go, 
but whom shall I call ‘mother’ there ?” 

The affectionate bridegroom holds her little head close to 
his bosom and says, “ Why, my darling, my mother will be 
mother unto you” 

The Sun-god in these rustic vernacular songs composed 
probably in the 12th or 13th century, is a country lad with 
strong domestic instincts and when his worship was supplanted 
in a later age by that of Visnu and other gods, all that had 
created this domestic interest in his songs, was accentuated 
and polished rather than given up, so that home element 
remains predominant even in the later stages of the different 
progressive faiths of Bengal. 

By way of illustration, we may refer to the a@gamani 
songs of the Sakta cult. There Gauri figures not as the wife 
of the Sun-god, but of the great god Siva. ‘The sorrows of the 
mother are described in these songs with pathos, not a whit 
less than in the older songs, but in a language which is much 
more polished and elegant. Menakā, the mother of Gaurt 
says to her husband Himavat, “Go to Kailas, and bring me 
back my Gauri. I have heard from Narad, that she weeps 
and cries, ‘Mamma, Oh mamma’.” Old Siva is given to drugs and 
in his intoxication abuses Gauri for no fault, and I have heard 
it, too, that all we had presented to Gauri as dowry in 
her marriage has been sold off by him for purchasing drugs”. 

Himavat, the Lord of mountains, is identical with 
the Himalayan Range. So much of human interest is given 
to the inert mount, figuring as a God, tn Chess songi Thit’ the 
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queen Menak& in one of them refers to his natural 
immobility by saying in an apologetic tone, “ Yes, I know 
that you are not fit to go, that old complaint of your 
rheumatism comes upon you every now and then”. Ina 
charming song Menaka says, “ Oh my lord, I dreamt as if she 
came to me; as I stretched forth my arms to embrace her she 
vanished, ah how cruel she is, but that is not her fault at all. 
She has inherited that stony heart from her father.” That 
Himavat is a huge block of stone is not at all lost sight of by 
the poets when they represent him as a god but they invest the 
material object with human qualities in order to make the 
picture vivid. The Vaisnavas have similar songs describing the 
grief of Yasoda parted from young Krishna, So we see that our 
rustic poets, unlike our philosophers, made their gods quite 
comprehensible to us, nay, they shaped them as men and women 
brought up in Bengali homes with sentiments peculiar to the 
home-staying race of Bengal. 

In the Bratakathas of Bengal, we find simple prayers made 
by the girls, to Saura, the Sun-god, for keeping their brothers 
and fathers safein their voyages over the rough seas during the 
monsoons. The little girls’ prayers havea charm and an appeal 
which at once lay bare the heart of these affectionate things, 
throbbing with anxiety for the safety of those who have gone 
abroad and full of eager expectancy for their return. 

One point needs to be emphasised in regard to the domestic 
element in these religious creeds. The Buddha shines in 
solitary majesty. The essence of the Buddhist doctrine in 
those days favoured the stoic calm of celibate life free frem all 
earthly bonds, and woman was regarded an impediment to all 
spiritual progress. ‘The idea was, no doubt, in a later age imbibed 
by the sister creed of Hinduism, when that religion was 
reconstructed more or less under the Buddhist ideal of extinction 
of all desires. But the Hindu Renaissance of the mediaeval age 
viewed matters from a quite different standpoint. It reserved an 
important seat for woman in all its theological and religious 
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propaganda, nay, it went a step further and asserted that 
every god should have his consort by his side in religious 
‘worship. The word, jugala in Bengali is suggestive of 
this important innovation in the history of almost all our 
popular religious cults. Sita and Rama, Radha and Krishna 
are to he worshipped together. Kalidasa had, as early as the 
5th century A.D., struck the keynote to this jugala-worship 
when he suid: 


aaar manAR | 
ama: faa ave mada i 

which means that Siva and Parvati are both as inseparably 
bound together as the word is with its import. In the 
Vaisnava theology the name of the female deity ranked 
higher and Si/a-Rama and Radha-Krishna are to 
invoked in this order and in no case is this order 
of feminine precedence to be reversed. Formerly in 
Bengal, as in other parts of India, there were to be 
found images of Krishna alone; but when the idea of 
jugala possessed the country, the figure of Radha was 
placed by its side in a later age. This will be seen from the 
fact that in all old temples of Krishna, the image of the god 
which is older, is made in stone, but the priests later on placed 
by its side, as supplementary, also an image of Radha made 
of bell-metal or by a combination of eight metals, commonly 
known as the asgfadhatu. The idea of jugala caught the 
fancy of our people in the 13th and 14th centuries when 
. owing to the terror created by iconoclasm, the builders of 
stone-images had practically abandoned their occupation. 
So a metallic figure of Radha had to be made. 

As a reaction against tine ideal set up by the Great 
Bhiksu, the Biagavata and some of the Tantras propounded 
this new religious cult in an emphatic manner, From a highly 
ascetic and unbending rigidity the new reactionary movement 
turned the public taste to sexual romance. The single was 
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held to be inadequate and imperfect. The religions of Bengal 
held up the jugala as their ideal. Complete control over desires 
was no longer the ideal and the whole country yielded to the 
charm of free enjoyment of love which they imported into their 
religious creeds. ‘The later schools of Parakiya and Sahajiya 
sprang up as a result of this new reactionary movement. In 
Orissa, this doctrine of perfection to be attained by free 
love became so depraved, that the figures of men and 
women in bas-relief in the Kanarak and Puri temples repel us 
by their startling indecency; and from the Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva to the Krishna Kirttan of Chandidas the same idea of 
unrestrained profligacy, occasionally redeemed by a spirit 
of faith and devotion, is the most striking phenomenon in 
literature. 

In Bengal the Bhiksu quietly passed away or dieda 
natural death in the arms of the Bhiksuni, and what survived 
of them came out of the monasteries as Neda-Nedis steeped in 
sexual pleasures, quite different from those who had taken the 
vow of celibacy and a life of abstinence. With the return of the 
soul from abstinence to sexual romance the domestic interest 
developed in the various cults which had at first started with 
asceticism and the control of passions. We find the old Siva 
in many of our popular vernacular songs quarrelling with his 
consort Parvati who charges him with infidelity in the most 
outspoken language. The. depth of their love is also a 
significant point which strikes us in art as well as in literature. 
We find Siva and Parvati not only together in their 
stone-images but embracing each other in a manner indicating 
the great warmth of coyjugal felicity and in the copperplate 
inscriptions of the L2th and 13th centuries, the preliminary 
verses to these Deities deseribe their positions when inspired by 
the deep and felicitous joy of union. 

In the oldest vernacular songs to Siva, we find him as 
the very proper deity for the agricultural people- who 
composed his songs. He comes here divested of his 
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terrible form of Rudra which he has in the Vedas. He 
figures as the patriarch of a family whose occupation 
is chiefly agricultural, He is of a happy-go-lucky 
temper and is a docile husband whose sexual morals 
are not always of an unimpeachable nature. He quarrels 
with his wife who is described as a shrew and an autocratic- 
tempered woman. RameSvara, who incorporated a very 
old song to Siva in his Sivayana in the 17th century, 
has preserved for us the sketch of this old god of the 
pastoral country as he used to be worshipped by the teeming 
agicultural population of Bengal. Here old Siva pursues his 
agricultural operations with the help of his servant Bhima, 
We find the god levelling the ground and planting rice on the 
ridges between the furrows. The god weeds out the grasses 
and seriously applies himself to work with a weeding hook. 
An almost pathetic interest is created when we find the 
Divine Soul destroying leeches in his corn-field by applying 
lime-water or when in want of requisite funds for his 
agricultural speculations he goes to Indra and craves a loan of 
money from him by executing a bond or seeks a lease of 
some lands much in the same way as a peasant now-a-days 
seeks a loan from some village Shylock. We find the old god 
watching his corn-tields in the night with the ferocious look 
(to use the eXpression of a poet) of a tiger, which of course 
indicates his vigilance. The various kinds of rice available in 
Bengal are all classified and enumerated with an exactness 
which only a rustic or a peasant poet could do. Imagine how 
glad were the rustic people when they heard in a song of 
Siva all that they wanted and loved.to hear. Their religious 
belief thus got its grounding in the experiences and joys of 
their own life. In the Sanya Piwāna, composed in the 11th 
century we find a devotee sorrowing over the Great God’s 
poverty. “‘Why do you go a-begging, my lord, from door to 
door?” he asks sadly, “some day you get alms and on other 
days you return disappointed”, and he advises the god to sow 
= 
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seeds of pulses and rice. “ You besmear your body with dust and 
ashes for want of oil; that is not good, my lord. Sow mustard 
seeds and get oil for yourself. How long will you, my lord, 
wear the tiger skin? Cultivate cotton, learn to weave, and 
make clothes for yourself.” The devotee instructs him in the 
ways of cultivation, moved by great sympathy and love for 
his poverty-stricken god. A distinguished European writer 
once discovered real poetry in this crude agricultural song of 
Siva. Ordinarily a man prays to his god for granting him 
riches and other things that he may want. But here the 
self-forgetful devotee is so lost in love for the god he 
worships, that he is not at all moved by any personal 
consideration, his only care being to see his god well off 
and happy. r 

Siva is not the only God whom we find in the capacity of 
a farmer. In one of the Brafakathas or stories recited at 
the time of popular worship, that has come down to us from 
the 9th century if not earlier, we find the question put by a 
worshipper to his comrade, “ Where is the god Indra gone?” 
The answer is, “ He is husking rice”, 

Thus it will be seen that the gods of the Bengali 
pantheon of various sects are real figures possessing qualitiés 
which the Bengali nts, who composed these rustic songs 
for the most part ‘in those days, appreciated most in men. 
The conception of a formless god, who is above all qualities, 
without any attribute or energy—the one whom the 
Vedantists contemplate—can never appeal to millions, nor are 
the Bengali gods, if we may use such an expression, high 
towering figures, unapproachable’ by reason of their super- 
human qualities, who terrorise men by their inscrutable 
Divine powers. A Sun-goti, a Krishna or a Siva is often on 
the same level with his worshipper and the latter shares the 
joys of his marriage, strings his love-tales into songs and 
laments his poverty as if it had befallen a member of his 
own family. 
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But this is but one side of the picture. The Siva legends 
became more edifying when the Brahmanic school took him up 
from rustic hands, aryanised him and placed him in their 
temple. The agricultural pursuits were abandoned and Siva 
became sublime with all the attributes given him by the 
Hindu Renaissance, and his character as patriarch of a family 
Was eyen more glorified by this change of form. 

He is depicted as one full of compassion and hater of 
none. Kasidas records his conversation witha Rishi. The 
Great God smiles and says, *“ You ask why I wear the tiger 
skin? It is because the other gods wear fine and resplendent 
apparels and they hate this animal skin. I love what others 
hate. These gods are mad after perfumes and scents and they 
hate ashes of the funeral grotind and it is for this that I paint 
my body with these ashes. They ride majestic steeds and 
white elephants. None cared to ride this poor bullock, for 
this I ride this animal ”. 

The goddess Gang&i was charged with some offence and 
outeasted. She sought Siva’s help in her distress. The Great 
God honoured her saying, “ Praises and abuses are all the same 
tome. I love the fallen, the wretched, and will never refuse 
ohe who seeks my help”. 

Kubera, the lord of wealth, is his servant. Yet he is a 
beggar—the divine beggar that is the one id€al of the Brahmana 
race who take pride in their poverty as did their Great God. 
Poverty here is renunciation and instead of making one poor 
enriches one’s soul, At the churning of ocean when precious 
things sprang from it, the gods divided the prizes amongst 
themselves, Siva was not ealled at she time; but when at 
the second churning poison arose and threatened to flood the 
universe, the gods prayed to him for help. He drank up the 
poison, the struggle was great and it left a blue mark on his 
throat, sacred to his followers as is the cross to the Christian, 
reminding them of the pain he suffered to save the world from 
destruction. 
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Siva is the ideal master of the house. He is an ascetic 
but does not abandon home. The doctrine of living at home 
and training one’s soul to religious bliss, can have no higher 
ideal than the Great God. All the higher truths of religion 
are taught by him to his consort and the vast Tantric literature 
pretends to embody the instructions given by Siva to Parvati. 
Here Siva is called Bhola, a Bengali word which suggests a 
world of spiritual ideas. The word Bhola implies that 
his temper is unruffled ; abuse him and he will smile. He is 
ever forgetful, never remembers wrongs and is full of 
compassion. The love of the Great God, described in the 
beautiful legend of his carrying the dead body of his consort 
on his shoulders and wandering over the whole universe 
absorbed in contemplation, has been dealt with by many of our 
poets, the best of whom, Hemchandra, gives a mystic 
interpretation to this tale in his poem Dasa Mahavidya. 

Yet with all his benevolence he is still the Rudra Deva, 
the lord of destruction. If he is angry, the planets will run 
awry and dash against each other and the whole universe 
will be upset and destroyed. It is his great restraint and 
control over temper that is the most beautiful trait in his 
character, for his anger is never roused except when universal 
good is at stake, 

The Great God frequently passes into samadhi or vision 
beatific, and no mortal eye can behold the region where his- 
soul casts anchor and remains fixed for ages. When absorbed 
in one such mystic vision Kama, the God of Love, aimed his 
invincible fiowery dart at him and disturbed his trance, but 


one fiery glance from his third eye reduced the fragile 


Kamadeva to ashes. 
In the Sakta cult we find Divine motherhood represented in 


various aspects. In RameSvara’s Sirdyana, Sakti as wife is cross 
and self-willed, not at all of a forgiving disposition towards 
her husband, but when she appears as distributing food, 


she is amiability herself and shows that loving motherhood of 
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which we all have seen instances in Bengali kitchens. The poet 
sketched the mother of Bengal in the most agreeable aspect 
recollected by children, viz. in the act of distributing food, the 
taste of which, sweetened by the memory of the affectionate 
hand that served it, is a never-to-be-forgotten joy in life. In 
Kavi Kankan’s Candi Sakti appears in all her majesty, 
autocratic, dreaded and resourceful, almost repelling by the 
crude vehemence of her temper. ‘The reader, nevertheless, feels 
the warmth of intense motherly love, bent on rescuing the 
child from distress regardless of ways and means. In Bharat 
Chandra’s Annadā Mangal, she is a quarrelsome wife but full 
of the milk of human kindness, unable to resist an appeal for 
help even when the applicant is a sworn enemy of her lord. 
When one comes to her as child she is completely overcome 
and remembers no ill received from him. This quality is 
strikingly observed in her merciful attitude to Vyasa, who had 
vilified her husband but in great distress sought her 
interceding grace. But it is in Ram Prasad’s songs that the 
motherly aspect comes out in the most fascinating form. The 
poet imitates unconsciously the mannerisms of a child, for by 
his entire spiritual dependence he has become like one. He 
prattles like a child before the Mother, sometimes accusing her 
of cruelty and informing her of his resolve not to speak to her, 
“Many have no mothers, but do they not live?” he asks only 
to accentuate his appeal for her commiseration. At another 
time he says that a dissappointed suppliant for her grace, he 
will turn a beggar and beg from door to door like a helpless 
orphan. The language is sweet and felicitous and the charm lies 
in the spirit of resignation, not inSpired by conscious efforts of a 
remorseful soul, but by an overpowering sense of dependence 
which none but a child can realise. ‘The mother often appears 
in the terrible form, but just like a boatman of Eastern Bengal, 
who'sees the stormy Padmā beneath his boat, but considering 
himself as a child of the river does not dread her, nay even 
enjoys the sublime tossing of her waves in a storm, so does Ram 
a ‘ 
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Prasid confident of the affection of the Divine Mother, 
see in the majesty and terrors of the destructive law of the 
universe her reassuring smile which dispels all fears of the 
devotee, who is her child in spirit. He has woven this 
all-embracing motherly love into a hundred songs in which 
the terrible mother, the sublime mother, is sweetness itself to 
her child. 

Now we have seen that the deity of Bengal has been 
sometimes the patriarch of Hindu homes as we find in the 
conception of Siva, sometimes the terrible Sakti, the Divine 
Mother, arbitrary and self-willed, but ever ready to stretch forth 
her helping hand to those who would cling to her like children ; 
and in the 18th century the progressing Saktism invested her 
with a poetic garb in which the terrible and the sublime are 
absorbed in an all-embracing love for the resigned child. 

Let us now come to a consideration of Vaisnava theology 
that has outshone all other creeds in spiritualizing domestic 
tenderness. 

Bengal is a pastoral country teeming with cows. On — 
her grassy meadows and fields the cowherd is a familiar 
figure and the sound of his flute by noontide and at evening 
spreads a poetic charm over the dark-blue landscape 
around. The Krishna cult is here associated with the pastoral 
life of that deity. Krishna as king of Mathura and Dvaraka 
is little regarded in this province. If one researches through 
the whole of old Bengali literature he will come across many old 
Manuscripts which deal with that portion of the Bhagavata, 
the 10th canto, in which his amours with Gopis, his flute-playing 
and childish freaks are described, but very rarely will the 
student find any Bengali recension of any other cantos of 
that Purana. The martia? career of Krishna and his 
political wisdom rarely form the themes of a Bengali 
devotee’s song. Krishna’s sceptre has very little terror 
for him, nor do the royal robes of the divine monarch 
dazzle his eyes. Divested of all his might and show of power, 
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the god has come to Bengal as a cowherd with his flute. 
The boy Krishna is described by Bengali poets as the very 
prince of mischief and wild pranks. Yet the glowing 
descriptions of Krishna’s childish freaks only enhance the 
impression of supreme love in which he is held by his mother. 
This obviously indicates the philosophy of the growth of 
motherly feelings. Though she always points out a child’s 
faults and is never weary of trying to reform him by her 
sermons, it is a curious psychological phenomenon that in her 
heart of hearts she does not seem to like a reformed child. 
Who would like the sight of a stagnant rivulet? We all like 
to see it flowing, even though its dance may drench our raiment. 
Premature wisdom is repelling in a child. A boy who 
sits quiet like a Buddhist monk is not generally loved, 
howevermuch he may be admired. The boy must be playful, 
active, even verging on perversity and child Krishna ty pifies 
all these qualities and proves that the wicked boy is cenerally 
the pet of the mother. 

We have seen that the religious sentiment of the Bengali 
people originated from, and was continually nourished by 
domestic feeling and the deities were more or less cast after 
the model of what the people themselves were in their homes. 
The beginning of their mode of worship was crude. The 
deities worshipped were originally non-Aryan, but as gradually 
the high culture of the Aryans filtered down, they were 
associated with the gods and goddesses of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, and the emotional side of the non-Aryans, more 
accurately the Dravidians, added sweetness to the vigorous 
intellectuality of Aryan belief. «Here in Bengal, home-life 
supplied an all-inspiring impetus to the building of the Hindu 
religious pantheon and howevér crude the beginning, the 
ecenception of Godhead and our relation to Him was realised 
through emotions which were more or less of a domestic kind. 

The Vaisnava theology, as I have already stated, reached 
its highest point and very flower in the realisation of the 
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emotional side of religion. It boldly asserted that there was no 
form of higher faith among the world’s religious systems which 
did not possess an honoured place in the scope of the Vaisnava 
doctrines. 

First of all, the “quiet” or the ānłaæ stage is that 
attained by the Buddha and other sages where the human 
soul is made clear of the meshes of flesh by removing the desires. 
The field is weeded out of wild plants and becomes fit for the 
sowing of the spiritual seed. The Vaisnavas say that the 
doctrine of a moral life belongs to this initial stage when the 
mind is placed under discipline and control. 

The next is “service” or dasya, where the devotee, after 
having grown fit by bringing his restless soul under discipline 
is eager to establish a relation between himself and his God. This 
relation is that of a servant to his master; he has for his motto 
“duty ”. He considers all work holy in this stage and longs to 
hear the applauding word, ** Well done”, from his Lord after 
his day’s labours. This stage, says the Carifamrita, includes the 
santa or the ** quiet” and is a step forward in the spiritual 
progress of a man, inasmuch as he has been able now to 
establish some definite relation between himself and his Maker. 

The next stage in this progressive faith is the sakhya 
or “friendship”. Here the devotee has gained another step 
and has come nearer to Him. God is now not at such a distance 
as the master is from his servant. The devotee feels that 
in this stage he has to play with his brother-men of the world 
with a heart full of love and sweetness and is conscious that 
in this play He, the Lord, is always his playmate to direct 
„and control the play, emcouraging him when he is weary 
and protecting him from evil at every crisis. The devotee 
sees the divine smile and?filled with love for Him, knows 
how to love others. The sakiya which comprehends as the 
Caritamrita says all the attributes of s@n/a and dasya, has 
again gained a step, in as much as sweetness and love has been 
added to a mere moral sense. 
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In the next higher stage comes the rafsalya. The devotee 
realises God as the Child. This may appear a mental paradox 
to those who have been accustomed to look upon God as 
Father only. But is not the sentiment inspired by the child 
the grandest emotion ever felt by a human being? <A 
little thing, it gives infinite pleasure: it shews beauty 
unperceived by others, the mother alone discovers it. Through 
a small vista the whole heaven, as it were, presents itself 
before the amazed eyes of the mother. How could such a 
wonderful thing be ever believed that a tigress that was 
ferocity itself, gathers up all conceivable tenderness in her 
eyes when beholding her cub? The discovery of the beautiful 
new-born child in the midst of things rotten and decayed is a 
presentation to the soul of the sight of One who is ever 
new in the universe and through all the wear and tear of 
ages keeps up the charm of the unfading smile in all that we 
observe in this phenomenal world of ours. And this stage 
comprehends, according to the Caritāmrita all the previous 
phases of santa, dasya and sakhya, and implies a further 
advance in the realisation of bliss. The devotee views 
the child Krishna in all that smiles and plays around as one who 
supplies a never-ceasing fountain of new delights to the soul. 

The last stage is the madhurya. This is typified by the 
love of man for woman. It include in its scope all the 
attributes of dasya, for here the devotee’s hand is. ever ready 
to serve; of sakhya, for he is absorbed in his plays with his 
Divine Playfellow; of vatsalya, for he discovers in ‘his 
loving God all the beauty and grace which the fondest of 
mothers ever found in the face of, her child and much more, . 
in as much as every sound conveys to him a message from 
the Lord, every form a sense ef divine presence and every 
touch the warmth of divine contact. The devotee attains 
to a state of fine frenzy which lends the highest poetic 
significance to this material world, which becomes to his 
senses a symbol of the greatest spiritual bliss, The rustling 
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wind is taken as indicating His approach, the dark blue 
sky, the sea and landscape ‘become symbolice of the colour 
of the Divine Figure. The madhurya creates emotional 
felicities and a longing which are but imperfectly expressed 
in the best worldly poems dealing with the romance of love. 

Thus home relations are gradually idealised till the highest 
point of emotional fervour is reached. Through the doorway 
of the servants’ outer quarters, through the front garden of the 
home where we play with our playfellows, our brothers and 
sisters, through sleeping room of the baby where the mother 
watches through the right and last of all through the closed 
door of the nuptial chamber—from the finite the devotee’s soul 
wends along its long journey towards the Infinite. The small 
windows and shutters of our houses open a vista commanding 
the outlook of the Illimitable. The Vaisnavas believe that 
the Incomprehensible may be brought within the range of 
human realisation—nay loved a thousand times more than 
ever a mother or alover loved, and as an illustration of this 
they point to Chaitanya’s life which has been woven into 
a hundred songs by their poets. 

This home-life is now about to be broken. The parents 
are no longer loved with absolute trust and devotion and the 
baby itself scarcely imparts more delight to the soul than 
gold. How can the spiritual soul now realise the vāłsalya 
as people did in the days when the Ramayana was their 
one Scripture? How can the idea of sakhya, which to be 
spiritualised must be universal, elevate the soul, when the 
idea of brotherhood has become clannish and confined to the 
interest of a few named-a nation? How can even déasya 
flourish, when the ideal of loyalty to the throne seems to be 
swept away by the whitlwind of Bolshevic ideas? ‘The 
madhurya is now a dream far off from our realisation when 
sexual love has lost the saving graces of devotion and poetry 
and has been reduced to fleeting emotions ever delighting in 
new conquests. Nuptial purity has lost its sacredness and 
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many writers are advocating a contract system in marriage. 
“Give up” is the cry heard all around and nowhere does 
anybody say, “Come unto me and T will sive”, The sublime 
teachings of d@sya, which finds blessedness in work, cannot find 
room anywhere in the present state of society, where work has 
lost its holy motive and is directed to legalised robbery, and 
huge machines are being scientifically manufactured for 
the destruction of man. Who will in this unhinged State of 
people’s mentality stand up with God’s banner in his hands 
and say “I will serve Thee, O Lord, as a devoted servant 
serves his master. L will hear Thy voice, my great Play-fellow, 
in my play with others and listen not to party-politices which 
shut off Thy voice from me. I will delight in Thee as the 
mother delights in her babe, as a lover delights in the beloved 
of his dreams.” Who will rebuild the temples that have been 
broken and repair the churches where the figures of Christ and 
Mary lie unadored, where some people in the frenzy of their 
excited blood even go so far as to declare that Christ came to the 
world with a sword in hand to support their cause and to declare 
it holy? ‘The opposite party are also not slow in giving him 
the same character, and they invoke his co-operation in their 
destructive policy, which they also misname ‘righteousness ”’. 

In this state of society all around, the peaceful, sweet 
and all-sacrificing devotion of family-life which inspired most 
of our religious cults with a spirit of universal love and 
brotherhood—the first lessons of which were taught us by 
those who loved us most—is a subject that may be held as 
deserving of an attentive consideration for rebuilding society 
in the light of all that is good and holy. And this my 
humble contribution to a work which commemorates the 
devoted services of a great man, whose deep love for the good 
of our Alma Mater has been to me a source of perpetual 
wonder, gratitude and admiration, will, I hope commend itself 
to my readers owing to the earnest goodwill with which it 
has been written. wafer 





ON THE ASCERTAINMENT OF PRAMANA IN THE 
NYAYA SYSTEM. 
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The Nyaya system is concerned primarily with conditions 
of correct thinking and accurate scientific investigation. It 
lays down the rules and methods that are essentially necessary 
for a clear and precise understanding of all the materials of 
our knowledge derived from sense-perceptions and authoritative 
statements. With this end in view the Nyaya system deals 
with all those things that are involved, either directly or 
indirectly, in the attempt at a correct and consistent knowledge 
of reality. That this is so is clearly evidenced by the use 
of the term Anvriksiki as synonym for the Nyaya Philosophy. 
The term Anviksiki literally means the science of the 
processes and methods of a reasoned and systematic knowledge 
of objects, posterior to a general understanding of them, 
on the basis of observation and testimony. In short, it is the 
science of a reflective and analytical knowledge of objects, 
subsequent to a less reflective and less analytical knowledge 
in which the subject is more receptive than critical. 
Accordingly Nyāya may be described as the science of the 
conditions and methods of accurate investigation and consistent 
conception of objects.’ 

But an investigation nto the conditions of correct 
thinking and accurate conception logically involves an enquiry 
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into the nature of truth and accuracy as such. What then 
is the characteristic mark of truth, the norm or measure of 
true knowledge, the standard of validity? This question 
and its treatment at the hands of the Naiyayikas are matters 
of a very great interest in the Nyāya system. It is just the 
question as to the nature of pramana, the ground of valid 
knowledge,—a problem which stands face to face with us 
in every complete epistemological investigation and calls for 
some sort of solution or other. 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that the 
question as to the nature of pramāņa or the ground of validity 
was first suggested to the Naiyayikas by the Buddhists and 
other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in the course of their 
attack and destructive criticisms on Gotama’s Aphorisms, 
These sceptical thinkers set at naught the whole of Gotama’s 
teaching as a superstructure based on an unreal and imaginary 
foundation. For while Gotama in his writings teaches that 
the summum bonum is to be attained by means of right 
knowledge of the sixteen categories, the sceptical contention Is 
that it is nowise possible for us to reach the right sort of 
knowledge herein required. To say that something is right or 
otherwise we must prove that it is really so and not the 
contrary. But how are we to know that the proof advanced is 
genuine and not a mere semblance of proof ? How are we to 
validate our proof ? From the nature of the case the task is 
an impossible intellectual feat which no one can perform. 
Either we must accept the proof as such or we must give 
some other proof for it. In either case there is no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. On the tne hand mere acceptance 
is no proof of the thing accepted ; while, on the other, the 
same question recurs with every answer in the form of an 
infinite regress (sarfeqeeqa). 

It was with the object of meeting these difficulties and 
justifying Gotama’s teaching as against his opponents that 
Vatsyayana in his commentary entered on a critical 
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consideration of the nature of proof or the ground of valid 
knowledge (wary). In this Vatsyayana was followed in the 
main by such Naiyayika writers as Udyotakara, Viaicaspati, 
Udayana and others who explained Vatsyayana’s views more 
fully and discussed many sideissues arising out of it. Now 
according to the Naiyayikas, proof or ground of valid 
knowledge is that which is connected with a right cognition of 
objects, desirable or otherwise, and is in perfect accord with 
the real nature and relations of the objects so cognised Thus 
proof is first a source of right cognition or true knowledge of 
the objects with which it is concerned 

Secondly, proof is in perfect harmony with the nature and 
attribute of its object. That is, an act of knowledge is valid 
and proved when it represents its object in the same character 
and spatial-temporal relations in which the object actually 
exists.” 

But now the question is: How do we know that the 
proof is really accompanied by a true representation of its 
object (qaaa) ? The Naiyāyikas’ answer is: It is by virtue 
of the fact that the proof leads to a successful reaction on the 
part of one who acts in accordance with that proof. A subject 
knows certain objects by means of a proof or a source of valid 
knowledge. This cognition of objects sets up certain psycho- 
physical reactions in the subject, which are directed either to 
obtain or to avoid them. Now the success of these reactions, 
their producing the desired result, namely, avoidance or 
attainment of the objects, is strong evidence in favour of a real 
correspondence between that act of knowledge and the object 

* Cf. waaau infa: Nydya-siitra, xxix, An. 2, Ad. 4; yaranatu 
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known through it. If the act of knowledge does not actually 
correspond to its object, then it could never have produced 
successful reaction on the part of one who acts on it. Thus 
success of reaction (naferaraaa ) on the part of a subject who 
has a right cognition of objects, through a certain proof or 
source of knowledge (marasa ), is evidence enough 
for there being actual correspondence between the object and 
the proof.* 

Let us now try to determine more precisely the logical 
character of the argument employed by the Naiyāyikas to 
establish the validity of pramāņa. To them, as we have 
already seen, a pramāņa is valid and corresponds to the real 
nature and attributes of its object (= aq) when it leads to 
successful reaction or conative satisfaction (nafaarraa) | 
The validity of a pramdana is thus to be inferred from its 
capacity for producing fruitful action. A pramaya or means 
of knowledge as such is not self-proved, nor can we say that 
validity is so inherent in all cognitions as to make it 
self-evident and thereby leave no doubt about their claim 
to validity (sqerarare@qa). On the other hand, it is not 
infrequently found that doubt arises as to the validity of many 
cognitions (ararerdsa:). Hence the validity of a pramana 
is to be known from some other valid source (qva:aTarera ). 
This source, in the argument employed above, is of the nature 
of an inference of a formal material character.’ 

It is first stated as a general or formal principle of truth 
that what is valid produces fruitful action. This general 
principle is also shown to be materially valid by reference to 
certain positive instances, in which a valid cognition leads to 
successful reaction, as well as certain negative instances in 
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which absence of validity means also an absence of fruitful 
action." 

Next by the application of this principle it is established 
that Perception, Inference, Analogy, and Verbal Testimony 
are valid sources of knowledge, are pramana. In this inference 
the ground of conclusion (Saq:) is conative satisfaction 
(naferareze ), since it is the mark or sign by which we are 
to ascertain what sources of knowledge are valid and what are 
not.’ 

From the foregoing account it appears clearly that, 
unlike other philosophers, the Naiyaiyikas do not unreservedly 
advocate the principle of self-evidence (aaura ) in their 
acceptance of the validity of pramdana, but have recourse to a 
process of ratiocination in the form of an inference in order to 
establish the validity of pramana. They are generally in 
favour of adducing reasons and grounds for all tenets and 
doctrines of philosophy, and as such, they would deduce even 
the validity of a pramava from other sources (ata: DTATeTe ). 
But the process of reasoning, of adducing evidence or of 
deducing validity from other valid sources cannot go on ad 
infinitum. All such process must ultimately be based on 
some absolutely secure foundation, for the validity of which 
no other proof can be given and which must be recognised as 
self-evident and self-established from its very nature. Hence 
the Naiyāyikas do accept certain sources of knowledge, such 
as perception, inference, etc., as self-evident and self-proved, 
at the same time that they provide adequate safeguards for 
their validity by introducing the marks of conative satisfaction 
and true correspondence in their account of pramdana.” 
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To deny or even to doubt the validity of such pramdnas 
is to overthrow all proof and reasoning and to put an 
immovable barrier before our intellectual and practical activity, 
But doubt finds its limit in intellectual and practical absurdity. 
That is, the process of doubting must cease when and where 
such doubt puts an end to our intellectual and practical 
activity.’ Again to deny proof altogether is even to bar the 
way to its denial, for there being nothing to be denied, the 
very act of denial is useless and insignificant.” Or if the 
doubt be valid, i.e. if it be recognised as a source of valid 
denial of proof, then this means that at least the act of 
doubt has validity, that it is a valid source of knowledge, 
so that all sources of knowledge are not denied. This is the 
Naiyayika’s reductio ad absurdum of scepticism, As a matter 
of fact, however, there are certain pramdnas with such marks 
and characteristics that we can nowise doubt their validity, 
They are self-luminous like light which proves itself as well 
as the objects illuminated by it; like light they are seen by 
themselves and do not require something else in order to prove 
their existence and validity. Just as in the presence of a 
sounding object one cannot but perceive the existence of the 
object at the same time that he perceives its sound, so the 
source of valid knowledge is at once perceived to be valid 
from its very nature as the ground of true correspondence and 
conative satisfaction.” 

Now a purely logical controversy arises here, It centres 
round the question as to the relation of pramana to conative 
satisfaction (waferarraa). It has been said that the validity 
of a pramana is to be known from jts very nature, namely, its 
capacity for leading to successful practice. Hence it appears 
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that prior to the fruition of the conative tendencies, A pramāna 
cannot be ascertained to be valid, so that the validity of a 
pramāņa is open to doubt at this stage. But the pramana 
being thus an instrument of doubtful efficacy we cannot use it 
for the acquisition of certain knowledge of objects, and in the 
absence of a true knowledge of objects we cannot proceed to 
act in relation to them, that is, there can be no volitional 
process (qafa:) directed towards those objects. The Naiyayika 
thus seems to be placed on the horns of a dilemma. There 
can be no ascertainment of the validity of pramāna 
(marraqafafaaa:) prior to successful practice (vafaanraa ) 
but there can be no action or practice (nafa:) without a true 
knowledge of the validity of pramana.” Hence it follows 
that, as volition and the knowledge of pram@na reciprocally 
presuppose each other, there can be no ascertainment of the 
validity of pramana. 

To the above objection, the Naiyāyikas give a twofold 
reply. In the first place, they point out that a true knowledge 
of objects is by no means the invariable cause of our action 
in relation to them. It is indeed true that right and efficacious 
activity presupposes a right knowledge of the things, with 
which we have to deal in the course of our action. But it is 
equally true that there may be, and actually is, action even 
when there is no sure knowledge of objects, that we act even 
in the mist of uncertainty." ‘To this is to be added a second 
consideration which is calculated to clear up the whole situation 
and to offer an adequate solution of the above difficulty. It is 
a matter of common observation that an experient subject may 
have a right cognition of odjects through a certain source of 
knowledge, say perception or inference, even though he lacks 
a previous critical appreciation of the validity of that source. 
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This being so, the percipient subject will, subsequently to 
his cognition of objects, act in certain. ways in relation to 
‘the objects. Now the success of these actions, their producing 
the desired result, will convince the subject of the validity 
of that particular source of knowledge. If in the face of 
these considerations any one contends that no operation or 
action, either intellectual or volitional, is possible without 
previous certain knowledge of the suecess of that action, 
then the contention itself stands self-condemned, since the 
contender himself is not absolutely sure of his success and 
cannot therefore begin the process of contention at all.” 
Next the Naiyaiyikas proceed to certain epistemological 
considerations on the implications of pramāna and the essential 
factors involved in knowledge. By pramāņa we are to 
understand the means or source of valid cognition (qanrawaara 
qarma ). As such, the very meaning of the word pramana 
implies three other factors or conditions in order to a complete 
conception of itself. In the first place it implies that there is 
a subject or ego in which the cognition centres and of which 
it is the attribute or process, That is, in every cognition 
there must be an intelligent agent (qarat), which is the 
substantive ground of the cognition and is the source of the 
conative processes that follow on the state of cognition, 
Secondly, pramana implies some object (which may be either 
existent or non-existent), to which the process of cognition 
refers or to which it is directed. Just as there can be no 
cognition without a conscious subject, so there can be nothing 
worthy of the name of cognition unless there be an object— 
a thing or an attribute, a state “or a process, a fact or a 
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thought-—-which is to be cognised. Thus subject and object 
are essentially necessary factors involved in every process of 
cognition, They are distinguishable no doubt as the knower 
and the known, but are separable in no act of cognition. 
Lastly, pramana implies the state of valid cognition itself 
(war, ufafa:), that is, the mental state by which the object is 
cognised or to which pramd@na leads as its result or product. 
Hence pramana involves the prama@fa, or the subject who 
knows, the prameya or the object which is known, and pramiti 
or the state of valid knowledge which is the psychic product 
of pramdna and in which there is the right cognition of the 
object.’ 

We have then four factors or conditions in all acts of 
human knowledge, namely, a subject or pramātā, an object or 
prameya, the state of knowledge or pramiti, which is the 
result of the interaction between the subject and the object, 
and, lastly, the means of knowledge or pramdana, which is 
instrumental towards the production of right knowledge 
(mamn: wew narr). Each of these is as essential to the 
concept of knowledge as the rest, and each of them forms a 
necessary pre-requisite, an essential condition of knowledge. 
In these four factors, when taken together as one whole, but 
never as disjoined, the circuit of knowledge and reality 
completes itself... That is, the subject having known the real 
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by means of pramana, either as desirable or as undesirable or as 
neither, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it, or remains indifferent 
to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual attainment, 
aversion or neglect of the object thus known," The real has 
a certain value for the knowing subject, so that any account 
of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective purposes and 
personal values would be a fundamental misconception of the 
real. Nor again is knowledge a passive and lifeless reflection 
of reality. On the other hand, it is that philosophic view of 
the real which has its basis in the vital needs of our spiritual 
nature and is essentially conducive to the attainment of our 
supreme life-purpose, namely, the summum. bonum.” 

From the foregoing analysis of know ledge it is clear 
that the subject or pramafa, the object or prameya, the 
resulting state of cognition or pramifi, and the means of 
knowledge or pramana are all necessary factors of knowledge. 
Here the question naturally arises: How are we to distinguish 
the pramina from the other factors? Where in pramānņa 
lies the reason or ground for its claim to the title of ‘he source 
or means of knowledge? ‘The answer to this question is to be 
found in two very important considerations. ‘Lhe pramé@na or 
the source of knowledge is rightly called by that name 
because it is the supreme condition of knowledge, because it is 
the condition par excellence. Whereas the other factors are 
indeed logically implied in all knowledge, it is the only 
condition that is the operative ground (apa), the 
instrumental means (wm), on which knowledge invariably 
and unconditionally follows. It is the immediate ratio 
cognoscendi in knowledge, the instrumental progenitrix of it, 


o qauftentatatrpripan sien. w manina  srawfererie 
nimaa gaam seamen maah sfa sien APA ameman » 
uel 4 aware? a exaaeataadefa! Udyotkera, Nydya-virttika, 

> yarenaa......facemart wesenfasiefura: 1 Nydya-stitra i, An. 1, 
Ad. 1; esr Taree ceed fri wedi asa... Sarvasdareana- 


eamgraha. : 
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while the other factors ‘are the common grounds (arog) 
and the logical implications (a@qfaaararray) involved in all 


knowledge.” 
Again the primary function of knowledge lies in its 


correspondence to the nature and attribute of its objects 
(maaa ), although this correspondence is to be known from 
the fact that the knowledge prompts an activity ending in 
fruition (wafaaa). Now for the fulfilment of this 
function knowledge is directly dependent on pramāna, and the 
other conditions of knowledge have this mark of correspondence 
to objects only as they derive it from pramānņna itself. Pramana 
is Instrumental in the production of valid cognition, so that 
without it there can be no true cognition even if there be a 
subject to cognise and an object to be cognised. It is indeed 
true that in every act of knowledge proper, the subject, the 
object and the state of knowledge are all accompanied by 
valid cognition. But the subject or pramata, the object or 
prameya, and the process of knowledge or pramiti do not 
originate the state of valid cognition, but owe that state to 
the influence of pramana which is thus seen to be the supreme 


condition (aTamaaa) of knowledge.” 


2° gannan hemah awang | Bhasarvajfia, Nydya-sire, 
Pratyaksa-pariccheda ; araf aaafe acei amwaga uaau: wr wird}: 
qaa y uayen Waa aafe |) Were SRAT) NATA =rerreaqara 
Nydya-tdtparya-diprka, Compare also ewar wą) Panini; arta 
amsaa | Amara-kosa. 

si uate q aA wara-naa-niafafcaaai a, SRT a Anaa: | 
saafa 4 gaa wart siete saajia | 


Vatsyayana-bhadsya on Nydya-sttra ; 
Udyotkara, 


Jaani: aware e251; gaa wae fe wada ward qurafata aca) 
Nydya-viirtth hea, 
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DINESHCHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., 


Late Librarian, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca College, Dacea. 


Bengal is well-known to have been the last refuge of the 
numerous minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, which during 
the great “ Maratha” revival of Panini, were gradually 
ousted from the different corners of India and driven to find 
an asylum here or became altogether extinct. The Kalapa, 
the Mugdhabodha, the Samksiptasara, the Sarasrata and the 
Supadma are still so extensively and assiduously studied in 
Bengal that it will be news even to many of her own sons that 
from a period long before any of these systems arose down to 
the first decade of the 19th century, a local school of 
Panini’s system had flourished continuously in North Bengal. 
The increasing popularity of the Aala@pa and the Mugdhabodha 
had made its condition precarious from some time past, until it 
finally became extinct only a few years ago. Apart from the 
intrinsic merits of the great works studied herein, the 
importance of the school will be evident from the fact that for 
several centuries past it was the only one of its kind probably 
in the whole of India that kept alive a study of Panini’s 
Astadhyayi in its original form. And naturally a history of 
Panini’s system will read bare and incomplete without some 
account of the materials supplied by such a school. 

We start our review with the Kasika-crtti which forms 
the nucleus of a group of great works, comprised in what we 
may call the Higher Course of Sanskrit Grammar in Bengal. 
A critical edition of ‘this great work is still a desideratum. 
An examination of Haradatta’s Pdaddameanijart, Jinendra’s 


. 
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Kasika-vivarana-panjika and the Bengal Manuscripts preserved 
in the libraries of the Rajshahi College and the Varendra 
Research Society, will have shown that much remains to be 
desired in Bala Sastri’s edition of the work, which appeared 
long ago in A.D. 1876-78." The Aasika@ is so named from its 
place of origin Kast (Benares) arfrafa @oratfaaraa ı (p. 4) 
ats afa axeueatea: arf (Ujjvala, Unadivyiti, iv. 117). 
In its extant form it is the work of two distinct authors." 
Jayaditya (d. A.D. 661) wrote the first five chapters and 
Vamana (circa A.D. 700) the rest. This division of work 
finds a good corroboration from the early evidence of 
Purusottamadeva, who in his Bhds@rrtli refers separately to 
each author by name. The publication of the Aasika-vivarana- 
ponjiké has brought other remarkable facts to light. On i. 1.5 
Jinendra writes, 

aaa: faaerafa saae gat) watts weer 
fafexma aaki an enfefa: arate aaq asaaafiraay | 
aufe aaa eae aferfaami am wa: faza etc. (Vol. I, 
pp. 47-48). 
Here Jinendra is quoting Jayaditya side by side with Vamana 
on the stira vii. 2.11. So also on iii. 1. 33 we have, 











T (Val. I, pp. 524-525) referring to 
Jayāditya and Vāmana again on the same sifra (vi. 4. 22). 
These clearly indicate that Jayāditya had himself completed 
his and Jinendra had access at least partly to the lost 


1 Thus andor i, 1. 3, the od. reads Weta wala ...... aaa | afer: | 
This long portion, which is omitted in Bengal manuscripts, seems to be an interpolation 
ue it ir not presupposed in the Nyiien or Padamatijari. In i. 1. 23 tho passage 
=e: cee aqfaa -gE | rightly omitted in Bengal manuscripts bolongs evidently to 
the Nyñsa (Vol. I, p. 72) whence it has crept into the body of the Xaéika, Under vii. 1.1 
pala Sastri rends two birikix beginning with yatua which has been omitted in Bengal 
manuscripts, in a Karikdurtti (V. R. S. Ma. No, 694) and are not explained by Jinendra 
who never omita to comment on the Aarikas, 

= Of. also Nyaeo on iy. 1. 15 (Vol. I, p. 821). We cannot therefore agree with the 
author of the note in J. A. 8. B., 1912, p. 57. š 
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portions of it. I-tsing was thus literally correct when he 
ascribed the Vrtli-sūtra to Jayaditya alone.” A vexed question 
is thus raised regarding the nature and character of Vamana's 
fragmentary work, to which no direct answer is to be found in 
the Nyāsa. A reasonable inference may however be drawn 
from the following facts. The A@sk@ has been based on 
several earlier works including, according to Jinendra, the * 
Vritis of Chullibhatti, Nirtira and others.’ Jinendra in the 
body of his commentary has referred to them presumably 
either as qai: afamat: (e.g. on iv. 1. 154) or as amat (e.g. 
on ii. 1. 67). All references of Jinendra to Fritikāra without 
any specification are either to Jayāditya or Vāmana as the 
case may be.” Now Jinendra commenting on Vāmana under 
vi. 1. 17 writes vag afama mannaa are Tm 
safe | aeraana::-aqnel afaarnanfend edafa (V. R. S., 
No. 1152, fol. lla). This Vrttikāra is evidently Jayāditya and 
we have thus a clear indication that Vamana came after 
Jayaditya and based his work on the latter’s Friii. Vaimana’s 
direct reference to a Fritti on viii. 4. 48 might similarly 
be referred to Jaydaditya, as Jinendra there also does not 
specify any previous work. Vamana’s /7//i may therefore be 
taken to be a revised and enlarged edition of Jayaditya, much 
like the — of the Samksiptasara which goes under 
the name of its reviser Jumaranandi. And the name Aasiha 
* should more correctly be given to this joint-work of Jayaditya 


3 Taknkusu’s ed., p 176, I-taing’s account is o most valuable and accurate 
contribution to the history of Sanskrit grammar. His note on the “three kilos will 
read as a commentary on karikd, i. 3. 2, qaqa) faanau Of the works comprised therein 
the Agtedhdte has been preserved in two rare quotations of Bongal grammarians— 
Maitreya in Tantraprodipa on viii. 4. 47 and Sarana in his Durghetavrtti on viii, 4, 65, 

* Tt is a significant fact that both these earlier Fritikaras have beon preserved in 
very rare quotations of Bengal grammarmos alone, Chullibhatti has been quoled by 
Maitreya in his Tentrapradipa on viii. 3. 07 and by Jumaränandi on Surtheiptasdre iii, 108, 
Nirtūra has been quoted by Sripati in Kaltentra-pariéisfa (Jad, Ant, 1917, p. 191, pote). 
This misos a prima facie presumption of special connection of these authors with Bongal. 
Investigation is however necessary. > 

* On iii. 1. 78, Tere sa amaA aafaa fart oto., refers to Jnyaditya on vi. 4, 23 
though the difference from the extant toxt of Vamana is very slight indeod, 
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and Vāmana and not to I[-tsing’s Vrili-satra. Vaimana’s 
reverence for Jayāditya may perhaps be inferred from his 
comment on vii. 2.11—a@feea feamann namaia anafe | 
auraa aa mq etc. The interpretation Vamana means 
here to refute is clearly the one of Jayaditya (see Nyasa i. 1.5, 
cited above) but he seems to cleverly avoid the onerous work 
of directly criticising his great predecessor by selecting for his 
target a passage of afaa, which, according to Jinendra, 
refers to the grammarians agafa, anfaz and others, 
aafa-ants-weraa: (V. R. S., No. 584, vii. 2, fol. 124). But what 
led Vāmana to revise only the last three chapters remains 
yet to be explained. Vāmana being thus posterior in date to 
Jayāditya cannot be placed before 700. A.D., and this will 
tempt one to reopen the question of his identity with the 
alankirika Vāmana, presupposed for instance by Goyicandra 
on Samksiptasara, ii. 704 (anraaa alamai afafwarereit). The 
identity is however untenable seeing that Aavydlankara, 
v. 2.86 goes directly against Kāsikā vi. 6.51 and vii. 3.19. 
The mimamsaka Vamana one of the traditional pupils of 
Kumārīla, may be a more likely name for identity, at least in 
point of time. 

The Kasika otherwise known in Bengal as the Mahavyiti 
has justly enjoyed a uniform popularity throughout India 
ever since it was written; for I-tsing who had written within 
thirty years of Jayaditya’s death’ found his work already 
popular in India. It embodies the “essence” of all previous 
works on grammar (aja) and is complete in itself. For, 
‘to quote its own words with which it fittingly ends— 


sendien wera farage | 
aerreufafea fated afar ara i 


® gage: mifi afr aq Safe saree: | 
qama afa a fafeeta sem; n 

Şaddarianasamuccoya, p 4 
’ Takakusu's d., lov. cit. 
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“it incorporates all additional and subsidiary rules, the igtie 
and the wpasankhyadnas, correctly enumerates the different 
groups of words (ganas), clearly explains the subtle meanings 
of s#fras and indicates the formation of words.” 

The study of the AKasik@ in Bengal appears to have been 
greatly facilitated and kept alive by the Aa@sika-rivarana-panjika 
of Jinendrabuddhi (9th cent. A.D.). The publication of this 
work by the Varendra Research Society, *Rajshahi, is going 
shortly to be completed in about 2000 pages. This huge work, 
which had long awaited publication, has at last found a worthy 
editor in the land of its adoption in Sastri Srish Chandra 
Chakravarti, B.A. This work before its publication had loomed 
very large in the eyes of most Indian scholars, who endowed 
it with a somewhat hoary antiquity and built many a 
chronological theory based upon the same. Its publication 
while fulfilling our expectations regarding its intrinsic merit, 
will also certainly dispose of most of the chronological 
conjectures. 

The commentary must have been written after a considerable 
interval of time, sufficient to introduce various readings in 
the text of the Aasika. Under i. 1.75 Jinendra diseusses no 
less than five readings in a single karika (Vol. I, p. 140). 
On vii. 3.4 he similarly discusses four readings in a single 
example— maa Gears erred clanufanfafa a: 1 a ager: 
afaq yahod <danufaafafs ara: etc. (V. R. S. 
No. ASY fol. 3). Moreover we have clear evidence that before 
Jinendra there had been more commentators than one on 
the Kasika itself. On i. 1.1 (pp. 34-35) Jinendra quotes and 
refutes one with the remark a 4 af arearqquaa afar 
qe gA RAR, clearly referring to an earlier commentator 
of the * “Further on in*the same sūtra (pp. 38-39) he 
refers to at least two earlier commentators explaining in 
different ways the propriety of an example given in the 
Rasika. Under vii 1.6 we have fā @faerrasa | vaman 
. ameua Raa saat siren (V. R. S., No. 601, 

B25 ° 
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fol. 7). Jinendra cannot therefore be referred to any date 
earlier than A.D. 800, i.e. at least a century after the time of 
Vamana. This will easily dismiss all question of his alleged 
citation by Magha (ii. 112) and Bhamaha, which have been 
the subject of longdrawn controversies among scholars." 
Magha flourished early in the 7th cent, A.D. if not earlier ° 
and Bhimaha flourished at least before his commentator 
Udbhata (who lived under Jayapida of Kashmir circa A.D. 
800), author of the Bhamahavivaranam. Both of them 
therefore long preceded Jinendra. 

Kielhorn has concluded his brilliant study of the 
Mahabhasya with thé regret that “it is disappointing that 
we do not learn from it more regarding the history of Indian 
grammar.” But had he lived to,search for historical matter 
through the 2000 pages of our present work he might have 
regretted still more. Jinendra in writing his commentary had 
apparently laid all the accumulated grammatical lore of his 
age under contribution (qaqq: mateta). But except some 


-half-a-dozen independent quotations" and as many references 


to previous authors,” he nowhere acknowledged his borrowings 
except from the “three Munis.” His veiled indebtedness to one 
or two specific works however we may cull from the writings of 
later authors. Maitreya on iy. 1.63 writes aa q@anfanrada 


tfa sara: (Vol. I, p. 861) sauene faena cere an PTET | 


* See especially Pathak in J. A. 8. (Bom. Br.), XXIII, pp. 18 f.; Ind. Ani., 1912, 
pp. 232 f. ; Trivedi in ibid, 1013. 

* Ind. Ant., 1917, pp. 191-2. 

1e fnd. Ant., 1887, p. 108. 

uyk wera fwgan (ii 1. 17); STH gan sRuwmiy ait gem 
fewer: (iiz 6); Wu: seat emiweny) (ii. 2.16); foe qaeaTiNaA | (from n 
lexicon, iii. 1. 14); mT) ftu a ore (iii. 2, 174); miafe fret (iii, 2. 21), 

0° Aafa: (ii. 2 117); Amf (v. 1. 1); Preece area, gii. 1. 15); Afa: 
(vi. 1.3); am nffem} (vii. 1. 18). Bosides on vii. 1. 18 he preserves for us the 
actual sūtra of the pre-Päņinian grammarinns—#e areca Stared Far arita 

€ wart feat feet rA ane A A A A fa aa wears: | 

(V.R. 8., No, 601, fol. 17). Compare Maħābhāsya; nleo GoldstUcker, Panini, p, 190, 


* 
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Say aana manaa aaam aaan a (R. Coll., No. 153, 
fol. 85%). This makes the unknown author of a work named 
Anupadam, quoted also elsewhere by Maitreya (iii. 1.22, 
iii. 2.128 and vii, 4.1) and Kramadisvara (i. 215) anterior to 
Jinendra.” Puruşottamadeva in his Lalitaparibhasa (R. Coll, 
No. 82, fol. 20%) gives the credit of drawing the paribhāşa 
(aapa Msasaad Areraata) from vi. 4.172 to one Srutapala 
(mhea vara wauaa maA gaad:) knowing fully 
well that both Jinendra (Vol. I, p. 820) and Vamana admit 
the same. This seems to indicate that Srutapala preceded 
both Jinendra and Vamana. But Jinendra’s work may 
unhesitatingly be regarded as a model for all faithful 
commentaries. Without for once yielding to the temptation 
of learned digressions, he has explained and reconciled in a 
style reminding us of the Mahabhagya, every passage of the 
Aasika, It is said Jinendra had to break this fidelity only 
once in his huge work in his comment on vii. 1.2, where 
for the first time he declares a passage to be spurious a 
commentator on Jinendra records this fact in a beautiful 


couplet : 
atalfefaen faa amana RAR | 
THSMARHMARASTS Se Hara: wy | 


An examination of the famous Padamanjart will show to 
what a large extent, in spite of his big boast, Haradatta' has 
been indebted to Jinendra though he does not seem to have 
named him more than once (iv. 1. 22). 

Jinendra’s work is commonly known as the Nyasa. His 
name seems to have originated with reference toa certain class 
of grammarians of Panini’s school quoted once by Jinendra 
himself under vi. 1. 3. While explaining the raérttika amater 


13 May this be the work alluded to in Magha's famous passage (ii. 112)? 

t3. V, R 8., No. 6001, fol, 5a margin, 

i* Haradatta is a comparatively late author and cannot be placed before the 12th 
cent, A.D, having been quoted for the first time only in the Purugokdra, a work of the 
18th cent. A.D. i 
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ete, Jinendra writes: awaq ametafaed:: aa afad 
Tera... . | amfa kakaz ie i anala etc. (V.R.S., No. 1152 
ol. 5%). Maitreya also refers to them in- his Tantrapradīpa 
under vii. 1. 12, afafela (Kāśsikā), gantn say 
uaeqataa zga | a fe Mamana wane manni 
aafaa : i l o. zaai amfa anfen: waa gamma 
mref sea a eta aaaaiag un (V. R.S., No. 1161, fol. 120). 
The word Sarfaa is derived from ara occurring in wkthadigana 
iv. 2, 60, where like other words of the group it presumably 
does — refer to any particular work, but means the (inviolable) 
textual collocation of the sūtras, as will be clear from passages 
of the Mahabhasya, e.g. on vii. 3. 53, when read with Kaiyyata 
and Maitreya. Some have recourse to amag or twisting of 
their construction but the Naiyasikas explain things without 
violating their integrity (q—areraq). Their peculiarity seems 
to consist in their great reverence for Panini (Nyasa, p. 33), by 
extending the scope of whose sifras, they seek to explain 
away all the carflikas. Jinendra who has carefully explained 
the varttikas in that manner has proved himself to be a 
scrupulous Naiydsika. All the caktavyas and upasamkhyanas 
of Katyiyana are dealt with in a like manner by Jinendra: 
amai [| fae aera ete; zoterrear 
ufaqreaaa etc. Jinendra’s work itself came 


in became synonymous with pañjikā on any (g zrammiatical) 
priti (ara: afer afaa: 1)” 

Though the Nyāsa has been more or less a book of Indian 
fame it was specially the one great grammatical treatise of 
Bengal, preferred even to the Mehabhasya, whose study had 
been in decay already in Maitreya’s time.” For Srstidhara 
the commentator on the Bia@sirrlli who seems to have known 
the Mahaibhagya only in quotations, betrayed his ignorance 
by ascribing the line |]q weerareaaq to Panini, while his 





ie Gagaratnamahodadhs, Eggoling's ed., p 345. 
‘© In the Tunfrapradipa viii. 3. 43 we read 38 Wa wolqearate J qay 


mrad qami faquate aareaarcae wefan. 
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appeal to his readers clearly indicated the liveliness and 
assiduity of studies on the Nyasa in his days : 
AAV: | 
aad namal: afafra afters: i 
(Introduction to Bhāgāortti, pp. 11-12.) 


We come to the same conclusion for more recent times as 
well from the fact that while portions of the Vyasa " including 
obviously those relating to the Veda, are altogether unknown 
in Bengal, quite a large number of manuscripts of the 
remaining portions are easily available and have been collected 
and preserved at Rajshahi. Moreover, except a solitary 
Nyasodyota—unknown in Bengal and quoted by Sayana (in 
Dhātuvrtti) and Mallinatha (on Kirata., ii. 17)—all the 
ancient and modern commentaries on the Nyasa hail from 
Bengal. The Anunyāsa, the Tantrapradipa, the Nyasoddipana 
by Nandana Nyayavagisa and a commentary by one variously 
called ManaSarma, Srimanasarma or Sriman Upadhyaya, have 
been preserved in quotations notably in works on the most 
flourishing system, Aa/a@pa, which have quoted extensively from 
the Nyasa and its commentators, the latter sometimes under the 
flattering epithet JVaiyasikas. Taking all this along with the 
fact that in the 9th cent. A.D. Bengal under the early Pala 
Kings was the last resting place of Buddhism in India, the 
Bodhisattva-like Jinendrabuddhi may be looked upon either as 
a native of Bengal or one who had lived and worked long in 
that province. 

We have now to refer to a number of great works, all of 
which have unfortunately been lost. The earliest and the 
most important of them all is the lost Bhagarrtti (circa A.D. 
900). This work has been ascribed to Bhartrhari by Sastri 





i? We have it op the authority of the late Pitambar Tarkalahikara of Nator, Rajsbuhi, 
the laat exponent of the Bengal School of Pagini (d. A. D. 1016), that besides the Vedic 
portions, the following sections Were nover systematically studied in the fols, viz., i I 
(popularly known as the qzal), the afta portions of iv and v and viii, 2 (humorously 


called the yagara). 
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Srish Chandra Chakravarti™ evidently on the authority of 
Srstidhara,” which however is open to doubt, The author 
of the work is really yet unknown, but he certainly comes 
after Magha, whom he quotes.” Moreover the author is 
himself found explaining the words of Bhartrhari in Siradeva’s 
Paribhasa-oytti, weefrar qe a: maem aan A vata 
aza qaaet mealea: .. mafas wafafa a oatmafafa 
arretaaaiaag ete.” This — it impossible to identify 
the author of the Bhagaryifti with Bhartrhari. The work 
was evidently meant to be a rival of the Ad@sika, whose 
interpretation it has sought to question almost at every 
step. This fact has been noticed by, Rayamukuta the 
celebrated commentator on Amara who thus comments on the 
word qg; Aa-atg-crsadt t: rcnucare mesay A 
amefa car safes nfa araara (V. R. S., No. 650, 
fol. 43b). In the Bhāgavriti moreover we get a glimpse into 
the tendencies of his age. The decay of Vedic studies that 
produced a bdhasasitrakara, Candragomin, seems to have 
attacked even the holy As/ad/hyayi for the first time in this 
work, which derives its name from a most unorthodox division 
of Panini’s work into two separate parts (amt) of Vedic and 
classical sutras” The work has been after the Kāsikā the 






r is Introduction to Bhasavytts, p- 2 t» Ibid, p 19. 
se farreaia qa sfa amefa, Durghatavrtti on viii 2. 36. Also sf ata wafganim: 
uaa: sf aurats:, Unddivrttiiom ii 109. 
=t P, 12, Compare Goyicandra on i. 328, Hneicaalasqerece aTrafe aaa, 
We must not lose the force of those quotations which indicate that Bhartrhart had written 
a complete commentary on the Mahabhaeya and not on the “ thiee padas ™ alone (Kielhorn, 
Ind, Ant., 1883). Here we get a quotation from his Commentary on viii, 4. 11. Maitreya 
quotes him on viii. 3. 21 (anefe q Gamin Aan 4 an AE UTET); 
and again on viii. 3. 20 (Gariri 4 aragia vAzefraðng fa qaga afian). 
Porusgottamadeva quotes him under iii. 1. 6 ——— p 114). There are a few more 
quotations in Goylcandra «nd Sripati. _ 
*® See the Bhasivrtti under ii. 474, iv. 2, 38, iv, 3. 23, v, 1. 232, v. 2, 13, vi, 3, 85; 
vi, 3. 137, vil. 2. 75. 
22 Bee Goyicandra on i 100; wa oa mwe munni aed; also on ii, 829 
sqaure! cae afea maaa Aa, wa Te HINA na⸗faen TTEN 
gamu- 4 fata . > 


: . 
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most popular work in Bengal. Maitreya quotes from it 
frequently in his Tontrapradipa; Purusottamadeva wrote his 
Bhasavylti protessedly on its basis: 


aframe aa fred afa at: | 
at fafaa waraninafafcd wa ou” 


Sarana’s Durghatavriti contains about 30 quotations from 
it. Even so late.an author as Goyieandra (circa A.D. 1400) 
gives no less than 40 independent quotations from the work. 
All these against a few second-hand quotations in the 
Madhaviya and a solitary one as far as we know in the 
Padamanjarit direct us clearly enough where to look for its 
place of origin. The Bhagarrtti’s attacks on the Aaéika 
are entirely missed in the Nydse, which probably preceded 
it. A corrupt passage of the Durghatarrtti (p. 34) seems 
indeed to direct the Bhdagarriti against a word of the Nyasa. 
On the other hand Maitreya in his Tantrapradipa on 
vill. 1.12 seems by his manner to indicate that the author of 
Bhāgavrtti preceded Kaiyyata. The date of the Bhāgavrtti 
may thus be tentatively put down as cirea A.D. 900. A study 
of its attacks on the Kasika leads us to believe that the author 
enlists himself as a staunch follower of the Mahabhasya; 
for the objections are mostly on the score of wama or 
aafaa 1” 

Early in the 11th cent. (circa A.D. 1000-1050) three great 
grammarians flourished in Bengal—Govardhana, Damodarasena 
and Indumitra. Their authority and influence induced 
Rayamukuta to express his great reverence for them by the 
epithet gzra-qrrat; =" Govardhana’s Unéadirrtti alone is 
known in quotations. He has had the supreme honour of 
lending his name to an «illustration of Purusottamadeva 





** Bhasivrtti, p- BTS. : 

15 Vide Goyloandrn on ii. 145, ii 809, vi. 322 ete.; also Maitreya on viis L OI, 
viii 3. 42 ete, 

T qng: Aata- ener ganm ea: ete. (on Amara i 1. 1. 10), 
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(qumaş mfz). Damodarasena is the author of a 


work Updadhyayasarvescam (abbreviated to Sarvascam)." The 
work appears to be a large grammatical wibandha extensively 
quoted among others by Srstidhara. On V. 1.100 the latter 
discusses and decides the orthography of the sūłræ on 
the authority of the Upadhyayasarvascam with the interesting 
remark, amı 4 ¥¥ aiara ua aAa misfita. 
Maitreya quotes the Sarvasvam once in his Dhatupradipa 
(wae a pa wee ‘fa. p. 124). Then comes Indumitra, 
author of the Anunyāsa which is evidently a commentary 
on the Nydsa. He also has been frequently quoted by 
Bengal grammarians notably Purusottamadeva (in his 
Lalitaparibhasa)™ Sarana and Siradeva.” His relation with 
Maitreya Raksita is evident from the following interesting 
passage of Siradeva (p. 79): afaq ara RA 











: waa: 
qaare...1 So Indumitra seems to have been an elderly 
contemporary of Maitreya who sueceeded evidently in 
excelling and superseding him in the Tantrapradipa.. For 
though Maitreya has nowhere quoted Indumitra directly, 
his veiled attacks on the latter’s interpretations have sometimes 
been laid bare by later commentators. Thus commenting on 
the Zantrapradipa under i. 2, 1 one writes yg Weanwna wear 
Sanya aaa — a = 

Maitreya Raksita (circa A.D. 1050-1100) is perhaps the 
only mediæval grammarian whose name has been the subject 
of grammatical analysis, Ujjvaladatta in his Unādvrtti (i. 38) 
writes | qemafaaam wpatfecre afa. 
qazan: — RAN afaa: Some of the Mss. of his — — 

=! Bhasarcrte: i. 487. 


© TAWA aee ZITA, Sarvenonds, Tikdsareaevam, Pt. 1, p. 197, 
s» R. Coll, No. 82, fol. 4a, 22b, 276. 


°° Cee mene see eag ae aa aafaa enema 


SIAM 
31 Compare also p. 28. 1 V.R. 8., No. 489, fol: Ba, marginal pote. 


"as Jivananda’s cd., p. 18; ale0 V. R. 8, No. 407, fol, 7b. 
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preserved at Rajshahi have the following colophon: fā 
avuonagHaaaaacdartaa aan etc." We have therefore 
to conclude that Maitreya was his title and Raksita his real name 
and thus we are led to a very fair presumption that here we 
have got evidence of a grammarian of purely Bengali origin, 
for the title Maitreya while unknown elsewhere in India is 
still well known in Bengal as that of a clan of Varendra 
Brahmanas. Some of the scribes indeed leave us in no doubt, 
as they quote him sometimes in the modern reverse order as 
wfea-waa:. and sometimes even corrupted as tfaa-aan 
* His reputation in India rests on his work on the verbal roots— 
the Dhatupradipa which has been recently published by the 
Varendra Research Society under the editorship of Sastri Srish 
Chandra Chakravarti, B.A. This famous work has enjoyed a 
pan-Indian popularity, is quoted with the greatest deference in 
the Purusakara and the Madhaviya and while superseded by the 
works of Sayana, Bhattoji and others in other parts of India, 
was till lately studied in North Bengal as the only authoritative 
work on the subject. But in Bengal Maitreya is better known 
by his masterpiece, the Tantrapradipe which is a large critique 
on the Priti and the Nya@sa* This great work seems to be 
unknown elsewhere in India, like all other works of the Vydse 
group, for it is doubtful if a single independent quotation from 
it can be traced in the works of Sayana, Bhattoji and others. 
The fragments preserved at Rajshahi go to make up more than 
half the entire work, which sufficiently vouch for him as one 
of the greatest grammarians of India and one of the very few 
who have cleverly manipulated the labyrinth of j#a@pakas and 
paribhasas, The work has long survived its rival, the Anunyāsa 
of Indumitra and had several commentaries to its credit, of 
. La 


we V, It. 8, Nos. 620 and 1161; R. Coll, No, 153, 
sa V, R. S., No. 1150, fol. 7b of Nyaen, vi. 4 (margin), and Sretidhara on iii, 1R. Coll., 


No. RO, fol, Ge). ii 
s am agafem aana uafal an aand d) faataa WT ol 


Dhātupradipa, p. 156 
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which the TZuatrapradipa-prabha by Sanitana 'Tarkācārya 
the Vranlrapradipoddipana by Nandana Nyfyaviigisa and a 
Trantrapradipaloke are preserved in marginal quotations cr 
fragments. Maitreya has been revered especially for his subtle 
reasoning by which he frequently takes even the Nyāsakāra 
to task.” Siradeva in his Paribhāşāvriti has taken pains to 
shield him from the attacks of his vilifiers who are unable 
to dive into the depths of his subtleties, qay arefts guans 
Ramana: a aafaa aararfa (p. LLL). Siradeva’s own 
remarks, which prove him to be a staunch follower of 
Maitreya are ammai thea: Aeara fae va daanan" 
faerern (p- 95). Unlike Jinendra, Maitreya has mostly 
acknowledged his borrowings from his numerous predecessors.” 
His work therefore makes a valuable study on the history of 
grammar, as a few specimens will suffice toshow. On vii. 3. 86 
he preserves two otherwise unknown sires of the pre-Paninian 
grammarian, Apisali—esrfnferg sra-faarcm apn safira “arta 
faza” wamaq) aa afama uaa gal area.” In 
the work, again, we get the earliest mention of a -ystem 
of grammar ascribed to one Ksapdanaka one of whose sa/ras he 
has preserved for us under iii. 3 am murna aa “a qe 
qsfac: faarfaferfaarster: ” sfa.” Among altogether new 
names occurs Udayakara (under vii. 4. 1 and 23), a name 
by which the famous Udayanicarya was also known. 
Under vil. 4.25 he quotes from one Lpidhyiya Kulanila 
Syamin who with the distinctive honorific adjuncts to 





"e vw. ander i. 2. 2 he remarks errarfeaay WANN, under vii. 4. 53 he writes: 
sue raze were fiw mn a) safe aaa fafaa wert o 
Besides remarka like @ 14 S74 ... @ q ware: (vii. 3. 16, 17, 20 ete.) and Weary 
waTeaaiss sufa gaùt, (vii. 2. 90), wll referring to the Nyiiee aro to be mot with 
frequently. 

** Vide Introduction to the Dhatapradi pa, 

** Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., 1887, p 102, note 7, giros all that was then known abont 
Apitali. Grammarians of the Kulāpa system have preserved quite a number of quotations 
mostly in Paribas of the Apiteligas which may throw sone light on this ancient ayater, 

t Sow nho umler iv, L 135, iiL 3. 5L 
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his name seems to betray «an intimate relationship with 
Maitreya, and not unlikely may have been his preceptor. 
But the greatest of all, we happily meet here with the 
honoured name of Kajjata" who has been frequently quoted 
either under his name (i. 2.1 and i. 2.17) or the name of his 
work (wet® q iii. 3.135) but often also as the Bhasyatikakara. 
The great deference which Maitreya shows towards him points 
to some interval of time between the two authors and will 
place Kajjata late in the 10th cent. A.D. (cirea A.D. 950-1000) 
For Maitreya himself has been quoted by Purusottamadeva 
in his Lalitaparibhasa™ and in his Jiapaka-samuccaya™ A 
Dhatupradipatika is already found quoted by Sarvananda, 
who wrote shortly after A.D. 1159," and in the Durghatarrtti 
(pp. 56, 92 and 103). Maitreya cannot therefore be placed 
later than circa A.D. 1050-1100. 

We next come to the great name of Purusottamadeva 
(circa A.D. 1100-1150) who wrote the SBhdsarriti on the 
basis of the Aasika and the Bhagarytti” The latter work 
was finally superseded by him. ‘The work has been successful 
in inaugurating what we may calla Lower Course of Sanskrit 
Grammar and was till very recently extensively studied in North 
Bengal. We must not however misjudge its worth on that 
account, In conciseness it stands unrivalled in the domain 
of Sanskrit grammar. It also stands unrivalled as a 
text-book for initiating students into the intricacies of Classical 
Sanskrit in a plain and simple way. Nor is it devoid of 
originality. Under v. 1. 115 it boldly gives an extended 
meaning to the sū/ra. Another notable feature is its wealth 
of apt illustration and quotations numbering more than 400 
including a few extremely rare ones. It has moreover handed 


. 
"t! The form “ Kaiyyata” is i altoge ‘ther unknown in Bengal, 
= yema S48 S899 2449 yen «feqiasfeas . V. R. 8., No, 0, fol, 1s 
= ** Anfrecht, Orford Cat., p. 102. 
te Tikdearvasva, pt LV, p I0 
** Introduction to Sastri Srish Chandran Chakravarti’s edt published by the Varemira 
Hesearch Society, n 
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down in a unique quotation a reference to the oldest reels 
on Pinini—the Methwt Fritti From this we learn of quite 
a marvellous interpretation, disallowing amone others the 
ehasesa altogether. 

Purnsottamadeva was a prolific writer, Besides his 
masterpiece the Bhdsirytti, he had written a poribhasavrtti 
called the Lalitaparibhisa (Mss. at Rajshahi) a Jñāpaka 
sāmuccaya (Aufrecht, Oxford Cat.) quoted by Sarana, and an 
Unadivrtti quoted by Ujjrala. In a curious work named 
Bhisacyakhyaprapaica (V.R.S., No. 649) we read the following 
reference 4 q Feared maagapan geaaatae 
auafateteta araq ete. (fol. 2) showing that our author 
wrote a commentary on the Mahabhasya, which, as far as 
preserved, is characterised by simplicity of manner and an 
avoidance of all polemical discussions, and leads us sufficiently 
to believe in the tradition of his “attaining salvation” mentioned 


in the same curious work quoted above: afasam2 agfa 
fei sane gediaaeaers Raana: (fol. 95). His date 
easily works out to be the first half of the 12th cent. A.D. 
having been quoted by Sarvānanda (Pt. iii, p- 65) and 
Sarana. 
His Bhasavrtti has a popular commentary written by 
Srstidhara known among pandits as Sarma (circa A.D. 1500). 
He mentions a previous commentator named Bhaskara Misra 
(on ii. 1.57 and ii. 2.29). Srstidhara took pains to lay under 
contribution the whole grammatical literature current in his 
days in Bengal. His commentary is therefore replete with 
valuable quotations from previous authors. We need only, 
refer to one of the oldest of them, named Kesgava, whose P riti 
on Panini “ has been serenteen times quoted by Srstidhara 





‘© This Vrtti is also mentioned in the Mabäbhāsya on iv, 3. 10 maata vm 


siraayeainicayaya, i. 3. 57 (p. 25). 


*? Maitreya also has reverence for this ancient work, which may have even preceded 
the Kasika as is evident from his referring to it under the venerable title of Sfietre, 


amama “afma a? sn aan (i. 2. 6; alwo on i. 4, 55), 
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independently.” It is also quoted in the Bhäşāvpiti. Srstidhara 
quotes from the Swpadma with deference, while a Ms, of 
his work (V.R.S., No. 395) is dated Saka 1600, We therefore 
place him tentatively about A.D 1500. 

Saranadeva author of the Durghalarrtti is the next 
great writer whose work is a veritable store-house of quotations 
from all previous grammarians, for all of whom its recorded 
date (A.D. 1172) forms a sure ferminus ad quem, His 
wonderful mastery over both the @eq and aew, the grammar 
and the literature of his age is displayed on every page of his 
book. He seems to have based his work on two similar works 
of Maitreya and Purusottamadeva. Ujjvala in his Unadinstti 
(ii. 57, iii, 160 and iv. 1) says, afeanofefa Sta: =atafeaifa wafa 
sfa eae faa: and Sarvananda in his Tikasarrasra (Pt. TTI, 
p- 277) remarks qearaaeaa qfare Zaz ayagan. The 
quotations in Sarana’s work from Purusottamadeva (pp. 19, 
27,.35, 43 and 71) which cannot be traced to the latter's 
Bhasavrtti will have to be referred to this lost work on 
Durghata, Sarana proves himself to be intimately related in 
time and place to Purusottamadeva whom he has extensively 
quoted, though he lived within a quarter of a century from 
his time. 

To the 13th cent. A.D. we may refer the two remaining 
worthies of the Bengal school, viz. U}jjvaladatta and Siradeva, 
both of whom quote from Purusottamadeva and are quoted 
in the Miadhariya (e.g. Ujjvala and Siradeva on qeatfe) 
Ujjvala’s Unadiry(/i has superseded all previous works on the 
subject including those of Govardhana and Purusottamadeva. 
His quotations from the “ Amaratikakira” (on ii, 4, iii. 6 and 
iv. 125) can be traced to Sarvainanda. Siradeva’s Paribhasanr(ti 
enjoyed a pan-Indian populafity, and was regarded as the only 
authoritative work on the subject until the time of the great 


** From Sretidharm’s referoncos we learn that Keéava had preserved an altogether 
new vartfika on i, 4, 52) WI-sTeTa-eerate, and read iii, 1 11 na two separate sarras WH: 
We and HANI! 
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Nāgoji Bhatta. He has shown a wonderful skill in the 
treatment of abstruse grammatical problems (afmat), where 
he generally sides with Maitreya Raksita. A fragment of a 
commentery on his work by Govinda Sarma has been preserved 
at Rajshahi (V.R.S., No. 1156). 

The subsequent history of the school is not brightened by 
any work of originality or constructive genius and consists 
merely of a continuous study of the famous works of the 
older writers. This is evidenced by the narrow local interest 
of the works of Srstidhara, Sanitana and Nandana. The 
continuity and ardour of this study seems to have guarded it 
not only against the “foreign “ inroads of the “ Maratha” 
revival, but also, to some extent, against the “ neighbouring ” 
inroads of the Nyāya school of Navadvipa, whose influence is 
characteristically small in North Bengal. The decay in 
constructive development is, however, more or less co-eval 
with the rise of the minor systems of grammar in Bengal— 
notably the Kalāpa and the Samksiptasaérva both of which in 
their early career were vastly influenced by the Paninian school. 
As a matter of fact, before the rise of the all-powerful and 
all-obstructive Neiyayikas, the two greatest grammarians of 
whom Bengal may justly be proud—Goyicandra of the 
Samksiptasira and Vidyāsāgara of the Aalapa—were indebted 
much more to the Pāninian school of Bengal than to the 
respective systems to which they belonged. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the Bengal development of 
the school of Panini, the real history of which may be said to 
cover the period from Jinendra (A.D. 800) to Purusottamadeva 
(A.D. 1150) makes the conclusion irresistable, and that even 
more strongly when we mark its special connection with 
“ Varendra,” that it really forms but a chapter in the glorious 
history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The political supremacy 
achieved by the early Pala kings of Bengal over the other 
kingdoms of Northern India was presumably concurrent with 
a general revival of culture in that province in all the 
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departments of art and science. ‘The period, for instance, 
Witnessed the rise in Bengal of a new school of sculpture and 
architecture, founded by Dhiman and his son Vitpala, who, 
according to Taranatha, flourished during the reign of 
Dharmapala and Devapala.” 

In literature moreover, we have the important testimony 
of the great poet Rajasekhara™ to show that while all other 
provinces of India were more or less converted to “ Prakrita” 
influence, the province of Gauda, which in olden time gave its 
name to a separate literary style, was the only place in his 
days where a study of “ pure Sanskrit” was pursued. Traces 
of this literary reviv al are not difficult to find in the preserved 
anthologies. But we have fortunately got a complete specimen 
of this lost literature in the Ra@macarita of Sandhyakara 
Nandi. If elaborate ornamentation be regarded as the 
characteristics of the “* Varendra school ” in its art, it is éven 
more so in its literature as displayed in this one of the greatest 
slegakavyas of India. The swan-songs of this Muse of Bengal 
we hear in the lyrics of the “five jewels ” of the court of king 
Laksmana Sena" the last independent Hindu ruler of Bengal. 
The final credit, however, of sheltering and fostering the study 
of pure Sanskrit belongs to the great grammarians of Bengal, 
who appear to have kept alive the study of the orthodox system 
at a time when Panini seems to have been very much in 
neglect everywhere else in India. For during the period under 


v Jud, Ant., Vol. LV. n 
°° in: dwan: faa. wit enza: 

gIJEmTM: ESAR EYI CENIZA | 

qaa: Tica: Se Nga] ae 

ay a awen maf a afi. ahaaa a: l è Kūvys-mīmāñsā, poGl. 

Compare also 

qaa send ae meal: manfa A | 

qamta: gia a Pprauma: j p. 22, 
i apka m) aga Ssargain: | 

was tafa afad aame = j 


The Kavirfija ia Dhoyt, the author of Pærer rriet ititi 
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review, we hardly meet with any great name in grammar 

outside Bengal, excepting that of the famous Kaiyyata, 

whose place of origin is, however, still unknown, It is 

i therefore no exaggeration to conclude that this school of 
g arians adds a new lustre to the glories of the Pala period, 

which may thus be regarded as the period of all round national 
regeneration in Bengal. 








ON SOME ICONOGRAPHIC PARALLELS, 


O. C. GancGcorny, M.A., B.L, * e 
Vice-President, Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 


In connection with the indigenous snake-cults of Bengal, 
Kai Saheb Dines Chandra Sen' first drew attention to the 
discovery of the cult of the Snake-goddess in Crete, first 
made by Sir Arthur Evans in 1903. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
in the course of a very valuable article “On some Ancient 
Elements in Indian Decorative Art ”* demonstrated the analogy 
by means of two interesting drawings (figs. 8 and 9) one of 
which was a nineteenth century brass image of Manasa& Devi 
(from the collection of Mr. E. S. W. Russell of Calcutta), 
which is so like the Cretan Sun-goddess that “no one could 
have been surprised if that very figure had been found in 
Crete itself. ‘The pose is nearly identical, and the flounced 
skirt is no less suggestive of ancient Crete.” It is almost 
impossible to explain the analogy, if not the extreme 
similarity amounting almost is identity, of forms of the 
two cult images one coming from the valley of the Ganges 
and the other from the shores of the Mediterranean unless 
we hypothecate that the ancient world of 1000 B. Q. “must 
have been knit together by common modes of thought and 
expression”. And the survival of a very early form dating 
perhaps from 1800 to 1600 B.C. in a nineteenth century 
brass image could only have been due to an extreme 
conservatism of attachment to the archaic type on the part 
of the votaries of the icon and its makers, The Snake-goddess 
is supposed to be the earliest conception of the Divine Spirit 


i History of Bengali Literature (1911), p. 251, 
* Ovtasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. II, pp. 383-302, 
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in Agean Religion, and was the essential part of the Cretan 
faith. The conception of the “ great Mother” as the original 
of the world is shared by many early forms of beliefs and 
one of the earliest forms of such belief no doubt existed in 
Crete in the three’ well known forms of the Snake-goddess 
the Dove-goddess and the “* Lady of the wild creatures”, the 
attributes of the one very often absorbing those of the others. 
The “great mother” was later on identified with Bhea, the 
mother of Vesta, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. 
In the Snake-goddess of Crete we should also recognize the 
the anthropomorphic form of the primitive Earth-goddess 
Gaia. The ancient Mother-goddess was not necessarily an 
attractive personality, she was the Fate who measured the 
lives of men who sent disasters as well as blessings, was 
associated with lions and snakes, as well as doves and deer, 
and was loved as well as feared and was worshipped as well as 
propitiated. There is another feature of the cult which is 
very striking and of significance to students of comparative 
religion. The goddess is associated with a young subordinate 
diety. “A goddess with a young subordinate god is known 
in early times on every coast of the Mediterranean which 
looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is Tanit with 
her son; in Egypt, Isis with Horus; in Phoenicea, Ashtaroth 
with Tammuz (Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in 
Greece (and especially including in Greece Crete itself) Rhea 
with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed, but made 
the mother of her first companion by immaculate conception 
and then of the gods and of all life. by the embraces of 
her owns OD........:,... The goddess is the spirit of nature, 
constantly renewing herself in her own offspring. Of this 
universal diety of all the Near East the Ægean goddess with 
her son was, beyond all question a manifestion.”* ‘The terrible 


. 


aspect of the divinity and her mother-aspect is perhaps well 


echoed in the various forms of Sākta cult of India, with its 
* Encyclopedia of Religion and Bthica, Vol. I, p- 147. 
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conception of the Devi (goddess) as Adya@ Sakti, “the primordial 
energy” and Jagadamba, “the mother of the Universe.” 
It is quite possible that this mother-cult was an independent 
evolution on the Indian soil but it may also be permitted to 
assume that it was the survival from very primitive epochs 
of the earliest forms of belief having a common bond with 
Mediterranean forms of worship, relics of which have now 
been discovered in the Cretan remains. For it is very 
significant that the female form of the diety plays a quite 
unimportant part in the Vedic Pantheon and the various 
names of Sakti do not occur until in the latest works of Vedic 
literature. The Indian Sakti-cult may therefore be an Aryan 
development of non-Vedie and non-Aryan forms of belief 
which existed in India from the most ancient times which 
the philosophic speculations of a more cultured age absorbed 
and then transformed into their present shapes. The 
relationship of the great goddess and the male associate 
referred to in the above cults of the Mediterranean area seem 
to have left some of its traces upon the Indian Sakta cults 
in the mysterious association of Siva and Sivani and a curious, 
though very significant, parallel is afforded in a nineteenth 
century folk-song still sung in Bengal which may be rendered 
as follows :— 

“Don’t you know me thy Sivani, Oh Siva! whom I gave 
birth to, and whose wife I ultimately became. ” 

That many of the cult features of the Mediterranean 
Mother-goddess find close parallels in the various development 
of Kali and other Sakti cults need no elaborate demonstration. 
That the primitive Mother-cult underwent considerable 
modifications and variegated transformations from its archaic 
type might perhaps be conceded, the Snake-goddess herself 
had, for instance, a very interesting career in India in the 
rocess of assimilation by the Vedic and the later Pauranic 
cults. Without going into a general history of the very 
well-known and widespread snake-cults in India, still surviving 
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in the observances of the Naga Pancomi, we may be 
permitted to refer to the serpamentra in the Aitareya 
Brahmhena which is more pertinent to the present study :— 

A aa: afm & ae: duo) aera west adfa 
dadegnrane sda we ga: va È ada fe udat usri 
a Afaan wag) a nanag “aria: arq” sfa | 
aad rai wng mae i d manamana afee fa 
aa amaa: saifa eafay vats at fanfa mme 
aa wma maaa aud gu (V. 23. 1-3). 

The Udgatrs chant the verses seen by the Queen of the 
Serpents ; because the earth is the Queen of the Serpents for 
she is the Queen of all that moves. 

The identification of the Queen of the Serpents with the 
Earth seems to echo the association of the conception of the 
Cretan Snake-goddess with Mother Earth, Gaia, referred to 
above. The two conceptions India and Cretan may have 
been inspired by and derived from a common stratum of 
beliefs spreading over an Indian as well as an extra-Indian 
culture area. 

We now address ourselves to the text of our essay, the 
representation of the Snake-goddess from Egypt, the Isis-serpent 
the original of which is in the Cairo Museum and which we 
have been able to reproduce from a photograph lent to us by 
the courtesy of the curator. Like the analogy of the Bengali 
Manasi with the Cretan Snake-goddess, the Egyptian 
Isis-serpent offers another interesting parallel with a 
somewhat similarly conceived Indian icon representing a 
Snake-goddess. It is not at all claimed that the iconographic 
formula is identical but it will be impossible to deny that 
both the Indian and the Egyptian icon equate with some 
fundamental similarity of conception. Though no earlier 
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than the sixteenth century, the one from South Kensington 
being probably earlier by about a century. Itis not hazardous 
to suppose that earlier forms of this icon may have existed in 
wood or clay, as the stereotyped form of the icon clearly suggests 
an old ancestory of type. There is no doubt that the one 
illustrated in plate is a goddess and not an ordinary #@gemi 
so frequently represented in mediaeval Indian art; she carries 
in one hand the lotus and in the other hand she displays the 
vbhayamudra, the reassuring attitude. The other Indian 
example with its elaborate ornaments and decorations is an 
image par excellence with the prabha-torana at the back 
crowned by the inevitable Airlimukha terminating in two 
makaras. She has in addition a hood of a serpent and two 
female attendant figures on either side. The attitude of her 
hands in baddhafijali is difficult to account for, if she is 
an independent image. In the Egyptian example the 
attendent figures on either side are two winged monsters. The 
variations in the shape of the Indian and Egyptian examples 
are much too obvious to suggest any direct borrowing or 
influence of the one on the other, but the two examples can 
be taken to be the result of the picturisation of the same 
fundamental cult conception and it is not necessary and not 
even possible, having regard to the differences, to postulate an 
actual migration of the form of the image from the banks of 
the Nile to those of the Kaveri and the Tungabhadra. The 
one could not have been derived from the other though they 
may well be illustrations of a kindred theme at different times 
and on different soils executed by two different races. The 
cults in their primitive forms were very probably common in 
the two continents and with the development and 
characterisation of the two races and civilisations one 
fundamental cult conception acquired somewhat different 
pictorial representations. The absorption of the primitive cult 
in.the Aryan iconographic formula also necessitated substantial 
accretions which offered important features of differentiation. 
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While the two types of the Indian icon illustrated here 
have some fundamental analogy of forms, particularly in the 
disposition of the tail, the attitudes of the two vary considerably. 
The example from South Kensington bears a lotus and also 
the abhayamudra and is evidently a Serpent-goddess, like the 
one from Hampi. Mr. Longhurst has suggested that she may 
probably represent the consort of Virtipiksa, the tutelary god 
of the kings of Vijayanagar. The worship of Nagas has 
enjoyed a long popularity amongst Indian women who believed 
in the power of the serpent of bestowing offspring on 
worshippers desiring children and snake stones, known as 
Naga-kalas, have been made in considerable numbers in 
Southern India. The examples we are considering here, must 
be distinguished from the common type of snake-stones as they 
must have been special icons enjoying special form of worship. 
They may have been the South India versions of the popular 
goddess Manasa for whom a special Purana called the Padma 
Purana was composed in Bengal. I[f we turn for a moment 
to the Egyptian example, the extremely skilful and decorative 
disposition of the tail in the form of the figure “ eight” (8) 
differentiates it entirely from the Indian examples. But the 
peculiar disposition of the tail has many curious coincidences 
with many representations of the serpent met with in the 
monuments of Sanchi and Amaravati* so that the earlier 
representation of serpents in India have echoed the form which 
we find in the Egyptian example. Evidently this mode of 
representation did not survive to later times, to which belong 
the Indian examples illustrated here. 

Before we study the analogy of the icons further it will be 
useful to refer to the function of the Snake-deity in Egypt. 
The snake-form played a very important part in many Egyptian 
legends. In the well-known creation legend, Sokar, the god of 
the under-world, with three human heads, has a serpent's body. 
Horus son of Isis, was nourished and protected by the serpent 


* Burgess, Amaravati (1587), Plates xxxviii, xxxix and xl, 
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goddess Uazit, the the tutelary goddess of the delta of the Nile. 
The last door of the underworld is guarded by Isis, wife of 
Osiris, and also by Nepthys wife of Set, in the form of serpents, 
as in our example from the Cairo Museum. It is not possible 
to say whether the snake-cult of Crete was borrowed from 
Egypt. If we date the beginnings of Egyptian history about 
3500 B.C., the Minoan civilization in Crete was nearly, if 
not quite, as old as the Egyptian. Both the Cretans and the 
Egyptians probably inherited similar beliefs from their common 
ancestors in the area where the Mediterranean race developed 
its peculiar features. According to Burrows,’ “in Crete, the 
goddess with the snakes was herself not entirely a new foreign 
cult, but rather the chthonic aspect of the Nature-goddess 
who seems from first to last to have been the main object 
of worship in the island.” Whatever may have been the 
affinities of the snake cults in Egypt and Crete the form of 
the Isis-serpent has no parallel in Crete and the somewhat 
distant parallel of the Egyptian icon is found in India in the 
examples here cited. While some authorities have recognized 
a stratum of Babylonian culture in Indian cults and beliefs, 
nobody has yet discovered any evidence of any intercourse 
or connection with Egypt in the development of Indo-Aryan 
culture. As regards archwological evidence of any contact 
between the two civilization, it is very meagre. In fact, 
the only evidence hitherto discovered in that brought to 
light by Professor Flinders Petrie. As his paper seems to have 
attracted little attention in India it may be useful to allude 
to it here. In his article on “ Memphis and its Foreigners *’," 
Professor Pretrie first recorded his discovery of various 
terracotta figures of Indians which he estimated to have been 
made during the Persian oceupation about 500 B.C. “ While 
Indian heads and figures are also found here of the Tibetan 
and of the Aryan stocks, showing how both the extremes 


* Discoveries in Crete, p. 137. 
a Recorda of the Past, Vol, viii, Part iii, May-June 1009, pp, 131-136. 
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of the Persian empire, Scythian and Indian, were brought 
together in Memphis, as we know they were in the Greek 
War, The importance of the Indian colony in Memphis 
under the Persian Empire lies in its bearing on the importation 
of Indian thought and the rise of the ascetic movement before 
Christ, which culminated in western monachism,” While 
Professor Petrie’s suggestion is that an Indian Current flowed 
towards the Mediterranean, no evidence has yet been discovered 
of any cross current from the valley of the Nile. As the 
uman mind is not like a mould which produces automatically 
the same shapes for the same purposes, one is at some 
disadvantage in explaining the analogy between the forms 
of the two Snake-goddesses in India and Egypt. If we 
postulate the existence of a snake-cult in India from pre-Vedic 
times a cult which was a sort of sister to the cult which 
afterwards incarnated in Isis-serpent and which we can 
suppose to be the inhabitant of a larger continent of culture 
embracing Egypt and India and which was absorbed by the 
Indo-Aryan culture of the Vedic epoch and developed into 
newer shapes during the Paurinic age, we come somewhat 
nearer to the solution of the mystery of the analogy of these, 
two forms. 
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The purpose of the present paper ' is to bring together the 
information scattered throughout the Upanisads regarding 
the educational system of which they were ultimately the most 
conspicuous products. The present survey takes into account 
only the older Upanisads* most of which are distinguished by 
Sankara’s choice of them for commentary.” While there has 
been so much study made so far of the philosophical and 
literary aspects of the Upanisads, little or no attention seems 
to have been bestowed upon the educational system or 
organisation to which we owe those valuable literary treasures. 
That system or organisation is, however, clearly indicated in 
the Upanisads themselves. The product points to the 
machinery which has fashioned it. For a right understanding 
of the Upanisads themselves, we must try to understand the 
distinctive cultural background, environment, or atmosphere, 


» with which they are vitally bound up. 


* The sources and authorities arc as far as possible indicated both in the body of 
the text and the footnotes. Bat I wish to record my special obligations to Deasen's 
Philosophy of the Upanigads from which I have derived valuable hints, suggestions and 
references, and also renderings of some passages which have been incorporated in places 
without quotation marks, Qnaotation marks have not been also given in respect of the 
translations of the Sacred Books of the Fast volames of the Cpanigads I aleo owe special 
acknowledgments to Macdonell and Keith's Vedic Inder which led me to most of the 
passages utilised. My obligations to those (Wo works hare been too deep to be detailed. 

| " Viz, Drhaddranyata; Chandogya, Tuittiriya, Aitareya, Kaugitali, Kena, the 
Rasrhaka, 1ia, SvetGivatara, Mundaka, Prodea, Moitrayayiya, and Miydibya. 

` Viz, Brhad,, Ohand., Toitt, Ait, Svet, Lia, Kena, Katha, Praina, Mund. and 
Magdi, Of these Sabikara’s authorship of the commentaries on two, viz, Manda, and 
Soet. te doubtful. Dousson shows that Sahkara quotes from all the Upanigads mentioned 
aboro and also from the additional onea viz, Jabalo, Māhānārīyana and Pesayi, 
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The educational system implied in the Upanisads is in 
its main lines an anticipation of the system described in its 
fully developed form in the Srauta, Grhya, and Dharma 
Siitras. 

The U panisads emphasize the need of instruction under a 
teacher, The futility of mere self-study is always recognised. 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge in 
Katha Upanisad (ii. 8): “ Apart from the teacher, there is no 
access here.” Similarly, the Mundgka Upanisad (i, 2. 12): 
“Let him in order to understand this, take fuel in his hand 
and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells entirely in 
Brahman.” Again (iii. 2. 3): “Not by self-study is the 
fitman realised, not by mental power; nor by amassing much 
information.” A teacher is regarded as necessary to disperse 
the mist of empirically acquired knowledge from our eyes as 
explained so beautifully in the following passage from the 
Chindogya Upanigad (vi. 14. 1-2): “ Precisely, my dear Sir, 
as a man who has been brought blindfold from the country of 
Gandhāra and then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to 
the east, or north or south, because he has been brought 
thither blindfold and blindfold set at liberty; but after that 
some one has taken off the bandage and has told him, ‘In this 
direction Gandhara lies, go in this direction’, instructed and 
prudent, asking the road from village to village, he finds his- 
way home to Gandhfra; even so the man, who in this world 
has met with a teacher becomes conscious, ‘To this (transitory 
world) shall I belong only until the time of my release, 
thereafter shall I go home’.”’ 

In the older Upanisads we repeatedly come across the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to anyone 
except a son or a pupil adopted by the rite of Upanayanam 
first mentioned in the Atharva-veda (xi. 5). In the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (iii. 2. 6. 9) the mystical meaning of the combinations 
of the letters must be “communicated to no one who is not a 
pupil, who has not been a pupil for a whole year, who does not 
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propose himself to be a teacher.”* Again the Chandogya 
Upanisad (iii. 2. 5) states: “A father may therefore tell that 
doctrine (i.e, the doctrine of Brahman as the sun of the 
universe) to his eldest son, or to a worthy pupil. But no one 
should tell it to anybody else, even if he gave him the whole 
sea-girt earth, full of treasure.” In Brhadaranyaka Upanigad 
(vi. 3. 12) the ceremony of the mixed drink, must be 
communicated to none but a son or a pupil. Similarly, the 
Svetdévatara Upanigad (vi. 22): “This highest mystery in 
the Vedanta delivered in a former age should not be given to 
one whose passions have not been subdued nor to one who is 
not a son or who is not a pupil.” And the Moitrayaniya 
Upanisad (vi. 20): “Let no man preach this most seeret 
doctrine to anyone who is not his son or his pupil....To him 
alone who is devoted to his teacher only, and endowed with 
all necessary qualities may he communicate it.” 

We also find in the Upanisads men and gods taking the 
fuel in their hands and submitting to the conditions of 
pupilage. The Chandogya Upanisad (v. 3) relates how Indra 
himself was obliged to live with Prajaipati as a pupil for LOL 
years in order to obtain the perfect instruction. In the 
Kaugiiaki Upanigad (i.1) Aruyi takes fuel in his hand and 
becomes a pupil of Citra Gangyaiyani. In the Brhadaranyaka 
(ii. 1. 14) Gārgya says to AjataSatru: “Then let me come to 
you as a pupil.” In the Praéna Upanigad (i. 1) SukeSas, 
Satyakiima, Sauryiyanin, Kausalya, Vaidarbhi and Kabandhin, 
take fuel in their hands to become pupils of Pippalada.’ 

At the same time the evidence seems to indicate that 
& formal pupilage was not absolutely binding in the earlier 
period. The differentiation between the four compulsory 
ramas or life stages was a comparatively late growth. Thus 
in the Chandogya (iv. 9. 3) it is merely said that “the 
knowledge which is gained from a teacher (as opposed to 


* Cf, alov. 3. 3, 4. 
* Cf, also Mug? Up, is 2. 12 cited abore, 
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supernatural instruction by beasts, fire, geese or ducks) leads 
most certainly to the goal”. In another passage (v. 11.7), the 
King, ASvapati, instructs the six Brahmanas who approach 
him with the fuel in their hands anupanīya, “ without first 
admitting them as his pupils”, or “demanding any preparatory 
rites”. In still another passage (vi. 1. 1) we read; “There 
lived once Svetaketu Aruneya. To him his father (Uddalaka, 
the son of Aruna) said ; “ Svetaketu, go to school; for there is 
none belonging to our race, darling, who not having studied 
(the -Veda) is, as it were, a Brahmana by birth only.” From 
this remark, it may reasonably be inferred that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brihmana-student, while it was a 
commendable custom, was not yet universally enjoined upon 
Brihmanas. Similarly the entrance also of Satyakima upon 
studentship appears to be his voluntary determination.” 
Again in the Brhaddranyaka (ii. 4) Yajiavalkya instructs his 
wife Maitreyi and King Janaka (iv. 1-2, 3-4) who yet were 
not strictly his pupils: he also imparts knowledge on the 
deepest problems (e. g., in the conversation with Gargi, iii. 8) 
in the presence of a numerous circle of hearers, and only 
exceptionally, when he desires to explain to Artabhaga the 
mystery of the soul’s transmigration does he retire with him 
into privacy (iii. 2. 13). 

It is also evident from the passages just cited that it was 
possible in those days for a man to revive instruction from his 
father or at the hands of other teachers. Svetaketu did both.’ 
The Satapatha Brahmana (i. 6. 2. 4) shows that the Brahmana 
was expected to instruct his own son in both study and 
sacrificial ritual, and furnishes an illustration of this in 
Varuna, the teacher of his son Bhrgu. ‘This fact is also borne 
out by the evidence of some of the names in the Vaméa 
Brahmana of the Sama-veda and the Vamésa or list of teachers 
of the Sankhayana Aranyaka (xv. 1). It should however be 

s Chand., iv. 4. 1. 
' Chand, v. 8 L; Brhad., vi. 2.1, Kaus, Up, i. V; and Chand,, vi. 1.1, 
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noted that these Varmśsas, and those of the Satapatha Brahmana 
also, show that a father often preferred that his son should 
have a famous teacher. 

Studentship is normally inaugurated by the ceremony of 
Upanayana or initiation, the significance of which is most 
beautifully set forth in the Atharvaceda. The spiritual 
significance of the details of the Upanayana ceremony is also 
indicated in the Safapatha (xi. 5. 4): “The teacher lays his 
right hand on the head of the pupil whereby he becomes 
pregnant with him (ĝa aaft wafa) and then in the third 
night the embryo issues out of the teacher and being taught 
the Savitri obtains true Brahmanahood.’* “ He is like a divine 
creature born from his teacher’s mouth” (xi. 5. 4. 17). The 
request to be received by the preceptor was to be duly made,’ 
ie., according to the Brhadaranyaka (vi. 2. 7) with the words 
suze wana. In the Satapatha (xi. 5. 4) the student has 
to say formally: “May I enter upon brahmacarya” and 
“Det me be a brahmacarin”, The student has also to take 
the fuel in his hand as a token that he is willing to serve 
the teacher and especially to maintain the sacred fires.” 
Before receiving him, the teacher makes inquiry into his birth 
and family. Satyakama Jabala going to Gautama Haridrumata 
said to him: “I wish to become a brahmacarin with you, Sir. 
May I come to you, Sir ?” He said to him: “of what family 
are you, my friend ?”"' The manner of the inquiry shows that 
it was made.in a very indulgent fashion and the uncertainty 
regarding his parentage was not in actual practice admitted as 
a bar to the teacher’s acceptance of the pupil. Similarly 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 5. 4.1) the teacher merely 
asks the name of the intending pupil and then accepts 
him. — 

* Boo Säyana’'s commentary for fuller explanations. 
* Cf. widhivat in Mund,, i. 1. 3. 
to See previons passages cited: Kaus. Up., iv. 10; Chand., iv. 5; v. 13.7; viL 7. 2; 


x. 8; xi. 2; Mund., f. 2. 12; Pradna, i. 1. 
st Ghand., iv. 4 4. 


. 
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The period of studentship was normally fixed at twelve 
years. Svetaketu returned home after spending twelve years 
with his preceptor." UpakoSala Kaimalayana “dwelt as a 
brahmacarin in the house of Satyakima Jabala and tended 
his fires for twelve years.“ There also seem to have been 
longer terms than that of twelve years—Satyakama Jabala 
spent a series of years with his preceptor during which “ four 
hundred cows had become a thousand”.'' Studentship for 
thirty-two years is also mentioned © and also for 101 years.” 

The age at which such studentship commenced is indicated 
from the case of Svetaketu who “began his apprenticeship 
with a teacher when he was twelve years of age”’.” 

We shall now consider the conditions and duties of 
studentship. 

The first condition of course was that the student had 
to live in the house of his teacher. Even the Atharvaveda 
refers to this condition in the phrase, “if we have dwelt in 
studentship”. It $ also referred to in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xi. 3. 3. 2) as also in the Aitareya™* and 
Taittiriya™ a a The Chandegya applies to the 
student the epithets dearya-kula-vasin (ii. 28. 2) and 
ante-vasin (iii. 11. 5; iv. 10.1). The latter epithet is also 
used by the Brhadadranyake (vi. 3.7) and TVaittiriya Upanisads 
(i. 3. 3; i. 1). 

It was the usual rule of the brahmacirin to go about 
begging for his teacher. In the Chandogya (iv. 3 .5) while 
the householders Saunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin Kaksaseni 


=) Chand., vi, 1. 2. 

13 Ibid., v. 10. 1. 

ie Ibid, iv! 4. 5, 

1% Ibid., viii. 7.38. 

1e Ibid, 11. 3. 

af Ibid, vi. 1. 2, 

1s wagi ugfaa, vii. 100. 7. 

ie In the story of a boy whose brothers divided the paternal property among 
themsclves, while he lived with his teacher studying the Vedas WWW Wd Ait. Br., v. 14. 


s aw ganada ERG Twill. Bra iii, 7. 63. * 
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were being waited on at their meal, a religious student begged 
of them. The Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 3. 3. 5) also refers 
to the brahmacarin begging for alms as well as~* the 
Atharva-veda (vi, 133. 3). It is also clear from the aforesaid 
passage of the Satapatha that begging was prescribed for 
the student to produce in him a proper spirit of humility: 
* Having made himself poor, as it were, and become 
devoid of shame, he begs alms.” : 

Another of his duties was /o fend the sacred fires. 
Upakosala tended the sacred fires for twelve years and yet his 
teacher does not allow him to return home, but goes away 
on a journey’ without having taught him.’ Looking after 
the sacrificial fires is also mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xi. 3. 3. 4). Elsewhere in the same work (xi. 
5. 4. 5) the duty of the brahmacarin is stated to be to 
“put on fuel”, the spiritual significance of which is also 
explained, viz., “to enkindle the mind with fire, with holy 
lustre ”. 

Tending the house was also one of his duties. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana we read: “ Wherefore the students 
guard their teacher, his house and cattle” (iii. 6. 2. 15). 
In the Chandogya (iv. 4. 5) Satyakama is sent away with 
the teacher’s herds of cattle into a distant country where 
he remains for a series of years during which four 
hundred cows had become a thousand. The duty of guarding 
the teacher’s cattle and grazing them in the pastures is also 
referred to in the Sanrkhayana Aranyaka (vii.19). In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (iii. 1. 6. 3-4) Taruksya guards his 
teacher’s cows for a whole year. 

The brahmacarin is also enjoined not to sleep during 
day-time.” j 

On festive occasions, the teacher was accompanied by 
his pupils, who awaited his commands. At the sacrifice 


2% Chānd„ fv. 10. 1-2. 
- *s Şat. Br. xi. 5. 4. 5. 
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of Janaka, Videha, whither had come the Brahmanas of the 
Kurus and Pañchālas, when a thousand cows with ten 
padas of gold attached to the horns of each were offered 
to the wisest Brahmana, Yajnavalkya stepped forward and 
asked his pupil to drive them away.” 

Together with and after these acts of service, “in the 
time remaining over from work for the teacher” (qù; 
aana ar), the pupil prosecuted his studies.” 

An idea of the actual regulations governing Vedic studies 
may be obtained from a passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka 
at the end of the fifth @ranyaka, giving restrictions as to 
the recitation and teaching of the Mechavrata. The passage 
gives the following rules among others: “The teacher and 
pupil should not stand, nor walk, nor lie down, nor sit 
on a couch; but they should both sit on the ground. 
The pupil should not lean backward while learning, 
nor lean forward. He should not be covered with too 
much clothing, nor assume the postures of a devotee, but 
without using any of the apparel of a devotee, simply elevate 
his knees. Nor should he learn when he has eaten flesh, 
when he has seen blood, or a corpse, or when he has done 
an unlawful thing, when he has anointed his eyes, oiled 
or rubbed his body, when he has been shaved or bathed, 
put on colour, or has ornamented himself with flower-wreaths, 
when he has been writing or effacing his writing.”™ 

By means of these external practices and regulations, 
it was sought to develop in the young pupils those internal 
conditions (yanga, or direct as opposed to arg) or mental and 
moral attributes which would afterwards fit them for being 
taught the highest knowledge, the knowledge of the Brahman 
forming the special subject-matter of the Upanisads. Various 
pre-suppositions of Upanisadie instruction, or preparatory 


> Brhad., iii. 1. 1-2. 
$+ Ọħūnd., viii. 15. ` i 
** This is probably the earliest mention of actanl writing in Sanskrit literature, 
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means to a knowledge of the Brahman, are laid down in 
the Upanisads themselves as well as in some earlier works. 

Thus the Gopatha Brahmana (ii. 1.2. 1-9) requires the 
brahmacarin to overcome the same passions, viz., caste-pride 
(brahma-varcasam), fame, sleep, anger, bragging, personal 
beauty and fragrance which are correlated respectively with the 
antelope, the teacher, the python, the boar, the water, maidens, 
trees and plants. If he clothes himself in the skin of the 
antelope, he obtains brahma-varcasam: if he works for his 
teacher, he obtains fame for the latter: if though sleepy, he 
abstains from sleep, he obtains the sleep that is in the python ; 
if humble in spirit, he does not injure anyone through anger, 
he obtains the anger that is in the boar; if he does not 
perform braggart tricks in the water he obtains the braggadocio 
that is in the water; if he does not look ata naked maiden, 
he obtains the beauty that is in the maiden: if he does not 
smell plants and trees, after having cut them, he becomes 
himself fragrant.” 

The Upanisads* require that the brahmacarin, before he 
is taught the highest knowledge, the knowledge of the 
Brahman, should show that he is calm and unperturbed in 
mind (ae). self-restrained (ara, self-denying (sqeq),” 
patient (faferqy) and collected (qarfea).” To these are 
sometimes added purity of food and as a consequence purity 
of nature salivaśsuddhi™; the fulfilment of the vow of the 
head (farxraaq), “ which indicates either the rite of carrying 
fire on the head, or, as Deussen suggests ™ the shaving of the 
head bare (as implied by the term mundaka). 

"© Bloomfield, Atharraveda, p. 111, 

at Brihad., iv. 4, 23, enumerating all tho five attributes. 

; -39 Katha, ii. 24; Mund, i 2. 13;° Svet, vi. 22; Maitra., vi. 20 and x. 23 aud 
 Kasvatya, iii, 4, 

** Katha, loc. cit, 

ao Ibid, 

ai Chand,, vii, 26.2; Mung. iii, 2, 6; of. alto MatGnar. 


as Mund, iii. 2. 10-11, 
3a Philosophy of the Upanizads, p. 73. T owe some valuable hints to the work. 
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More often, as might naturally be expected, the realisation 
of the knowledge of Brahman, with its hard conditions and 
pre-requisites, required the dedication of a whole life and not 
merely of a part of it. Svetaketu coming home, after twelve 
years of studentship, “ conceited, considering himself well-read 
and stern’”’,.” and ignorant of the knowledge of the Bruhman 
was probably typical of such students as failed to attain the 
highest knowledge during the comparatively brief period of 
their pupilage and were deemed unworthy of that instruction. 
UpakoSala Kamaliyana was probably another such case who 
inspite of his twelve years of austere studentship was not 
deemed worthy of that instruction by his teacher.” Indeed 
it is reasonable to assume that some of the moral attributes 
insisted upon as essential pre-requisites of instruction, being, 
as they are, but the preparatory means to the highest end of 
human life—the attainment of the knowledge of the Brahman 
—helong to the last stages of a disciplined life, as the fruits 
of a long struggle, rather than to its first stage. They cannot 
be regarded as the normal initial endowments with which a 
youthful student starts in his career. The epithets śānta, 
danta, uparata and the like are hardly applicable, for instance, 
to an immature stripling who has had no experience of the 
struggle and temptations of life and of “the ills that flesh is 
heir to”, 

This view is supported by several passages from the 
Upanisads in which the conception and the scope of 
brahmacarya is widened so as to embrace, not merely the 
student period proper, but the entire course of life, regulated 
by the disciplines of its four successive @éramas or stages as 
the way that leads to the Atman. Thus in the Brhadaranyaka 
(iv. 4.22) we read: “Brihmanas seek to know Him by the 
study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting 
and he who knows Him becomes a Muni. Wishing for that 


3+ Chand.,, vi. 1, 
** Ibid. iv. 10. 
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world (of Brahman) only, mendicants leave their homes. 
Knowing this the people of old did not wish for offspring— 
and they having risen above the desire for sons, wealth and 
new worlds wander about as mendicants.” ‘There is here a 
clear reference to all ‘the four @éremas or life-stages, 
Similarly in the Chandogya (ii. 23) we read: “ There are three 
branches of duty,—sacrifice, study and charity are the first 
(i.e. the Gyhasta-asrama). Austerity is the second (ie., 
vanaprastha, the third rama) and to dwell as a brahmacaria 
in the house of a teacher, always mortifying the body in the 
house of a teacher is the third (referring not to the ordinary, 
but to the naisthika or perpetual brahmacarin). All these obtain 
the worlds of the blessed; but the brahma-samstha (referring 
to the fourth @srama, the sannyasin or parivrāj absorbed in 
Brahman) alone obtains immortality.’ A more ex plicit 
passage occurs in the same Upanisad (viii. 15) in which the 
brahmacarin is exhorted, after completing his studentship, 
to become a householder,—gesa (fereat)—and attain fruition 
in a life of self-study and self-discipline. In another passage 


(viii. 5) the observances of the last three @ramas such as 


sacrifices, vow of silence, fasting and living an anchorite’s 
life in the forest are recognised as being ultimately but forms 
of brahmacarya, as the underlying principle of life. In the 
Kena (iy. 8) asceticism, self-restraint and sacrifice (¢apas, dama, 
karman) are specified as the preliminary conditions (pratisthah) 
of the Brahmi Upanisad, i.e. of the real mystical doctrine 
which reveals Brahman. In the Katha (ii. 15) all the Vedas, 
all the practices of fapas and brahmacarya are described as 


- means by which the One (Brahman) is to be sought as the final 


aim. In the Mundaka (ii. 1) the observances of the asramas 
are referred to as tapas, sraddha, satya, brahmacarya and vidhi. 
The Praéna (1. 2) insists on penance (fapas), abstinence 
(brahmacarya) and faith (éraddha). Thus the knowledge 
aimed at in the U panisads implies the application of the whole 
life, through all its stages. It is also clear that the various 
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pre-requisites mentioned of that knowledge rest upon the 
common basis of a life of abstinence and asceticism for which 
the term brahmacarya or tapas is generally applied in an 
extended connotation. Nearly all the Upanisads emphasise. 
the need of asceticism or practice of lapas in all stages of life. 
In the Brhadaranyaka (ii. 4) Yajiavalkya, departs into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise /apas, which by 
gradually increasing privations and penances destroys in the 
ascetic the last links of dependence on earthly existence— 
In the Chandogya „iv. 10) Upakosala the student is “quite 
exhausted with austerities, and from mortification was not 
able to eat”. The Taittiriya Upanisad (i. 9) demands 
of the student asceticism and study of the Veda and quotes 
the views of two teachers, Taponitya PauraSisthi and Naka 
Maudgalya, of whom the former requires “ asceticism alone ” 
and the other “study of the Veda”, for “this is asceticism”. 
Varuna repeatedly urges his son Bhrgu thus: “ By tapas seek 
to know Brahman.”” In Mundaka (i. 2.11) the way of the 
Gods is promised to those “ who practise asceticism and faith 
in the forest”. The Praé.a (i. 10) offers it to those “who 
have sought the a/man by asceticism”. In the Maitrayaniya 
(iv. 3) it is stated that “without being an ascetic it is - 
impossible either to attain the knowledge of the atman or to 
hring work to fruition”, but asceticism alone does not always 
secure knowledge of the ātman as in the case of King 
Brihadratha who renouncing his kingdom went into the forest 
and practised highest penance for a thousand days without 
* knowing the self” (i. 2). 

That the teaching of the Upanisads was not always. 
eonfined to the first period of life is also evident from a few 
concrete examples. Svetaketu Aruneya, on reporting to his 
father Gautama the imperfect character of the instruction 
he received from him, as proved by his inability to answer 
some questions put to him by the King (rājanya) se e 

a sa Tnitt, Up, iil. 
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Jaivali, was thus told by his father: “You know me, child, 
that whatever I know, I told you. But come, we shall go 
thither, and dwell there as students.” Gautama then goes 
to the king who asks him: “Gautama, do you wish (for 
instruction from me) in the proper way ?” Gautama replied ; 
“I come to you as a pupil.” There are other examples 
which point to temporary connections between teachers and 
elderly pupils, or householders, for the imparting of knowledge 
of some special doctrines and truths. In the Brhaddranyaka 
Yajnavalkya instructs Maitreyi, Janaka, Gargi and Artabhiga.” 
In the Chandogya (v.11) “five great householders and great 
theologians ’—Pracinasala Aupamanyava, Satyayajnia Paulusi, 
Indradyumna SBhallaveya, Jana Sarkaraksya and Budila 
ASvatarasvi—first go for some special instruction to Uddālaka 
Aruni and these, all of advanced age, then go to A&Svapati 
Kaikeya as the best teacher for the purpose. In the 
Mundaka (i. 1. 3) Saunaka who is described as a great 
householder (@gtute:) approaches Angtras for instruction. In 
the Chandogya (vii. 1) Narada approaches Sanatkumara after 
completing the period of ordinary studentship during which 
he has studied a variety of subjects, and says, “I, Sir, have 
learnt all the mantras, but do not yet know what @man is”. 
In another passage (viii. 7-11) Indra grows old in learning 
at the house of his preceptor. 

That the period of studentship was regarded as preparatory 
for the realisation of the knowledge of the Absolute is also 
evident from the following parting words a teacher generally 
addressed to his student when he was permitted to return 
home after the completion of his studies and begin the next 
stage of life as a householder™ :— 

“Say what is true! Dorthy duty! Do not neglect the 


study of the Veda! After presenting gifts to thy teacher, 


* a? Brhad. Up., vi. 2. 1-7; nleo Chiad,, V. F 
— a. Prhad. ii, 4; iv. 1-2, 3-4; iii S; iii, 2, 13 already cited. 
3» Taitt. Up, i ib 
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take care that the thread of thy race be not broken! Do 
not swerve from truth, from duty! Do not neglect your 
health! Do not neglect your wor Idly prosperity”! Do not 
neglect the learning and teaching of the Veda! 

“Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the Gods 
and Manes! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a God! 
Let thy father be to thee like unto’a God! Let thy guests 
be to thee like unto a God! Let thy preceptor be to thee 
like unto a God! Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have 
been performed by us, those should be observed by thee,— 

“Not others. There are some Brahmanas better than 
we, To these you should show proper reverence. Whatever 
is given should be given with faith,—with joy, with modesty, 
with fear, from sense of duty. If there should be any doubt 
in thy mind with regard to any sacred act, or with regard 
to conduct,— 

“In that case conduct thyself as J—— who possess 
good judgment conduct themselves therein, whether they 
be appointed or not, as long as they are not too severe but 
devoted to duty. And with regard to things that are doubtful, 
as Brihmanas who possess good judgment conduct themselves 
therein, whether they be appointed or not, as long as they 
are not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

“Thus conduct thyself. This is my admonition. This 
is the teaching. This is the true purport ( Upanisad) of the 
Veda—tThis is the command. Thus should you observe. Thus 
should this be observed.” 

These words addressed to the student, at the end of his 
career, Tead almost like the Chancellor's convocation address 
to the students of a modern University passing out of its 






portals on their admission to their degrees. It will be noticed ‘ 


*° The Satepatha Brahmana (xi. iii. 3,7) lays down that one mast “not beg alma 
nfter he has bathed (at the end of stadentahip)"—a very significant and wholesome 
wastaicllon: for She hosmganle wiih Che xemieen sea os S raea, * 
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that in the ancient valedictory address, emphasis is laid upon 
several interesting points. In the first place, entering upon 
the householder’s life and fatherhood is enjoined as a 
compulsory religious duty in the interests of the continuity 
of the race. In the second place, is enjoined the duty of 
studying and teaching the Veda in the interests of the 
continuity of culture. Indeed one of the understood conditions 
of studentship is the obligation to teach and thus transmit 
learning from age to age.“ In the third place the duties 
of domestic and social life are indicated. They are: to 
honour father, mother, teacher and guest as Gods“; to honour 
superiors; to give in proper manner and spirit, in joy and 
humility, in fear and compassion, so that it may bless both 
“him that gives and him that takes”; to perform sacrifices 
and in all doubtful cases, to order himself according to the 
judgment of approved authorities. Lastly, the pupil is 
also admonished not to neglect health and possessions. In 
an earlier passage of the Taitt. Up. ‘i. 9) learning and teaching 
the Veda are enjoined together with the pursuit of right, 
truth, penance, restraint, tranquillity, consecration of fires, 
sacrifice, entertainment of guests, social duties, marriage, 
fatherhood and grand-fatherhood. We may in passing note 
the spirit of humility, characterising the teacher, as shown in 
his asking his pupil to imitate his good points and ignore 
his bad ones and recognising his superiors. 

he relations between the teacher and the taught were of 
the happiest kind. The pupil looked upto his preceptor as his 
father.“ As indicated in the propitiatory verse beginning with 
ae maag which is uttered at the beginning of each day's 
study, the teacher and his pupil were united by a common 
aim of preserving and propegating the sacred learning and 
showing its worth in their life and conduct. “Sometimes the 


t Ait, Ar. iii 2. 0; AWUR (do not teach one who will not himself teach). 
*? This reminds us of the almost similar language employed in some of the 
Afokan Rock-odicts. si Pradna, vi. B, 
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ntevasins living in the house of the teacher preferred, and 
were permitted, to continue that life throughout, because it 
Was so agreeable,“ r 

We have so far considered the conditions and duties 
appertaining to studentship. We shall now consider those of 
the teacher. 

He is to possess the highest moral and spiritual 
———— “ This Truth is not grasped when taught by an 
inferior man ”, says the Katha (i. 2.8). The Mundaka (i. 2. 12) 
requires him to be well-versed in the sacred lore (srotriz ya) 
and dwelling entirely in the Brahman (Brahmanistha). He 
must have a conviction based on realisation of the unity on 
which he is to enlighten his pupils; otherwise it would ne 
like the blind leading the blind. 

It is the duty of the teacher, when a fit pupil approaches 
him, to teach him the truth exactly as he knows it.“ Without 
concealing anything from him, for such concealment would 
spell ruin to him.“ The Taittiriya Aranyaka (vii. 4) lays 
down that the teacher must teach with all his heart and soul. 
He was bound also according to the Satapatha Brāh» ana a 
(xiv. 1. 1. 26. 27) to reveal everything to his pupil who at any 
rate lived with him for one whole year (samwvatsara-vāsin), an 
expression which probably hints at possible changes of teachers 
by students. The teacher however was quite free, it must be 
understood, to impart to his pupil only the knowledge that he 
was fit for and reserve subjects to which they were not equal. 
There are on record certain cases of learning kept secret and 
revealed only to special persons.” 

A teacher might take several pupils.“ In the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (l. 4. 3) we read: “ As water runs downward, as the 
months go to the year, so O God, ‘may brahmacarins, always come 


s+ Chand.,, ii. 23. 2. *? Mund., i. 2. 18. *° Praéna., vi 1. ~ 

** For instance the Vasig}lias and the Stomabhdgas in Paice, Br., xv. 6.24; Taiti,, 
Ar., iii. 5. 2. L; Kath, 8am,, xaxvi. I7; Pravihapa Jaivali and his — of Bruhman 
jn Brhad., wi. L 11, ** Taitt. Ñr., vii 3. 
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to me from all quarters.” In the Brahadaranyake (iii. 3.1 
and iii. 7.1) we find a company of students wandering as far 
as the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) “in order to learn 
the sacrifice ” from the teacher named Pataficala Kapya. 

In connection with these details, regarding the religious 
studentship of the period we have now to consider how far it 
was thrown open to the other castes and the other sex. 

According to the later evidence of the Grhya Sitras the 
three twice-born castes were all required to undergo a period 
of studentship. It was practically a system of universal 
compulsory education for the Indo-Aryans.” The courses of 
training and subjects of study were not of course uniform for 
all the castes. Some scholars support the evidence of the 
Grhya Sūtras by the reference in the Atharvareda (xv. 5.17) 
to the king guarding his country by brahmacarya, though it 
lends itself to a different interpretation. More conclusive 
however is the evidence of the Kathaka Samhita (ix. 16) in 
its reference to the rite intended to benefit one who, although 
not a Brahmana, had yet studied (ridya@m anūcya) but had not 
acquired fame. Wë must add to this the evidence of the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads regarding learned Ksatriyas and 
princes who studied the Vedas and attained proficiency in the 
sacred lore which was the special property of the Brahmanas. 

In the Setupatha Brahmana (xi. 6.2.1) King Janaka of 
Videha meets with some travelling Brahmanas named Sveta- 
ketu Aruneya, Somasusma Satyayajii and Yajiavalkya and 
asks them how they offered the agnihotra oblation. Each of 
the three answers the question, but with regard to the answer 
of Yajfiavalkya, the king compliments him by saying: “ Thou 
hast approached very close to a solution of the agnihotre, 
O Yajiavalkya,’ pointing ‘out at the same time the 
incompleteness of his answer in certain respects. The 


‘* This probably explains the ground of remarkable boast of King Aúvapati 
Kaikeya in the Chandogya Upanigad (v. 11.6); “In my kingdom there is...no ignorant 
porion,” 
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Brahmanas then said amongst themselves: “This Rajanya 
has surpassed us in speaking; come, let us invite him to a 
theological discussion.” Yajiavalkya however interposed : 
“We are Brahmanas and he a Rajanya; if we overcome 
him, we shall ask ourselves, whom have we overcome? 
But if he overcome us men will say to us, a Rajanya has 
overcome Brahmanas. Do not follow this course.” In the 
end the agnihotra is explained by Janaka and on Yajnavalkya 
offering him the choice of a boon, he replied: “Let mine 
be the privilege of asking questions of thee when I 
list.” Heneeforward Janaka became a Brahmana, that is 
Brahmanistha, full of divine knowledge. 

Janaka was typical of a class of learned Ksatriyas of 
the period. In the Kausilaki Upanisad (iv. 1) the Brahmana 
Gargya Bailaki “well read in the Veda” is silenced by 
the display of superior knowledge on every topic by 
AjataSatru, King of Kasi. “Then the son of Balaka 
approached the king with fuel in his hand and said, 
“Let me attend thee (as thy pupil)”. The king replied, 
“I regard it as an inversion of the proper rule that a 
Ksatriya should initiate a Brahmana.” But come, I will 
instruct thee.” Then, having taken him by the hand, he 
departed. In the Satapatha Brahmana (v. 3.7) nearly the 
same story is told of Drptabilaki Gargya and also in 
Brhadaranyake (ii. 1. 1). Similarly Pravahana Jaivali, king 
of the Paficilas, silenced Svetaketu Aruneya and his father and 
treating them as disciples communicated to them knowledge 
which “has never dwelt in any Brahmana”’.“ Another learned 
king was Asvapati Kaikeya to whom came “with fuel in 
their hands” five learned Brahmanas to become his pupils. 
The king said, “How is this, venerable Sirs, when ye are 
learned in the scriptures and sons of men learned in the 


*’ afaaqaiie: namsa aaraia sfa; Kuus. Up, iv. 1.19. 
= gaan aaa aq efaa mwg ; ibid. 
** Sat. Br., xiv. 9. 1, 1; Brhad., vi. LI; Chand,, i. 8.1; v. 3.1. 
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scriptures ?” They replied: “Venerable Sir, thou knowest 
Paiscanara thoroughly : teach us him!” He said: “I do 
indeed know Vaigsvanara thoroughly: put your fuel on 
(the fire), ye are become my pupils’’.™ Lastly Narada is 
taught by Sanatkumiara the God of War. 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the exact 
conclusion to which all this evidence should lead. Macdonell- 
and Keith, who have carefully considered the subject, incline 
to the view that these cases of Brahmanas learning from 
Ksatriyas or princes have hardly much significance for 
“the priests would naturally represent their patrons as 
interested in their sacred science. It is thus not necessary 
to see in the notices any real and independent study on 
the part of the Ksatriyas”.” In any case the stories refer 
only to a few selected Ksatriyas of high rank, while there 
is no evidence that the average Ksatriya was concerned 
with intellectual pursuits. The people who are represented 
to us as studying and disputing are normally Brahmanas, 
the bearers par excellence of Hindu Culture; the kings 
are few and far between, and much of their fame seems 
to have been due to their generosity in regard to gifts, 
The Kausitaki Upanisad (iv. 1) indeed contains a hint that 
the fame of Janaka’s generosity, caused Ajatasatru some 
embarrassment. The Ksatriya’s first care was war and 
administration which were sufficient to absorb his attention, 
We may of course imagine a king in his spare moments, 
amusing himself with the disputes of ritualists and 
philosophers and we may even concede that a king might 
himself be the originator of some philosophic doctrine, 
especially as we have references to royal sages.” And 
traditions like the one given in the Nirukta (ii. 10) relating 
how Devapi, a king's son, became the purohita of his younger 
brother Santanu. But at the same time we must not forget 

s3 Sat. Br, x. 6.1; Chand, v. 11, with slight variations. s3% Chand., vii. 
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that to attribute wisdom to a king was a delicate and 
effective piece of flattery when such wisdom was really held in 
much respect, as indicated in a passage of the Satapatha 
Brahmana (viii. 1.4.10). The real relation between Brihmanas 
and learned Ksatriyas is most clearly indicated in the 
episode regarding the instruction of Yajniavalkya by king 
Janaka `in the agnihotra at the end of which the latter far 
from assuming any position of superiority, still looks up to 
the Brihmana as his respected guru from whom he asks the 
following significant boon: ‘ Let mine be the privilege 
of asking questions of thee when I list, O Yajiavalkya’’.” 

The available evidence shows that edueation was not 
denied to women. Sometimes they are found to share in the 
intellectual interests of the day. Of the two wives of 
Yajfiavalkya” one takes no unimportant part in the 
disputations on philosophical topics. Two directions given 
in the Aitareya Upanisad (ii. 1) imply that elderly married 
women were permitted to hear Vedantic discourses. The 
Upanisads mention several ofher women as teachers, but 
it is not clear whether they were married. In this connection, 
we may note that women were taught some of the fine 
arts, like dancing and singing which were regarded as 
accomplishments unfit for men.” 

We now proceed to consider the subjects of study as they 
were known and developed during this period. 

As has been already indicated the technical name for 
study proper, i.e. Vedic study is sradhyaya the blessings of 
which are eloquently described in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xi. 5. 6. 3. 9), and also in the Vaitliriya Aranyaka (ii. 13). 
Elsewhere the bliss of the learned srofriya or student is deemed 


že Sat, Br., xi, 0.2.10. In the Sot. Br., xiii. 4.3.5, we find a R&janya na n lute-player 
and singer at the aévamedha sacrifice, probably the forerunner of Kgatriya bards from 
whom sprang the Epics. The presentation of this subject ie based on J.R.A.S., 1908. pp. 
868-70 (Keith's commenta, and Vedic Inder, i. 206, ii, 87). T 
st. Brhod,, iii. 4.1., iv, 6.1. 
oaa Tatt., Sait, 59 O, 5; Maitea, Bati., iii, 7.3; Sat, Br, iii, 2.4, 2-6, ai 
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equal to the highest possible joy.“ The object in view was 
the threefold knowledge (frayi vidya), that of the Rh, Yajus 
and Sa@man.” A student of all three Vedas is called fri-sukriya,.” 
or (ri-sukra, “thrice pure’’.™ 

Besides the three Vedas, there are also mentioned in 
several works of the period various other subjects of study 
which may here be noticed. | 

l. Annésasana,” which, according to Sayana, is the name 
given to the six Veddigas, viz., (a), Phonetics (Sikéa), (b) 
Ritualistic knowledge (Kalpa), (c) Grammar (/yakarana), (d) 
Exegeties (Nirukta), (e) Metrics (Chandas), and (f) Astronomy 
(Jyotisa). x 

2. PFidyāa* which, according to Sāyaņa means the 
philosophical systems of Nyāya, Mimarmsa etc.; but it may 
refer, according to Eggeling™ to such special sciences as the 
Sarpavidya (science of snakes),” or Visavidya, or (according to 
Geldner) to the first Brahmanas. 

3. Vakovakyam, .apparently some special theological 
discourse or discourses, similiar to (if not identical with) the 
numerous Brahmodya disputations on spiritual matters, 
According to Geldner, it is an essential part of Jtihdsa- Purana, 
the dialogue or dramatic element as distinguished from the 
narrative portion. In the Chandogya, the term is explained 
by Sankara as “the art of disputation ” ( qaaerq ).” 

4. Itihasa-Purane. Both are first mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda. Itihāsa singly is mentioned in the Satapatha 


s% Brhad; iv. 3.33; Taitt. Är., iv. 8. 

eo Sat. Br, i l4 2.3; ii 042-7; iv. 6.7, L2; v. 5.5.9; vi, 3110.11.20; x. 5.2, 
1.2; xi, 5418; xii. 3.3.2, ete. 

6. Kathaka Sath,, xxxvii. 7. 
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Brahmana,” and the Jaiminiya,’ Brhadaranyaka™ and 
Chaindogya™ Upanigads, In the last named it makes with 
the Purana “the fifth Veda”, while the Safapatha in one 
passage ™ identifies both with the Veda. The distinction 
between the two is not clear—Sayana, as well as Sankara, 
understands by purāņa the cosmological myths or accounts 
such as “In the beginning this universe was nothing but 
water,” etc., and by J//iha@sa stories of old heroes and heroines 
(quraaqeaaared) like the story of Puriiravas and Urvasi. 
Yaska”™ knows only J¢iha@sa and interprets aitihdsika™ as 
one who interprets the Rgveda by seeing in it legends where 
others see myths. Both, as separate subjects, were probably 
known to Patafijali.” 

5. Akhyana. In the Aitareya Brahmana we have the 
Saunahéepa-akhyana related at the rajasiya (vii. 18.10) and 
also the a@khydana-vids who tell the Sauparna legend (iii. 25. 1) 
which is called a vyākhyāna in the Satapatha (iii. 6. 2. 7). 
Stories used at the ascamedia during the year of the horse's 
wandering belong to the series called cyclic (pari-plavam). 

6. Anvikhyana, literally ‘‘after-story”, and hence 
supplementary narrative. In two of the passages where the 
word has been used in the Satapatha Brahmana,™ it merely 
indicates the subsequent portion of the book; while in a third 
passage ™ it is distinguished from /tiha@sa proper. 

7. Anuvyākhyāna (or glosses) is a species of writing 
referred to in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,” which Sankara 
interprets as “explanation of the mantras.” 


to yiii. 4.3,12.13; and, as compounded, in xi. 5.6.8; 7.0. oh $. 63. 
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5. Fyākhħhyūnæ is used in the sense of “ commentary ” 
WA oe * — 
(xaa: ) in the Brhadaranyaka™ and in some passages of 
the Salapatha Brahmana,” but in another passage of the 
latter,“ it means only a “narrative, ” viz. that of the dispute 
of Kadri and Suparni. Sankara connects it with sa#ras and 
Anucyakhyane with mantras or slokas. 

9. Gatha, a Revedic term™ meaning “song or verse”, 
is in one place™ classed with narasamsi and raibhi. The 
Aitareya Avanyaka™ regards it as a form of verse with 
Rk, Kumbya, while the Aitareya Brahmana™ regards Rk as 
divine and Gali@ as human. Several Galhas epitomizing 
the sacrifices of famous kings are preserved in the Satapatha 
Brahmana,” some of which are of the nature of dénasiulis™ 
or praises for gifts, like wdarasa7ist verses as defined in 
the Brhadderata (iii. 154). Sayana”™ identifies the two but 
refers to the other view that Ga//as are verses like that 
about “the great snake driven from the lake” (Saf. Br., xi. 
5.5.8) while nārāūśamsīs (verses “telling about men”) would 
be such as that regarding Janamejaya and his horses (ibid, 
xi, 5.5.12). J 

10. Naraéamsi, occurs first in the Rgveda (x. 85.6) 
and is distinguished from Ga/f/@ in later works." The 
Kathaka Samhita (xiv. 5) while distinguishing the two affirms 
that both are false (avrfam), while the Toilliriya Brahmaua 
(Gi. 3. 4. 6) has the pharase “a gāíhā celebrating men” 
(ndirisariisi). 

ti iy. 4.10; iv. 1.6; 5.11, 
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11. Brahmana, “religious explanation”™ is the title of 
a class of books mentioned as such in the Nirukta (i. 15.5} 
li. 36.5) and also in the Tuilliriya Aranyaka (ii. 10). 

12, Kegatra-vidya, the science of the ruling class is 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad (vil; L24; 291:7, 1) 
Sankara glosses the term by dhanur-vceda, the science of the 
bow. 

13. Rāşi™ is explained by Sankara as gavnifam, science 
of numbers or arithmetic. 

l4. Naksgatra-vidya, the science of the lunar mansions, 
ie. astronomy, is mentioned with other sciences in the 
Chandogya® which Sankara explains as Jotisam. 

15. Bhita-vidya. Macdonell takes it as the science 
of creatures that trouble men and of the means of warding 
them off, and hence it may be “ demonology”’. It is also 
one of the sciences mentioned in the Chandogya™ Sankara 
explains it as Lhitta-tantram, literally, “the science of life”. 
Ranga Ramanuja, however, takes it as “the art of controlling” 
(axttax=rfaar). We may note in this connection the art 
termed maya in the Satapatha Brahmane (xiii. 4.3.11), 
which corresponds to the asura-cidya or mdrajalavidya, 
magic art or trickery, manipulated by sleight of hand, 
aingulinyasaripam (according to the commentator) of the 
Sankhayana (x. 7) and Agvalayana (xiii. £.3.11.), Srauta 
Sutras. 

16. Sanpa-ridya, the science of snakes, is mentioned 
in the Chandogya as well as the Satapatha Brahmana 
xiii. 4.5.9) by which the commentator on the Aévalayana 
Srauta Sutras (x. 7.5) understands the Ka@éyapiya and other 
treatises (/antra) on venoms. That it was a well-developed 
science is evident from the fact that a section (parva) of 
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it is required to be recited. The Gopatha Brahmana has 
the form Sarpa-veda. Sankara explains it as Garida-vridya. 

17. <Atharvdigirasa is the collective name of the 
Atharva Feda in some of the Brāhmanas™ The term occurs 
once in the Atharvaveda itself (x. 7. 20). The first part 
of the name probably refers to the auspicious practices of 
the Veda (bhesajani)™ and the second to its hostile witch-craft 
(yatu® or abhicāra®) associated respectively with the two 
mythic personages, Bhisaj Atharvan and Ghora Angirasa. 

18. Daiva appears in the list of sciences in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (in the passages cited above) where 
Sankara explains it as ufpala-jnana, the knowledge of 
portents. 

19. Nidhi also appears in the list of sciences in the 
Chandogya Upanisad and is taken by Sankara to mean 
mahakaladi-nidhi-sastram and by Ranga Ramanuja as 
nidhi-darsanopaya-sastram, which is probably some sort of 
science of divination. 

20. Pitrya, appears in the Chandogya list of sciences and 
is taken by Sankara to mean rituals so far as they concern 
worship of the manes (Sra@ddha-kalpa). 

21. Satra (or prose formulae), used in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (ii. 4. 10; iv. 1. 6; 5.11) in the sense of a book of 
rules for the guidance of sacrifices and other ritual. 

22. Upanigad, as a class of literature, is menona first 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (ii. 4.10; iv. 1.2; 5.11) some 
of the sections of the, Tuittiriya Upanigad also aha with the 
words ifyupanigad, while the Aitareya Avanyaka (iii. 1. 1) 
commences its third part with the title, “The Upanisad of 
the Samhita”, which also occurs in the Sankhayana Aranyaka 


(vii. 2). : 
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23. loka, in the Brhadāranyaka (loc. cit.) is rendered 
by Sankara as those mantras which are to be found not in the 
Vedas but in the Brahmanas (brahmanaprabhavah mantrah). 

24. The Veda of Vedas (arat Jzq) in the Chandogya is 
explained by Sankara to mean “grammar of old Sanskrit”, 
through which the five Vedas are to be understood (@erat 
amagat '” 42 aracafafe ). i 

25. Ekāyana in the Chandogya is explained by Sankara 
as nifi-édsiram or science of conduct; literally, “the only 
correct path (of morality)”. 

26. Deva-vidya in the Chandogya is taken by Sankara to 
mean avirukia or exegetics, but Ranga Rāmānuja explains 
it as, “ the science of the worship of Gods ” (@aetareagarefaan). 

27. Brahma-vidya in the Chandogya is explained by 
Sankara to mean the Fedangas of Siksa (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ceremonial) and Chandas (prosody). 

28. Devajana-cidya, the last in the Chandogya list of 
subjects of study, means, according to Sankara, the arts 
affected by the lesser Gods such as the making of perfumes," 
dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments and other 
five arts (gamtaarafsenfefaaqrrfa). Ranga Rāmānuja, 
however, splits up the compound into two parts, viz., 
deva-vidya or the arts of the Gandharvas (araranrerq) and 
jana-vidya or the science of medicine ( arqae: ). 

Besides indicating these branches of knowledge, arts and 
sciences, the Upanisads speak of the supreme or highest 
knowledge, technically called pard-vidya, as distinguished 
from all other knowledge termed apard, as is done in Mundaka 
(i. 1. 4). The Mundaka defines apard@-ridya (i. 1. 5), as 
comprising the four Vedas and the six Veddaigas or ancillary 
subjects, viz., phonetics, ritualistic knowledge, grammar, 
exegetics, metrics and astronomy. By the parā-vidyā, the 
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Mundaka understands that knowledge through which the 
ultimate Reality is known. All knowledge, para or aparā, is 
opposed to ignorance or avidya. It is however this para-cidya 
or highest knowledge which forms the real subject matter of - 
the Upanisads. It is extolled as sarva-vidya-pratistha, the 
foundation of all arts and sciences,’ as Vedanta, the final and 
highest stage of Vedic wisdom™ and as verily the science of 
sciences wherein lies implicit the knowledge of everything." 
On account of the emphasis thus laid upon this particular 
type of knowledge, all other subjects of study are thrown into 
background and even branded as avidya, in some of the 
Upanisads. A few citations will show clearly, how the 
insufficiency of even the knowledge of the Vedas and indeed 
of all existing knowledge is recognised in the U panisads. 

In the Chandogya (vii. 1) Narada acknowledges to 
Sanatkumara : 

“I have studied, most reverend Sir, the Rgveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Simaveda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic 
and mythological poems as fifth Veda, grammar, necrology, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, theology 
the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of war, astronomy, 
snake-charming and the fine arts—these things, most reverend 
Sir, have I studied ; therefore am I, most reverend Sir, learned 
indeed in the scripture (qaqfaq), but not learned in the Atman 
(mafaa). Yet have I heard from such as are like you that 
he who knows the Aiman vanquishes sorrow. I am in sorrow. 
Lead me then over, I pray, to the farther shore that lies 
beyond sorrows.” . | 

Sanatkumiara said to him, “ Whatever you have studied is 
but words ”, f : 

Similarly in the Chandogya (v. 3. 10), Brhadaranyaka 
(vi. 2) and Kauşitaki (i) treating of the same topic, Svetaketu 
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professes to have been taught by his father Aruni, but fails to 
answer the eschatological questions propounded by the King 
Pravahana’™ and returning in anger to his father reproaches 
him; “So then, without having really done so, you have 
claimed to have instructed me"; it was imagination, then, 
when you previously declared that my instruction was 
complete ”.' 

Again, in the Cha@rdogya (vi. 1) it is shown that 
Svetaketu’s “thorough” study “of all the Vedas” for full 
twelve years leaves him only full of coneeit and confidence in 
his study and wisdom, but ignorant of the questions put to 
him by his father regarding the One and Self-existent, through 
knowing whom everything is known. 

Accordingly, we find several emphatic declarations of the 
principle as pointed out by these examples. * Therefore, 
let a Brahmana, after he has done with learning wish to 
stand by real strength (knowledge of the Self which 
enables us to dispense with all other knowledge)”, says the 
Brhadarnyaka (iii. 5. 1). “He should not seek after the 
knowledge of the books, for that is mere weariness of the 
tongue”, says the same Upanisad elsewhere (iv. 4. 21). The 
Taittiriya Upanigad (ii. 4), says, “ Before whom words and 
thoughts recoil, not finding him” while the Katha Upanisad 
emphatically states that “Not by the Veda is the Afman 
attained, nor by intellect, nor by much knowledge of books” 
(i, 2. 28). i 

In this view the Katha (i, 2. 4-5) even régards apara-vidya 
as «vidya and emphasizes its essential inferiority and 
worthlessness, although the epara-vidya includes, according to 
the Mundaka (i. 1. 5), the four Vedas together with the six 

Vedangas. 

From the same ideal standpoint and standard of 

knowledge kalpa or ritualism comes in for its special share of 
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condemnation." The Mundaka (i. 2. 7) openly brands as 
fools those that seek to perform mere rites and ceremonies. 
The Brhadédranyaka (i. 4. 10) in a spirit of depreciation thinks 
it fit to compare those who, instead of knowing and recognising 
the Afman as the only Reality, merely offer sacrifices to the 
Gods, to domestic animals, ministering to the comforts of their 
owners. We read there (i. 5.16): “ By sacrifice the world of 
the Fathers, by knowledge, the world of the Gods is gained.” 
In the Aitareya Aranyakea (iii. 2. 6), we find the following: 
“To what end, shall we repeat the Veda, to what end shall we 
sacrifice? For we sacrifice breath in speech or in breath 
speech.” In the later Upanisads, however, we find a more 
friendly attitude towards the sacrificial cult. In Katha (i. 17), 
the performance of certain ceremonies and works leads to the 
“overstepping of birth and death” and to “everlasting rest”, 
This tendency towards reconciliation and synthesis attains its 
climax in the Maitrāyaņa Upanisad, of which the very first 
passage affirms that the laying of the sacrificial fires leads to a 
knowledge of Brahman, while in iv. 3, it is expressly laid down 
that a knowledge of the Veda, observance of caste-duties, and 
asrama-duties are all essential to the emancipation of the 
natural @émen and its re-union with the Supreme Atman. It 
should be noted, however, that orthodox and traditional 
Brahmanical opinion does not find any real antagonism between 
the sacrificial cult, the scheme of practical life under the orders 
of caste and @ramca on the one hand, and the U panisadic 
spirit of the quest of the Brahman on the other. The 
intention of the passages expressing such attitude is only to 
emphasize the supreme importance and worth of parā-vidyā. 
From the subjects of study, we now pass on to the methods 
of study prevailing in the period. The Upanisads often fall 
into the form of a dialogue, which shows that the method 
of teaching was catechetical, the method of explaining a 


10s For the entire ovidenco soe Deussen's Philosophy of the Upanitade, p. 63, upon 
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subject by an intelligent and graduated series of questions and 
answers which is associated with the great Greek teacher 
Socrates. The pupils asked questions,"” and the teacher 
discoursed at length on the topics referred to him.'” In these 
discourses are found utilised all the familiar devices of oral 
teaching such as apt illustrations,’ stories, ™ and parables.'” 

It should not be understood that these discourses leave 
nothing for the pupil to think out for himself. The need 
for introspection and contemplation, on his part, is never 
overlooked. Manana or cogitation, as a means of convincing 
oneself of the truth of what he has learnt and thus fortifying 
himself against possible future doubts, is specially prescribed. 
Even as regards the initial teaching it is usual for the preceptor 
to furnish only broad hints and ask the pupil to work them 
out fully. The most interesting instance of this method of 
teaching is found in the Tuilliriya Upanigad (iii) where 
Varuna while instructing his son Bhreu, contents himself with 
indicating only in general terms the features of the Absolute 
and leaves to his son the discovery by reflection of its exact 
content. This method of giving general hints and directions 
is repeated four times, and it is only on the fifth occasion that’ 
Bhreu is able to comprehend the nature of the Absolute. 

Study and teaching can however only lead to a mediate 
knowledge. For an immediate knowledge of the ultimate 
Truth and Reality, the pupil must depend upon himself. The 
whole of the experimental knowledge which Narada has 
acquired is declared by Sanatkumara as mere words when 
he begins his instruction. For the knowledge of Brahman 
was essentially of a different nature from that which we 
call “knowledge” in ordinary life. Narada, with all his 
familiarity with the then conceivable branches of knowledge 

soe There was no lack of boldness in soma of these questions; el., Praias, til, 2. 
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and empirical sciences, finds himself in a condition of 
ignorance (aridyd) as regards the Brahman, for the knowledge 
of the Real cannot grow out of the unreal, of the realm 
of experience, which is the realm of ignorance. Thus 
the knowledge of the Atman cannot be gained by mere 
speculation (ferka) concerning It, but only by revelation as 
the result of the proper degree of Self-growth. The acquisition 
of such knowledge, which means emancipation, is not a matter 
of study, but of life. It presupposes two things: (i) annihilation 
of all desire and (ji) annihilation of “the illusion of a manifold 
universe, of the consciousness of plurality.” The means 
evolved to secure these two ends were what are popularly 
known as the systems of (i) sannyāsa and (ii) yoga. The 
former means the “casting off” from oneself of his home, 
possessions and family and all that stimulates desire. It thus 
“seeks laboriously to realise that freedom from all the ties of 
earth in which a deeper conception of life in other ages and 
_countries also has recognised the supreme task of earthly 
* existence, and will probably continue to recognise throughout 
all future time”.'" The system of sewnyiee as a means of 
attaining knowledge of the Srehmen and emancipation is 
completely developed in a series of later U panisads such as the 
Brahma, Sannydac, Aruneya, Paramahamsa, etc., with which 
we are not concerned here for the present. 

Yoga, teaches the withdrawing of the organs of sense, 
from their objects and concentrating them on the Inner Self, 
endeavours to shake itself free from the world of plurality 
and to secure union with the Jiman. ™ 

In post-Vedic times the practice of Yoga was developed 
into a formal system with its own text-book, the «ifrws of 
Patafijali. Its first beginnings are however shown in Aafhe 
(iii. and vi), Seetascatara (ii) and Meitrityaya (vi). The 
system implies the following eight members (añgas) or 
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external practices: (1) yama or discipline consisting in 
abstinence from doing injury, honesty, chastity, poverty, 
(2) niyama or self-réstraint (purity, contentment, asceticism, 
study and devotion), (3) dsanam, sitting (in the right place 
and in the correct bodily attitude), (4) pranayama" regulation 
of the breath, (5) pratyāhāra, withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects,” (6) dAāranā, concentration of the attention,'™ 
(7) dhyG@nam, meditation and (8) samadhi, absorption, 

As has been already indicated, both the systems are a 
perfectly intelligible consequence of the doctrine of the 
Upanisads according to which the highest end is contained 
in the knowledge of self-identity with the Jiman. As 
means to the attainment of that end, we must purposely 
“dissolve the ties that bind to the illusory world of phenomena” 
{implied by sannyāsa) and practise self-concentration (yoga). 
Thus arose two remarkable and characteristic institutions of 
Indian culture through which emancipation was sought to 
be attained and expedited by processes and disciplines invented 
by the spiritual genius of the people. The first seeks by 
calculated methods to annihilate desire and the second the 
consciousness of plurality.'” 

We thus see that the instruction of the teacher is as 
necessary for U panisadic studies as the self-exertion (abhydaa) 
of the student in developing a spirit of self-sacrificing 
asceticism (what Patañjali calls rairagye) and the power of 
self-concentration in the pursuit of knowledge (Patajijali’s 
yoga). Accordingly, we frequently find the striking feature 
constantly recurring in the Upanisads that a teacher refuses 
to impart any instruction to a pupil until he proves to his 
satisfaction his competence, mental and moral, to receive 
the instruction, especially wher that instruction is connected 
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with the highest truths of life. The typical instance of this 
kind of pupil is Naciketas in the Kafha approaching Yama 
for instruction on the nature of the soul and its destiny when 
Yama first satisfies himself as to his sincerity and zeal in the 
pursuit of truth by offering him the strongest temptations 
that might divert him from his end,—*" sons and grandsons 
who shall live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, 
gold and horses, sovereignty of the wide abode of the earth, 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instrumdnts 
and control over death”. Naciketas answers like a true 
sannydasin: “ Keep thou thy horses, keep dance and song for 
thyself. No man can be made happy by wealth.” Then 
Yama ultimately is compelled to admit: “I believe Naciketas 
to be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures 
did not tear him away.” Indra deals similarly with Pratardana 
by asking him to choose a boon, but Pratardana is wise 
enough to leave the choice to Indra.’” King Janagruti 
Pautrāyaņa similarly approaches Raikva for instruction with 
600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules, whereupon 
Raikva answers: “Fie, necklace and carriage -be thine, 
© Śūdra, together with the cows”.""  Satyakima Jābāla did 
not impart instruction to Upakogala Kamalayana even after 
his tending his fires for twelve years.'""  Pravaihana, approached 
by Aruni for instruction, says to him: “Stay with me 
sometime ™.'®™ Similar is the treatment meted out by Prajapati 
to Indra and Vairocana'* and by Yajiavalkya to Janaka™ 
and by Saikiyanya to King Brhadratha.'" All these cases but 
emphasise the pupil's own efforts along with those of his- 
NN teacher as factors in education, The Upanigadic teacher 
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imposed exacting moral and mental tests for admission of 
pupils: he refused to work with inferior and unsuitable 
material, Narada is admitted as a pupil by Sanatkumara 
when he has mastered all the arts and sciences of his times by 
which he qualified himself for the’ knowledge that was above 
the empirical and experimental. 

Instruction was derived not merely from the regular 
teachers settled in their homes of learning where they 
admitted their pupils, but also from other sources. Such for 
instance were the carakas™ or wandering students ‘who, 
though not normally competent as teachers, are yet regarded 
as possible sources of popular enlightenment by the Satapatha 
Brahmane (iv.2.4.1). This institution of peripatetic teachers 
was thus another useful agency for the spread of learning in 
the country. They were the real educators of thought. 
These bands of wandering scholars went through the country 
—the Brhadaranyaka refers to one such band wandering as 
far north as the land of the Madras (iii. 3. 1. 7. 1)—and 
engaged in disputes and discussions in which prizes were 
staked by the parties. In the Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 4. 1 f.) 
Uddalaka Aruni, a Kuru-Paiicala Brahmana, goes north where 
he offers a gold coin as a prize “ for the sake of calling out the 
timid to a disputation”. Seized with fear the Brahmanas of 
the northern people challenged him to a disputation on 
spiritual matters with Svaidiyana, i.e. Saunaka, as their 
champion. In the end Uddalaka finds himself unable to 
answer the questions put to him by Saunaka, so he “eave up to 
him the gold coin”, and became his pupil to study those 
questions. Such discussions were also encouraged and 
organised by the more intellectual and spiritually-minded kings, 
Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 6. 2. 1 f.; 3. 1: also 
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Brhad., iv. 1. 1-9, 20. 29) Janaka, King of Videha, having come 
across some travelling Brihmagas, arranges a discussion with 
them on the agnihotra as a result of which he makes liberal 
gifts to the most successful of the disputants. Indeed, the 
literary patronage of Janaka was on such a scale that it made 
his contemporary, Ajatagatru, King of Kast, acknowledge in 
disappointment that he could hardly find any available learned 
man in the country whom he could patronise, for all learned 
men were running to the Court of Janaka and settling there." 
Again, discussion with Yajiavalkya was the chief means 
adopted by Janaka for his education in spiritual lore at the 
conclusion of which he says to his teacher: “Sir, I give you 
the Videhas, and also myself, to be together your slaves”’.'™ 
Further examples of such learned debates are those between 
Yajiavalkya and Garg Vacaknavi,™ and between him and 
Vidagdha Sakalya."™ 


t5. Brhad., ii 1. L 

tz” Ibid, iv. 4. 23. 

130 Ibid, iii. 8. 

waa Ibid, iii. O; Sat, Br., xi. 6 3.3. 
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The word Yantra has been derived in the Kaéika- priti 
in connection with the rule faqaaufequtaage (vill. 2. 9.) 
from the root aq to spread, by the srarfear rule augan: Ty 


with the addition of the suffix gu. Vacaspati, Anandagiri and 
Govindinanda however, derive the word from the root afa 
or af~q in the sense of aaga, origination, or knowledge. In 
Ganapatha however af has the same meaning as aq, to spread, 
and itis probable that the former root is a modification of the 
latter. The meaning aaga is also probably derived by 
narrowing the general sense of fayqrt which is the meaning of 
the root aq. It is natural therefore to expect that the term 
Tantra should be used to denote any kind of elaboration 
generally, and in conformity with such an expectation we find 
that the word is used in diverse meanings such as ceremonies, 
rites, rituals, doctrine, theory, science, or any scientific work 
and the like. The works on Sankhya Philosophy were known as 
Sasti Tantva Sastva and Sankara also in explaining the Brahma 
Sūra, aaan eaneg sf aq MALAARIA NEF, 
speaks of Sankhya as a Tantra written by a great sage 
magaan atafaauiar. Similarly in Mahābhārata (xiii. 7668), 
we read apaavareaaita Aafa afefù:. So also we hear 
ofa Dharmatantra, as in pe yhaa fu qarera: narata:; of 
a Brahmatantre as in amaw faafafe: (Harivarsa, 12019); of 
a Yogatantra as in aait: aaa F anq gafa fesiaa:; of the 








' Read at a meeting of the Calcutta Philosophical Society. 
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A yurveda-tantra as in ueTaqacaay (Susruta, I. 3. 13) 
and also in a general way as in @ q awa q 4 ua tagi: 
( Bhagavata), or as in ĝa @ faratrafsaeits aa aga aa TAR . 

It is indeed needless to multiply examples of this kind to 
show that the word Tanira had a very wide latitude of meaning 
and was used loosely to denote any kind of scientific or 
philosophic literature which was more modern than, the Vedic 
literature. Later on, however, the term Tanira was generally 
used in an exclusive sense to denote a body of writings 
comprehending the whole culture of a certain epoch in diverse 
directions such as religion, ritual, domestic rites, law, medicine, 
magic and so forth. 

The special characteristic of the last mentioned literature 
which goes by the name of Tantra is this that it has preserved 
within itself all the important results of Indian culture which 
preceded it from the time of the Vedas and has attempted to 
reconcile them all in its own way. The Karmakāņnda of the 
Vedas, the Mimārnsā, the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Vaisnaca, the medical system of Caraka and Susruta, and 
the Puranas can all be traced in the Tantras as forming the 
different limbs of the body of its doctrines. But these have all 
been recast in a way which instilled a new life and vigour into 
it for many generations. Some of the peculiarities of its 
dogmas and doctrines may indeed appear very strange to many 
but those who have grasped the philosophy of this movement 
eannot but be struck with its bold and original method. 
In these days of scepticism and rationalism there is no doubt, 
it often becomes difficult for us to appreciate the value of 
many of its dogmas (some of which would often appear so 
shocking to us) or to concede to some of its philosophical 
theories or methods of religious practice, but to a student who 
can rise above his own individual likes and dislikes, it is bound 
to throw new light and reveal many missing links in the 

"history of the development of the religious practices of 
India. . 
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The monistic philosophy of the Vedanta forms its 
backbone and we see that Brahman is regarded as the only 
true Principle of the world. Thus we read in the Wahdnircvana 
Tantra. 

amata fafaiiaaaiearania | 
safaaialagia açi aw: TAH i 
aafaa asa anefefu: | 
raana TA: i 
ada aqed da aaa fagfa ı 
afma aAa ala Sa ake AET: 1 
asqa aĝa aga aaa: faa | 
aaqtaseat fafaa AT Ga ui 

“That which is changeless, existent only and beyond both 
mind and speech, which shines as the Truth amidst the illusion 
of the three worlds, is the Brahman according to its real 
nature. That Brahman is known in samadhi-yoga hy those 
who look upon all things alike, who are above all contraries, 
devoid of doubt, free of all illusions regarding body and soul. 
That same Brahman is known from his external signs, from — 
whom the whole universe has sprung, in whom when so 
sprung, it exists and unto whom all things return. That 
which is known by intuition may also be perceived from these 
external signs. For those who would know him through these 
external signs, sadhanā is enjoined.” 

With Sankara’s JVedanta however all upasan@ means 
knowledge or intuition, The value of sadhand@ there is 
purificatory and lies in cleansing the mind of its impurities, so 
that the mind when once purged of its dross can at once feel 
its unity with Brahman in one act of intuition. All emphasis 
therefore is laid there on this intuitive side. Whereas here, 
though the claims of the unfty are fully recognised, He, the 
Brahman appears like the Parameévara of the Vaisnavas in 
its adorable aspect as Jévara or Jévart. Thus we find that 
there is a form of Brahma-upasan@ such as we do not get in 
the Sankara Vedanta, 
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And it does not stop here, but presupposing the great 
importance of subjective experiences. and convictions in 
religion goes on to say that for suiting the limitations of the 
worshipper the formless Brahman may be conceived as being 
possessed of form. ‘The intellectual or spiritual incapacity of 
the worshipper may lead him on one side to think of an 
imaginary form of the formless and may also on the other 
hand quicken the lifeless form of an image with life simply 
by his faith. Thus the Kulārnava says :— 


fenrennaae fannie: 
avanti fearaia ART GURA i 


mura a frag atferat IM NIA a 


“Tt is for the benefit of the worshipper that the bodiless, 
qualityless, unfathomable Brahman of the nature of thought 
is imagined to be endowed with form. .... By the faith of 
his worshipper the Decafa becomes sattrika.” 

It is the fetishistic mind which makes its God a fetish and 
realises itself through it. Here we see that the Tantra has 
tried to reconcile the plurality of gods and goddesses of the 
Puranas with the Unity of the Vedantists. It must, however, 
be said that this attempt had already been begun in the 
Puranas themselves and in other philosophical literatures. 

Turning to the Tantric metaphysics we find that the world 
is in one sense as unreal and illusory as with the Vedantists, 
for it owes its existence to the connection of Māyg with 
Brahman: but the Maya is here not awreanarafaaaa, 
an unspeakable entity whose truth or falsehood cannot be 
affirmed, as in Vedanta, but possesses as much reality as the 
Brahman or rather is identical with him. Looked at from this 
point of view the unreality of the world with the Tantrikas is 
not of the same order as that of the Vedantists, for it has been 
produced out of the Sak/i which has the same integral reality 
as that of the Brahman. The change and ‘‘manyness”’ of the 
world are unreal so far as they are but the assumed 
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modifications and forms of the same identity of Maya in 
Brahman, and ot Brahman in Maya, of Siva in Sakti and of Sakti 
in Siva. But they are real so far as they are the modifications 
of the real. The conceptual and other difficulties of such a 
philosophic position, the Tantra had not to face, for it was not 
a system of philosophy. It was essentially a religious form 
of worship the Tantra had to teach and the philosophic 
conception was only in the background. 

In the material order of things therefore they could 
easily connect themselves with Sāħñkhya or the Yoga 
metaphysics. There have been principally three orders of 
materialists in India, the Sanrkhya, the VFaisesika and the 
Buddhists, but we find that every system of thought in later 
days which conceded any reality to the external world 
borrowed from the Sarkhya their Prakrti, Buddhi, Ahamkara, 
the Tanmatras, and Anus with such modifications as suited 
them. Thus the categories of the Saakiya were admitted by 
the Tantra partly after the Sa@nkhya fashion and partly also 
after the Yoga fashion, as it did not leave the movement in 
the hand of a blind destiny but had the Jérara as the director 
of the movement. But it differed from them both in the 
most vital point, for with it Prakrti, Purusa and Jérara 
had the same identical reality and all that which appeared 
as the external, real change (parin@ma), was really but 
the sadysa-parinama taking place in the body of the Jévara. 
Looked at from an external point of view it appears as 
emanations in time, whereas it is all subsumed in one and the 
same movement in the body of the Lord. The same movement 
which appears as pariņāma from one point of view appears 
as vivarta from another point of view. 

The duality of the Tantra is thus, we see, not that of the 
Sankhya or the Yoga. Itis also not that of the Nyaye nor of the 
Vaiéesika in as much as the world as the atomic constitution 
has no existence or reality separate from God, as with them. 
Tt is not the duality of Ramanuja, as this world and the jivae 
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were not regarded to form a real composite body of svara in 
the Tantra; for here what appeared as the change and the many 
outside was really but the self-identical change in the Lord 
The Lord could not even be differentiated as distinct from His 
own Sakti or the power of change. So there could be no 
question here of thinking that the material world as such and 
the individual souls as such formed the body of the Lord. 

It is therefore also clear that such a position cannot be 
the dualism of Madhva, who denied that švara was the 
material cause of the world and held that the individual souls 
and the inanimate world were entirely different from him. It 
is significant however to note that his conception of Lakgmi 
reminds one of the relation of Sica and Sakti, though here also 
it may be pointed out that Sakti is not like Lakgmi regarded 
as distinct from the Supreme Soul or Siva in the Tantra. 

It differs from that of Nimbaraka in this that there it was 
held that Brahman had some qualities or capacities in Him 
which were of the nature of animate and inanimate worlds. 
There is a subtle form constituted of its natural condition. 
When Brahman realises His capacities and develops the 
subtle rudiment existent in Him in a gross form the visible 
material world is produced. We can easily contrast it with 
the Tantra view for we know that the qualities of Jévara had 
never been attempted to be decomposed in this manner here. 
There was no such differentiation of parts of Jévara as with 
Nimbaraka, so that some of them constituted the universe and 
others did not. Jévara is both sakala and nisgkala, saguna 
and nirguna. When His Sakti was regarded as different 
from Him with which He was united for the production of the 
creation, we call Him saguna, but when we look at Him as 
being one with His Sakti, or ‘tin other words when we do not 
look upon Sakti as having a different reality from Him, He is 
Thus the Tantra system of thought can neither be called 
: nor monistic. When we find the Monistic side 
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* emphasised, as in the Mahd@nircana Tantra or the Gandharra 
Tantra we may be disposed to call it monistic, but if we look 
at the dualism on the sādhana side we may be tempted to call 
it dualistic or pluralistic just as we please. Thus the 
Kularnava says :— 


aed faizla afaa aot 
wa aed fanmail tareafasisnag i 

“Some conceive my reality as being one, others conceive it as 

‘dual, whereas the wise know it to be neither dual nor one.” 
The difficulty of this apparently dualistic position was 
removed in a real philosophic way. ‘Thus first we find 
that Siva is prakaga, pure illumination, or abstract self-shining 
thought and Sakti is vimarsa or the inherent activity of 
thought. Thought and its inherent activity cannot be viewed 
as distinct from one another as the one is involved in the 
notion of the other. Thé conception of the nature of thought 
involves its own activity. That which appears in its 
abstraction as pure prakasa in one aspect or moment appears 
in its other aspect as vimarga at another moment. The 
„conception of this notion may therefore be explained after the 
' Sankhya attempt of the identification of Mahat or Buddhi 
with Puruvsa. There we read that the Mahat or Buddhi as it 
resembles the pure character of the Purvga can stand in such 
a relation to it that the prakasa is pure and Mahal, being 
sattvragunamaya, is also pure and, as such, they mutually 
reflect each other and are identified. The two are however 
different and this illusory identification is the cause of the 
production of the world-order. But here we find that 
prakaga is imaged in vimarga which stands as a reflector 
which reflects the real nature of the prakisa. Prakasa comes 
to know of its own true nature only when it perceives itself 
as reflected through its Ariyad-sakti or cimareea. Abstract 
thought as such cannot posit its true nature. It is only when 
-it returns hack to itself — its own movement Āriyā or 
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vimarşa that it can posit itself and manifest itself as the © 
“Egohood”. The first point is the point of pure illumination, tke 
second is the point of the vimarsa and the third point is the 
unity of them both, the return of the prakasa through 
vrimarsa as the “Egohood™. The first point in Tanfra is called 
the “white” bindu, the second “red” and the third “black”. 
The conception of this action of unification is only that of 


differentiation in the integrated. The One unperturbed whole 


holds within itself the point of prakasa, vimarsa and their 
unification as the “Egohood™. This unperturbed whole is called ` 
in the Tantra the Mahabindu. In the Vedanta also the Ego, 
Aham, springs out of the unification of Brahman with Maya. 
But there Maya is conceived as unreal and so the unity 
is also unreal, but here the vimarga is conceived as being 
involved in the reality of the prakaga, through which the 
prakaésa reflects itself or returns back to itself and realises 
itself as the Ego. In analogy with the viksepa-sakti of Maya 
here also we find the Ararana-devatas, but these are conceived 
here as the real transformations of the Sakti in its process of 
self-development. It is therefore a synthesis of the dualistic 
and the monistic and the essence of this synthesis is the 
subsumption of the conceptual system of thought in the 
Elan, Sakti or Spanda. As all the three phenomena of 
sugupli (dreamless sleep), svapna (dream), and jagrat 
(awakened state of consciousness) form together an important 
illustration round which the Vedantic conceptions, such as the 
resolution of the colourless Brahman into the manifold without 
and the like, have collected themselves, therefore it is that we 
find that the phenomena of the production of sound occupy an 
extremely important position in the development of the Tantric 
ideals. How the formless is endowed with millions of names 
and forms, how the colourless one could be resolved into the 
many is indeed the vital question in all philosophy. The 
conceptual or the philosophical difficulty of the position is 
enhanced by the fact that in our ordinary sphere of conerete 
E, 
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life we do not generally find any such thing with which we 
can associate or compare it in order to visualise the philosophic 
position for common comprehension. ‘This was also so 
necessary in India, where philosophy was not regarded as a 
matter for study only but the highest reality of life, the goal 
of realisation for each and every individual from the lowest 
peasant to the highest monarch. The Veddanfa therefore 
pointed out the analogy of susupti (dreamless sleep) resolving 
itself into the ja@grat, and other illustrations such as the 
reflection of the sun in the water ete., to explain the 
identification of the Brahman and Maya. The Sankhya 
offered the illustration of the reflection of the Jaba flower on a 
crystal, of a prince brought up in the house of a ca@ndala and 
the like to give.a practical help for an easy comprehension of 
the difficult points of the theory. 

But there was another analogy which had hitherto been 
imperfectly utilised and which was developed and elaborated 
in all its details for the first time in the Tantra and served to 
symbolise the philosophical position of the Tantra. I refer to 
the production of sound. 

We know that at the very dawn of philosophic 
speculation in India, in the Mimamsa school of thought, sadda or 
sound was regarded as eternal. To take a brief review of the 
Mimāmsā doctrine of sound, we see first that sound with them 
was always in the form of the letters of the alphabet which when 
perceived by the ear goes by the name of sound, All sounds 
must be in the shape of some letter or other. ‘There is 
nothing like indistinct or confused sound or mere di/vani. 
The word is also not in any way different from the 
letters which compose it. In the perception of a word 
the diverse perceptions of the letters owing to their close 
proximity coalesce and give us the notions of one perception 
though it is really but the combination of the many sounds. 
The idea of the word however should be regarded as owe, as it 
admits of the denotation of one thing only. The word is 
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nothing apart from the letters. The order of sequence 
belongs not to the letters but to the sounds, and through these 
sounds it is imposed upon the letters, that are manifested by 
the sounds. It is therefore that the letters alone can be 
held as being expressive. 

, The artha of the word is that which is denoted or 
expressed by it. The denotativeness of words is absolutely 
independent of human agency and belongs to the words by 
their very nature. When we do not understand the meaning 
of a word we cannot assume that the word is not denotative. 
On the other hand, it is to be supposed that there is some 
peculiar power which is absent in ws, on account of which the 
denotation of the meaning has not been revealed to us. The 
word denotes a meaning, but in order to understand it, it is 
presupposed that we should have a knowledge of it. So the 
power of the hearer lies in this that he should have the 
knowledge of the fact that the word is expressive of such and 
such a meaning. Thus the expressiveness of the word is 
something that belongs to it by its very nature independent 
of any human agency. 

Again the denotative potency of a word has no beginning 
in time and is therefore as eternal as the word itself. The 
word itself has no beginning for the simple reason that the 
thing it denotes has also no beginning, for the world itself 
with them had no beginning. All men have been applying 
the same names to the same things from time immemorial. 
So the denotations of common words must be eternal and not 
conventional. 

The words themselves are also eternal but the reason of 
their not being present to our consciousness is this that it 
requires some auxiliary agent fo make them cognisable by 
our consciousness. This agent is the effort of the man in 
pronouncing a word. This effort produces an effect through 
intermediate stages on the auditory organ of the hearer and 
manifests or reveals the word already in existence. The 
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several moments or stages in the physiological processes of 
speech may thus be shown. (1) The speaker puts forth an 
effort. (2) This effort brings the soul in contact with the air 
enclosed in the lungs. (3) In obedienee to the impulse 
imparted by the effort the air rises upwards. (4) In its 
upward progress it comes into contact with the vocal chords 
lying about the various regions of the body. (5) These 
contacts change the character of the air to a certain extent. 
(6) On issuing from the mouth the air passes onwards and 
reaches the ear of the persons. (7) On reaching the ear it 
produces a certain change which conduces to make it audible 
or manifest it. Though there are so many different stages in 
the process of the manifestations of the sound, the word has 
no cause bringing it into existence and thus it has the same 
eternality that belongs to Akasa. 

If we remember these main views of the Mimamsakas on 
sound it will be easier for us to comprehend how and with 
what modifications the Tantra grafted this on their composite 
of Sankhya-Vedanta doctrine and the elaborate method of 
their religious practices. The Tantra assumes that the 
movement which has produced the world shows itself or is 
represented in us in miniature in the production of the sound. 
The process of the production of the sound is the epitome 
of the notion as it were of the cosmic process of creation. 
The same process which underlies the cosmic creation manifests 
itself in us in every case of the productions of sound, so that 
the genesis of sound is not to be taken as imaginary but a real 
symbol of the creative process. The Mimiarnsakas regarded sabda 
and artha as mere inanimate or acefana, So there was the 
eternality without any notion; but the Tantra asserted 
that it is the spirit or imtelligence which realises itself 
as the sabda and artha, mind and matter. Thus Sarada 
says : 





fiamma Gifs aa saz E| 
weawfa aq mg: arafa: a 
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weawfa wer nafaa sq: | 
a fe âai aat: fafe: s 
Jaai vena nag fa Fafa: | 

aq area gei afaat Semarang | 

quiaanfanafa wacafaiiea: n 

“When the ultimate bindu splits itself there is an 
unmanifested sound of the Ego. It is this that is called 
Sabda-Brahma by those that are versed in all the Æ JAMAS. 
Others would also call it Sabda-Brahma, Sabdartha or Sabda 
but with them such a position is not tenable as with them 
both éabda and artha are inanimate. It is the underlying 
consciousness of all being that I would call Sabda- Brahma. 
It is this which reveals itself as the letters of the alphabets in 
diverse order as prose and verse at that centre of the living 
bodies known as Kundali.” 

Sabda here is not a mere cyapara (movement), or a sakti, 
but its concept is as mystic as the concept of Jérara. It 
contains within itself the three moments of jñāna (thought), 
iechā (will) and kriyā (movement) in one concept. It 
is Siva and Sakti as One. There is the Sabda-srsti, the 
creation of the exterior order of the world and the constitution 
of the human body with its nerves and nerve centres. No one 
of them is the cause of the other. But all the three are the 
manifestations of the same movement of the One. So it is 
that we find that the word sabdartha-srsti is used to denote 
the cosmic creation from the formless One as the movement 
in both the cases is one and the same. 

In the Tantra phraseology the nirguna (formless) 
Brahman is called Niskala-Sira and in its aspect as 
combined with Sakti it is called as Sakala-Sica. Now Sakti 
in its aspect as one with the “formless Siva is called the 
Para-bindu or the Karana-bindu. From this Karana-bindu 
comes the Karya-bindu which represents the Karya-Sira and 
Karya-Sakli. Their unity, the Siva-Sakti-mithuna-pinda is 
the Ahar. To these three moments may be traced, Will, 
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Thought, and Movement. The Sica and Sakti, however, 
should not be taken in reality as representing the male and 
the female as is generally supposed; for they are styled male 
and female only to please the popular imagination, as a mere - 
linguistic expression. Thus the Gandharra Tantra says :— 


nfma Sat! Agra aaa: | 
Muai He: weal 4 TÉR: y 

“ Sakti, Maheévara and Brahman all three signify the 
same meaning. ‘Their distinction as male, female or neuter 
is merely due to linguistic usage not to any intrinsic 
difference.” 

These three are also called Raudri, Jayestha and Fama; 
the fire, moon, and sun. The indu and bijea are also 
characterised as the Sifa-bindu and the Sona-bindu probably to 
suggest the comparison of the seed and the ovum. That the 
Sakala-Siva springs from the Niskala-Siva, who is the form of 
pure caifanya, as undistinguished from its other aspect as Sakti 
or the principle of movement, shows that it is Thought with its 
inherent movement, which posits itself as the Sakala-Sira as 
the Unity of the three moments of jrana, iccha and kriya., 
This movement on one side produces the exterior world order 
as composed of the different modifications of the five bhii/as 
and on the other hand the mental order of thought as 
symbolised by sabda, and the body with its net of nerves 
and nerve-centres. This unity of the three bindus the 
interpenetration of praka@éa and vimarşa is spoken as the 
Kamakala, the great Tripurasundart. The meaning of the 
word Kamakala is described in the Kamakala-vilasa as — 


aaa, wra arenas adas: afafa: «fa ma: ay 
@q: maiaa tfa wada aeia Fe fannufm:, 
zeA afe:, xe: ae: aaa nA aatferer: A ewaee fare fag | 
qaat:—uferneefan  faminfe: agaataateacfaarin 


carat, Wa saraaa 
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“ Desired as the Self by the Yogis and therefore called Kama 
because He alone is desirable. Kalā means thought-movement 
of the form of the unity of the two bindus, fire and moon, 
ie. the thought-movement of the form of fire and moon 
and identical with the Aadmeérara, It is also called the 
Mahitripurasundari, the unity of the bindus called the 
tdmakelé, and it is She who is spoken of as the object of 
worship in all the @gamas."’ 

Or as in another place as: 

ata: Waianae: aetna: | wafaaa ATAN- 
eeraa faaifaqe; aguan aa annfanafeqair- 
anamfaarn | | 

Kame means the homogeneous nature of our illumination 
the Parama-Siva. Kala means the thought-activity as the 
“Egohood” or the ebda. ‘The unity of these two is t he 
realisation of the Ego in its fullness: A@makalarilasa therefore 
denotes the cild@se or the manifestation of this fatva of 
Kamakala the unity of Sica and Sakti. 

Now the saðda here is taken in the fashion of the 
Mimiarnsakas as being made up of varnas. The four stages 
' of this sabde are (1) para, (2) pasyanti, (3) madhyama 
and (4) ecatkheri. These four stages of the genesis of sounds 
which correspond with the four stages of the development 
of the formless thought into the concrete idea also represent 
the four stages in the process of receiving a sound. The 
materialisation of the formless thought into the sound and 
the spiritualisation of the sound into the idea both pass 
through the same identical stages. These four stages of the 
production of sounds, the abstract and the formless moment 
and the moments of will, ideation and delivery may well 
be compared with the Mimāmsā genesis of sound which we 
have stated before. 

Now we have seen that the éabdariha symbolises the 
notion of the cosmic development. In connection with this 
we may notice that the Tantra view regarded that the human 
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body and mind, the microcosm, was an exact parallel or 
counterpart of the exterior world or the macrocosm. It may 
not be out of place here to notice that the medical schools had 
also emphasised the same idea, Thus we notice that Caraka 
says that the evolution and the nature of man resembles 
the evolution of the universe. All kinds of concrete existences 
in the universe find their exact parallels and counterparts 
in the human system, Caraka further says that the courses 
of production, growth, decay and destruction of the universe 
and of man are exactly the same. Thus the Universe is 
made up of the six dhāľus and so is man; the process 
of generation, production and evolution, of the universe and 
of man is also the same. The same law of parinama which 
guides the universe guides also the evolution of man. The 
law of decay and destruction are also the same. For as 
all evolution is the product of liberation of energy and 
redintegration of the atoms of the five elements followed by 
more and more differentiated and determinate character of the 
whole, so all destruction is the product of liberation of rajas 
or energy or disintegration of parts followed by more and more 
undifferentiated and indeterminate character of the whole. 

But the main interest of Tanira not being of such a 
purely scientific character as this, it went much further to 
establish the parallelism into elaborate details in order to 
help the Yogi to narrow the field of his concentration to 
himself alone so that during his practice or sddhan@ he may 
find that he is a complete solar system in himself, a perfect 
and finished universe. This was naturally calculated to help 
him to concentrate his attention on himself, for when he 
has known himself he has known the universe. 

They symbolised differen? parts of the body as sun, moon, 
stars, mountains, rivers etc., and mapped out the whole body 
according to the world outside. But the most important 
point in his connection is this that the creative force of the 
universe which, as we have already found, was identified as 
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the varnas or letters, was placed in diverse parts of the body. 
This creative power, the mother of the universe, in its aspect 
as being identified with the carpas or letters was called 
Mäitrkā. Her self was formed of the fifty letters from ¥ to 
w. Thus we read in the Phetkarini Tanira :-—aqqrae TEIA 
aes nm. From the drehmarandhra or the hole of 
Brahman (fontanelle) tothe mūlādħāra runs the brahmadanda 
(spinal chord). Between these two extremities of the 
“rod of Brahman” there are several stations called pilhas in 
the Sirasifra, but more usually cakras. Each of these cakras 
is presided over by a Goddess, Sakti, in the form of some 
rarnas, Which have to be mastered to escape being deceived by 
her. There are other Goddesses presiding over other 
principles also. Métrka is the queen of all these. These 
different aktis serve to bind men to ignorance. If there 
should be an interval without objective cognitions, experienced 
or remembered, the pure consciousness without the limitation 
of the objective world will rise; but the Saktis determine the 
man so steadily towards the world outside, that it is not possible 
for such an interval to exist and for the cailanya 
(intelligence) to shine in its true light. The Jiana-sankalini 
Tantra also associates these cakras with diverse emotions. 
Thus at the lower extremity we have the adhaira-cakra, 
the sacro-coccygeal plexus, with the four branches, nine 
angulis below the solar plexus, the source of a massive 
pleasurable aesthesia, voluminous organic sensation of repose. 
An inch and a half above it, and the same below the mehané 
is a minor centre called the agnistkha. The varyas, 
associated with the ma&ladhara are a@, wv, a, and gq. The 
svadis(hina-cakra, the sacral plexus with six branches, is 
concerned in the excitation ef sexual feelings with the 
accompaniment of lassitude, stupor, cruelty, suspicion and 
contempt. The carnas associated here are @, #, H, a, % =. 
The nabhi-kunda forms the junction of the right and left 
chains, piàgalā and ia, with the cerebro-spinal axis, Here 
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is the manipiraka, the ten branches of which are concerned 
in the production of sleep and thirst, and passions like 
jealousy, shame, fear and stupefaction. It is associated with the 
Varnas &, Zz, a, a, 2f, Z, 4, 4, gd, and @. The anathata-cakra, 
with twelve cakras connected with the heart, is the seat of the 
egoistic sentiments, hope, anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, 
egosim ete. The varnas associated are œ, @, a, ad, &, 4, w, 
a, wm, a. Z, Z. The bidratisthina, probably the junction of the 
spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, regulates the larynx 
and other organs of articulation. 

The /a@lana-cakra opposite the uvula, which has twelve 
leaves, the tract affected in the production of ego-altruistic 
sentiments and affections like self-regard, pride, affection, 
grief, regret, respect, reverence, contentment ete. The sensory 
motor tract comprising two cakras, the @jfa@-cakre the circle of 
command (over movements) with its two lobes (the cerebellum), 
and the maneas-cakra the sensorium with its six lobes (five 
special sensory for peripherally initiated sensations and one. 
common sensory for centrally initiated sensations as in dreams 
and hallucinations). 

The soma-cakra the seat of altruistic sentiments and 
volitional control, e.g. compassion, gentleness, patience, 
renunciation, meditativeness, gravity, earnestness, resolution, 
determination, magnanimity ete. — 

The sahasrara-cakra (i.e. the thousand-lobed) is the upper 
cerebrum with its lobes and convolutions, and is the special 
and the highest seat of the jiva (soul). 

To recapitulate therefore we find that the Tun/ra agreed 
with the Mimiarmsakas that the adda as well as its denotation 
was eternal. But this eternality with them was due to the 
fact that they regarded the process of the genesis of sound 
as being in miniature the same process which produced the 
cosmic creatién. The creative power of the universe in all its 
diverse functions played exactly the same part, and existed in 
the same relation to one another in the éaéda as in the universe, 
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x: Now again the Tantra agreed with the Mimūāmsā in 
f ! l = 

_ holding asðda to be of the nature of varnas. They therefore 
ti naturally thought that the creative force presiding over the 
: éabda must be held to be the totality of the fifty carpas from 


f q to ẹ. The different raryas represented and symbolised 
P therefore the different parts or functions of the Mātrkā or the 
; force as forming the essence and spirit of the totality of the 
carpas or letters of the alphabet. These being parts of 
the creative power were associated with particular conative, 
cognitive and feeling tendencies, and were naturally also - 
connected with corresponding physiological centres which 
formed the physiological data of these psychological functions, 
It is by virtue of these tendencies that all the phenomena 
= of our psychosis could run on and keep us in a state of 
bondage. It is this phenomenal knowledge which binds us, 
as we find in the Sivasttra, Yri qag:, “ knowledge is bondage”, 
Now we know that the creative force is conceived as the unity 
of Sica and Sakti. The force symbolised in each of the varnas 
being a part and parcel of the great creative mother is but 
_ in miniature the same creative force and as such must be 
* considered as being the Unity of Siva and Sakti, 
mgamit nätfam. The carves therefore sev erally and jointly 
are to be conceived as the Matrka Siva-Saktisnithuna-pinda 
and Sakala-Sica, for here the whole and the part have no 
existence as such but have the same identical reality, This 
is what is called the identity of the Decala and the mantra. 
We have seen before that the creative force forming the 
reality of the varpas is the same as the creative force 
N forming the reality of the world order. This reality however 
a. is perceived here in a very external way. Thus we find 
| that the dependence of consormnts on vowels is spoken of Se 
as the dependence on Sica of Sakti. The consonants from 
a@ to g are spoken of as the 25 /affcas of the & as and q, = 
and @ as the jecha, jadna and kriyd-sakti. The 15 ginas 
of the five bitas (1 m+? met —— pape odd: f; 7 
eee See : a bis: F ahd 
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and also the 15 phases (fa/aa) of the moon, beginning from 
pratipad are spoken of as being represented in the mantra of - 
15 letters called the Sri Vidyai-paficadasiksart. These are 
again resolved into the corresponding Sica and Sakti, an 
elaboration of which from dixerse aspects is found in many of 
the Tantras, such as Sadraddé-lilaka and the like. Such an 
identification reminds one of the determination of the world 
in terms of numbers by the Pythagorean School. 

It must however have to be confessed that the Tantra 
is not the originator of symbolising in terms of the vargas, for 
this was first attempted in the Aranyaka period of culture, 
as exemplified in the fegrtraraar or @reEtyarear and the like, 
into the details of which it will be unnecessary to enter. 
These of course have been largely elaborated into a complicated 
system of network in the Tantra, but in this the drew 
all the suggestions from the afaatarear of the Upanisads 
and the Aranyakas. Once we understand the varpas or 
mantras as centres of force forming the reality of the exterior 
world or mantramaya-jagat and the inner microcosm of man, 
it will be easy for us to comprehend the mystic man/ra-sidhand 
which is f a great extent a synthesis of the Yoga 
method of samadhi with the pratika of the Aranyake, on 
the lines of the neo-Vedantic metaphysics of the Tantra. 
In the Yoga we find that the mind, when concentrated on 
any faffea in such a way that the Yogi becomes one with 
it, naturally passes through its inner dynamic or rajas 
into subtler and subtler /a/fras until it goes to buddhi 
and is finally liberated, for here the Yogi perceives that he 

- is the pure Puruge and is essentially different from Prakrti. 

In the Tantra, Yoga is defined as the union of the 
jicdima and the Paramāimā or Parama-Sica. Now the 
varnas being of the nature of Parama-Sira, ie. Sica-Saktimaya 
or Tripurasundart, the creative force of the universe, a 


* 


ji = concentration of the mind in such a way as to unify 
the sddhaka with it naturally helps him to pass gradually 
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to the supreme force, the Tyipurasundart or the Paramatma 
and to identify him with Her, and thus to effect the 
goal of Yoga, the union of the jirafma and the Paramatma. 
The doctrine of safcakrabheda is also the same process ; 
for here the jiva in the kundalini is roused up and 
as it gradually identifies itself with different cakras till 
it gradually passes on and on to the sahasra@ra. We have seen 
above that the different cakras are the seats of the different 
forces of the Matrka-Sakti and are associated with diverse 
passions ete. Now as the sadhaka identifies with each of 
these centres of force, the influence of these forces in binding 
him ceases and he passes.from one centre of force to another 
until he identifies himself with the Parvamédtma and is liberated. 
This identification of the sadhaka with the mantra is the 
triple identification of vedaka, vedya and vidya; the sidhaka, 
the Devalad and the mantra. 

As in the Yoga so here also in the intermediate stages 
there come the diverse vibhūtis owing to the identification 
of the sadhaka with diverse mantras or with mantras. in 
diverse groupings, for each grouping will represent a new 
combination of the forces. . 

Now the mantras were of the nature of force and these 
in various relations with one another formed different aspects 
or functions of the forces, which the Tantra tried to signify 
or symbolise by straight and curve lines in the form of figures, 
known as yantras or cakras, Nothing could stand as a better 
symbol of force than lines. These figures formed by the 
different lines of force were to a sadhaka the visual graphic 
symbols of the akti or force indicated by the mantras with 
which he had to identify himself. These in the Zuntra largely 
supplanted the pratima-updsanti which was in vogue from 
a long time past. The gods and goddesses here were but 
the mere visualised forms of these forces. 

Mantra is not only the force of éakti as external to 
the sadhaka but is also the mind or citta of the sadhaka 
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which unites with it. For it is the one reality—the subject 
and the object. So we find that mantra is defined in Sivasttra 
as fart aeq:. Ksemaraja in annotating upon the Sirvasatra 
says that mantra is not merely an aggregate of sounds but the 
special ciffam, The attainment of the unity with the divinity 
behind a mantra by means of meditation. 

It is said in Vijiadnottara, * The sounds that are uttered 
are not in themselves mantra. ‘The proud Gods and 
Gandharvas were deceived by this false notion.” It is said 
in Muantra-sidhana, “The indestructible Sakti is regarded 
as the life of the mantras. Devoid of it, O fair-hipped one, 
they are as fruitless as an autumn cloud.” ‘The natural effort 
to fix permanently the energy that first rises from the desire 
to meditate on a mantra detined as above, is the means that 
brings about the union of the practiser of the mantra and — 
the deity of the mantra. Vidya is the consciousness of identity 
with the supreme. The Vidyda-sarira or Vidya-bodied is one 
whose form is vidya, the lord, who is the totality of sounds, 
His nature is the manifestation of the consciousness of being 
the ego of, and being identical with, the whole universe. 
It is said in Mantra-sadhana, “ Mantras are all made of 
letters, these are the same as Sakti; Sakti is the same as 
Matrka and she is the same as iva.” 

Apart from this Saktopaya of sadhana through the 
mantras and the dsane, pranayama, dhyans, dhairana, samadhi 
in the Yoga fashion, there is another means of attaining 
salvation spoken of as being the sambhavopaya. This 
means consists in steadily practising introspective meditation, 
by the effect of which there suddenly arises a flash of 
consciousness during the interval between the conceptual 
cognitive states, and the @fma' shines in its own light. Each 
individual has to experience it for himself and thus to become 
his own Guru. Once the saédhaka has got it, he has to 
stick to it. The main object of this process of sidhand 
consists in making a dive into the flowing reality of Sakti 
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and to intuit it apart from the passing concepts, which as 
they cannot show the reality only serve to hide it all the more 
from our view and must therefore be called bondage. It is 
this intuitive grasp of the reality by introspection and a 
steady fixedness in it by effort which is the secret of this 
sidhana. It is very important to note to what an important 
measure it anticipates the philosophy of Bergson. 

So far we have inquired only how, with what effort 
of will, the s@dhaka united with the Sira-Sakti-tatica in 
knowledge. But the Janira was more a practical form of 
worship than a system of philosophy and as such there is 
here an important manifestation of emotion or bhakti which is 
the essence of every mode of practical religious worship. The 
development of this emotion of bhakti and its position with 
regard to the development of bhakti among the Vaisnavas is a 
subject into which we cannot enter in a short introduction 
like this. I shall therefore only notice it in a cursory manner 
by two or three random quotations from U/pala just to show 
the profundity of this emotion among the Tantrikas, 


waenfwenqanrcesaraifaaed: | 
wa avi firerafa qaaq ai carafe v 
“With the eyes half closed, with the emotion of bhakti 
filling the inmost recesses, I shall be adoring myself as the 
Siva though I may be worshipping but straws.” 
ufo Sencar: eaan sz | 
aay aaan fafaa: n 
“ Realising my unity with Thyself and realising my 
manifestation in the world as Sica I shall enjoy eternally the 
bliss of bhakti.” 
amfa afsa akfar fam Ae: | 
qarag teat wero anes 
“In this world full of passions I have fallen. Ohwmother, 


feed and nourish me with your emotions, so that I may be 
fledged with wings like a bird.” 
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ufmncafaniara aia miang wee: | 
franaafedt ara fara gaani: ware: a 

“Intoxicated with devotion, I perceive full with all my 
senses that all the world is full of Siva and all actions are but 
His adorations.” 

It will thus be seen that this worship was not only a 
synthesis of willing and knowing in the identification of the 
self with Sica but it was also essentially an identification of 
emotion or bhakti. Rather it was a thrill of joy which 
enlivened and overflowed the unity through the will and 
the knowledge. The reality is not the unity of iccha, jñāna 


and riya only, but also of bliss. It is, therefore that she is 


spoken of as fangeaafaafaquararat | 











THE SYRIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN INDIA; 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


Dre. G. Howerirs, M.A.. Pa.D., B.Lrrr, B.D., 
Principal, Serampore College, Serampore. 


In all the remains of Christian history, Eastern or 
Western, there is no more remarkable phenomenon than the 
ancient Syrian Church on the Malabar Coast in the native 
states of Travancore and Cochin and numbering at present 
about a million souls. The origin and early history of this 
Church are involved in considerable obscurity, but there ix 
nothing of which the Syrian Christians themselves are more 
certain, than that their church was founded by the Apostle 
Thomas in the first century of the Christian Era. 

Before proceeding to deal with the beginnings of the 
history of Christianity in India, some reference needs to be 
made to the connection alleged by some scholars to exist 
between the Christian Scriptures and the Bhagerad Gita or 
“Song Celestial”, a Hindu philosophical poem which appears 
to have been written somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
first century A.D. The relation of Christianity to certain 
elements in the Krishna cult is also involved. The main 
discussion has centered round the relation of the Hindu 
doctriné of bhakti, as set forth in the Gia and other Hindu 
writings, to the Christian doctrines of faith, Up to the time 
of the Gila the Brahmanic religion has been mainly concerned 
with works of sacrifice and ceremonial purity on the one hand 
or metaphysical knowledge of the divine Reality on the other. 
Suddenly there appears on the scene—for the first time in the 
Gita—the incarnate God of Love, the benign Man-God, in the 
guise of the epic hero Krishna, who forgives the sins of all 
who put their trust in Him. In attempting to define and 
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explain the Christian doctrine of faith, “what is it” asked 
St. Augustine, “to believe in God? By believing to love Him, 
by believing to be devoted to Him, by believing to enter into 
Him, and by personal union to become one with Him.” This 
is essentially the view of bhakti held by all the great Vaisnava 
sects in India from the time of the Christian Era down to our 
own day. 

Further there are striking and numerous parallels between 
the Gita and the Gospel ef St. John. I can only refer to 
three or four: 


Gilad. 

He that believeth on me 
doth not perish (ix. 31). 

I am the way, the refuge 
the friend, life and death, the 
support, the treasure, the 
_ eternal seed (ix. 18). 

He who knows me, the Lord 
of the world, is freed from all 


Gospel of St. John. 


Whosoever believeth on 
me shall not perish (iii. 15), 

I am the way, the truth 
and the life (xiv. 6). 


This is life eternal that 
they should know these, the 


only true God, and Him 
whom thou didst send 
(xxii. 3). 

He came unto his own, 
and they that were His own 
received Him not (i. 11). 
On the ground of such points of resemblance Dr. Hopkins - 
‘concludes that “the most reasonable explanation of the data 
as a whole appears to me to be that the fourth Gospel, 

perhaps not uninfluenced by the Gnosticism of the time, but 

not necessarily influenced by a Buddhistic tradition or by any 

Sanskrit texts, was of a mystical tone that made it peculiarly 
+» 

suitable to influence thé Hindu divines who transferred from 

it such phrases and sentiments as best fitted in with the 

conception of Krishna as a god of love.” 


sins (x. 3). 


I take a human form and 
they know me not (ix. 11). 
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In this connection it needs to be noted that there is 
evidence that in the early centuries of our era, strong Christian 
influences were at work in India which may account for the 
existence of the Christian parallels, as possibly found in the 
Gita, and more certainly in later phrases of the Krishna 
cult. There was considerable intercourse of a general 
character between India and the West in the centuries before 
and after Christ. The coincidences between Indian and 
Greek philosophers are numerous, as for instance in the case 
of Pythagoras. From the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
Northern India there was considerable intercourse between 
Alexandria and India. Clement of Alexandria refers to the 
doctrines and usages of the Brahmanas that he had learned 
from Hindus resident in Alexandria. In India itself too have 
been discovered many coins of Grecian design and with Greek 
inscriptions, and the discovery in 1850 at Calicut of several 
hundred coins all as early as the reign of Nero is an indication 
of the existence of intercourse between Rome and South India 
in the first century A.D. It seems certain that Manichzans, 
Neo-Platonists and Gnostics were indebted for many of their 
doctrines to India, while scholars like Weber and Garbe are 
inclined to think that the conception of the Ay: came 
originally from ,.India. Now all this is a clear indication 
that Hindu traders and travellers brought a knowledge of 
their religious and philosophical systems to Europe, and 
these systems exerted a considerable influence on the progress 
of European thought in the centuries immediately preceding 
and succeeding the Christian era. But it would be 
unreasonable to assume that all the borrowing was on one 
side. From what we know of the way in which Christianity 
spread in the countries of the West, we might reasonably 
conclude that Christian traders and travellers carried the 
doctrines of their faith to India; and from what we know of 
the receptive character of Brahmanism as shewn by their 
absorption of un-Aryan non-Brahmanical gods and doctrines 
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from the earliest times down to the present day, we might 
with equal reason conclude that the Brahmanas would not 
be slow to assimilate the thoughts and traditions of the 
Christians with whom they came in contact in the earlier 
centuries of our era; and of all forms of faith in India, 
Krishnaism, being, in its popular form, a religion monotheistic 
and devoted to the person of Krishna was the one most likely 
to appreciate the tenets of Christianity. When we come 
down to the later phases of the Krishna cùlt and the bhakti 
movement as they found expression in the worship of the 
Child-God and Madonna, and in the writings and reforming 
activities of men like Rāmānuja, Rāmānanda and Tulsi Das 
with all their undoubted opportunities of contact with Indian 
Christian life and thought, it is impossible not to agree with 
Dr. Hopkins and Sir George Grierson that we have as well 
established a case of borrowing as is recorded in the annals 
of religious history. So far as Christian influence in the 
Git@ is concerned, the case for the present is unproven 
though the tendency of modern scholarship is to regard bhakti 
as indigenous to India, but reinforced by Christian influences. 
Sir George Grierson thus sums up his discussion of the 
subject: “It was in Southern India that Christianity as a 
doctrine exercised the greatest influence on Hinduism 
generally. Although the conceptions of the fatherhood of 
God and of bhakti were indigenous to India, they received 
an immense impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian 
communities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhagavata reformers 
of the South With this leaven their teaching swept over 
Hindustan, bringing balm and healing to a nation gasping 
in its death-throes amid the horrors of an alien invasion, 
It is not over-stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India rediscovered faith and love, and the fact of this 
discovery accounts for the passionate enthusiasm of the 
contemporary religious writings. In them we behold the 
profoundest depths of the human soul laid bare with a 
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simplicity. and freedom from self-consciousness unsurpassed 
in any literature with which the writer is acquainted.” All 
our evidence points to the conclusion that the Christianity 
of the Syrian Church in India through mediaeval times had 
ceased to be missionary in the ordinary sense of the term; 
yet it is equally clear that its underlying spiritual truths 
were far from being wholly submerged by surrounding Hindu 
influences. The visible Church may have been stationary, 
but the leaven of the spiritual kingdom for which Christianity 
stood continued to work, 

Early Christian traditions going back to the third century, 
and recorded by the Church Historians Eusebius and Socrates 
affirm that the Apostle St. Thomas visited Parthia and India 
and preaching Christianity in the dominions of King 
Gondophernes or Gondophares was there martyred. Another 
group of later traditions alleges that the apostle was martyred 
at Mailapur (Mylapore) near Madras. Clearly both stories 
cannot be literally true, for as Vincent Smith remarks “ even 
an apostle can die but once”. For some centuries before 
and after the Christian era there was a political bond between 
the Parthian or Persian kingdom and the Punjab, and the 
Persian title of “Satrap” (Agsafrapa) was adopted by many 
Indian rulers of foreign origin. The term India is admittedly 
very vague in ancient literaturist and so little credence was 
attached by scholars to the early Christian tradition until 
the discovery during the last century of various inscriptions 
and coins in the North Indian borderlands, which prove that 
a king by the name of Gondophares ruled over Parthia and 
the western Punjab for a considerable portion of the first 
century, his long reign beginning about A.D. 20. Two or 
three other points need to* be noted in this connection. 
Heracleon, a Sicilian Gnostic, who wrote about 170 A.D. says 
that St. Thomas ended his days in pene, and Clement of 
Alexandria writing not many years later, quotes Heracleon’s 
statement, and does not deny it, The Jews of Cochin, who 
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have written records going back as far as 750 A.D. have a 
tradition that they emigrated from Palestine and settled on 
the Malabar coast about A.D. 70, and there is nothing 
improbable in the tradition. Moreover Eusebius tells us 
that Pantaenus who travelled as a missionary to India in 
the latter part of the second century, found there a copy 
of St. Matthew's Gospel in Hebrew (probably the kindred 
semitic language Aramaic, written in Hebrew character) 
which was said to have been carried there by the Apostle 
Bartholomew and brought back to Alexandria by Pantaenus. 
Milne Rae who argues strongly against the St. ‘Thomas 
tradition so far as it refers to South India maintains that 
the India of Bartholomew and Pantaenus was the valley 
of the Indus, where Aramaic, a vernacular of the Parthian 
Empire, would be known to some. Richter incredulously 
remarks “we only wonder what use Indian Christians could 
possibly make of a Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew!” and 
Canon Robinson expresses the following judgment: “It 
ise» by no means inconceivable that St. Thomas extended his 
missionary activities from Parthia into north-west India, but 
it seems certain that he never visited Southern India.” 
Dr. Vincent Smith on the other hand, writing in 1919, says: 
“My personal impression is that the story of the martyrdom 
in Southern India is the better supported of the two versions 
of the saint’s death. But it is by no means certain that 
St. Thomas was martyred at all.” My own judgment 
emphatically inclines to the view of Vincent Smith. It 
seems to me that the only satisfactory explanation of the 
existence of a Hebrew or Aramaic copy of St. Matthew in 
- India is to assume the correctness of the tradition of the 
Cochin Jews regarding their settlement there in the first 
century, and further to assume that among them were some 
Hebrew Christians or that an active Christian propaganda 
was carried on amongst them in accordance with the usual 
apostolic custom. It requires too no great stretch of the 
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imagination to suppose that the Apostle Thomas may have 
lirst visited the kingdom of Gondophares in the north, and 
then made his way to the south to visit his Jewish brethren 
in Malabar, and preaching the Gospel first to them, seek 
also to win the Gentiles around to the new faith, or establish 
such as may have been already converts through the teaching 
of others. This supposition does least violence to the varied 
tradition recorded, and further has the merit of being in 
line with the extraordinarily persistent tradition still 
universally current among the Christians of St. Thomas 
themselves, 

In the year 345 A.D. there landed in Malabar, according 
to the tradition of the St. Thomas Christians, under the convoy 
of a Jerusalem merchant, a bishop from Edessa, named 
Thomas, who brought with him a large following. This 
tradition is probably trustworthy, for we know that in 343 
there broke out in the Persian Empire a severe persecution 
of the Christians, lasting for a period of nearly forty years. 
The St. Thomas Christians spoke of the arrival of these 
_ Christians from Syria and Mesopotamia as the beginning of 

a flourishing epoch in the history of the Malabar Church, and 
the predominance of the Syrian type of ecclesiastical life 
supports this view. During the course of the following 
eleven-and-a-half centuries we get only mere snatches of their 
history. There are certain important copper tablets dating 
back as far as the eighth century. These old records make 
the Syrian Christians in India appear as distinguished 
merchant princes having in their hands a large part of the 
commerce of the Malabar coast; they had evidently been 
assigned high rank in the caste system of India, being placed 
on a social level with the aristocracy of the country, and the 
relatively high position of the Syrian Christians in Travancore 
and Cochin to-day finds its explanation and basis in these 
documents. In the sixth century the Egyptian merchant, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes made a journey in Indian waters, and 
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he relates that he found communities of Christians in Ceylon, 
Malabar and Kalyan (near Bombay). The Bishop of Kalyan 
appears to have been in ecclesiastical dependence on Persia, 
and Persian influence was clearly strong in the Indian Church, 
There are in existence two ancient stone crosses—now known 
to belong to the sixth or seventh century—with inscriptions 
which for centuries were a puzzle to scholars. One of these 
crosses was discovered in 1547 at the shrine of St. Thomas, 
in Mailapur, Madras, and the other at Kottayam in Travancore. 
The inscription is in Pehlavi, the mediæval Persian language, 
and while experts disagree in minor details, the translation 
given by Dr. Haug may be accepted as approximately correct. 
“He that believes in the Messiah and in God in the height, 
and also in the Holy Ghost is in the grace of Him who 
suffered the pain of the cross.” <A third cross belonging to 
Kottayam but considerably later than the other two has in 
place of a portion of the Pehlavi inscription a quotation from 
Gal., VI. 14, in the Syrian language: “But God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
whom the world is crucified unto me and I unto the world.” 
The reference to suffering in these inscriptions may be 
indicative of much. In the year 883 Alfred the Great sent 
two priests to India by way of Rome to carry the votive 
offerings which he had promised to St. Thomas during the siege 
of London; but no account is preserved of the experiences 
of those two ambassadors. Of what befell the Christians in 
South India during the next four centuries we know 
absolutely nothing. The relations of India with the West 
were almost entirely severed in consequence of the Arab 
conquest and the rise of the great Muhammadan Empire, but 
from the latter part of the thirteenth century, communications 
were again partially established. The great Mongol Empire 
of the fourteenth century, under Chingiz Khan and his 
successers stretched from China through northern and 
central Asia to European Russia and the borders of Palestine, 
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By the widespread devastation they caused the flourishing 
Nestorian Church in central Asia and Mesopotamia with which 
the South Indian Church had been intimately associated, was 
in a large measure annihilated. Referring to the famous 
kingdoms and cities of central Asia Vincent Smith remarks 
“The vanquished inhabitants, men, women and children were 
literally slain in millions. Those countries even to this day 
have not recovered from the effect of the devastations.” Yet 
after the first rush of conquest was over, central Asia from 
the Pacific to the Black Sea, was, under Mongol control for 
more than a century accessible as it had never been before, 
and was not like, till the nineteenth century. The famous 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, entered the service of the 
Muhammadan Emperor, Kulblai Khan, and travelling in the 
East was the first to bring a moderately trustworthy account 
of India to the ears of Europe. All that he says about the 
Syrian Church in Malabar is, “in the kingdom of Quilon 
(Travancore) dwell many Christians and Jews who still retain 
their own language”. He says also that at Mylapur there 
lies “the body of the glorious Martyr St. Thomas Apostle, 
who suffered martyrdom there. He rests in a town which is 
visited by few merchants because of its insignificant commerce, 
but a great multitude of Christians and Saracens make 
pilgrimages thither.” We have brief records of representatives 
of the Roman Church including Dominicans and Franciscans, 
who visited India at this time and engaged in missionary 
effort. Im the spring of 1502, when Vasco de Gama landed 
for the second time in India, and cast anchor in the harbour 
at Cochin, a deputation of the St. Thomas Christians 
waited upon him to place themselves under the protection 
of the king of Portugal And to beg aid of these new 
comrades in the faith against their oppressors, Hindu or 
Muhammadan. Friendly relations were at once established, 
Portuguese factories were founded in certain Christian centres, 
and in all the treaties with the native princes special regard 
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was paid to the Christians. Bishop Mar Jacobus, who 
originally came from Mesopotamia to the South Indian Syrian 
Church as the representative of the Nestorian Patriarch, and 
who throughout the first half of the sixteenth century had held 
a position of great influence among the St. Thomas Christians, 
cherished to the last for the Portuguese such confidence that 
in 1549 on his deathbed he handed over to the Portuguese 
Governor of Cochin the precious copper tablets already referred 
to, containing the record of the political and social privileges 
granted to the Hindu princes and authorities in former times, 
Those tablets remained rejected and forgotten until they were 
discovered by the learned Anglican Chaplain, Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, and later deciphered by British and Continental 
scholars. Information of a reliable character is available as to 
the condition of the Malabar Church as found by the 
Portuguese. The Malabar coast was rent and torn asunder 
into countless little kingdoms and principalities. At no 
distant date the Christians had formed an independent 
kingdom, and they still preserved the sceptre of their last 
prince. In the meantime they had lost their political 
independence, and were scattered up and down the various 
small principalities, often oppressed and downtrodden, but yet 
on the whole a highly respected and wealthy class. Although 
politically rent asunder they clung firmly to their ecclesiastical 
unity under the bishops and metropolitan of their church. In 
number they comprised at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century about 150,000 souls. With great tenacity they 
retained the ancient Syriac as the language of the Church, 
though the Indian language Malayalam was the common 
speech among the Christian people. Only Syriac books were 
used, amongst them being several very ancient and valuable 
manuscripts of the Peschito, the second century Syriac version 
of the Bible. The church buildings were for the most part 
very old, not unlike those of Europe, frequently having high 

vaulted roofs, and decorated with large and often very old - 
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crosses. They observed three sacraments—baptism, the 
Eucharist, and ordination to the priesthood. Instead of 
grape-wine, which could not be obtained, they used for the 
communion the juice of raisins steeped in water, or the 
ordinary palm wine of the country. They maintained a 
well-ordered church discipline, which was exercised by the 
priests in the presence of the whole congregation, and their ban 
fell heavily on all evil doors in civil as well as in church 
life. At the celebration of the love-feast many thousands of 
Christians frequently assembled. Special fast days were 
observed, and there existed a very numerous body of native 
priests and deacons. Most of the priests were married ; many 
even married a second time, and their wives were held in the 
greatest esteem. Baptism was seldom performed before the 
fortieth day, and often it was a case of months and years. 
Social intercourse with the lowest castes was avoided, and any 
kind of missionary activity among them was discountenanced. 
Great pride was taken in the indigenous and natural character 
of the church, and its customs and traditions were tenaciously 
maintained. 

The relation between Portuguese and Syrian Christians 
for the first fifty years of Portuguese dominion in India are 
creditable to both sides. About 1550, soon after the death 
of Bishop Mar Jacobus, the Portuguese made a decided change 
in their policy both civil and ecclesiastical with regard to 
the Malabar Church. ‘lhe Jesuits conceived, and did 
everything in their power to carry through, the bold plan 
of bringing the whole body of the Syrian Christians into 

' the Roman Church. The Syrian bishops were seized and 
imprisoned, and such as did not submit to the Jesuit plans 
were kept in confinement, pfit to death or burnt at the stake 
under the orders of the Inquisition. A Roman bishopric 
and ultimately an Archbishopric were founded, together 
with a seminary for the training of native priests on Roman 

* lines, and a printing establishment for the printing and 
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circulation of Roman literature. New priests were ordained 
in large numbers, and influential laymen skilfully won over 
to the Jesuit side. Finally at a Synod held in 1599, consisting 
of 153 native priests and 660 laymen, the Roman model 
was adopted for the Syrian Church. The ancient usages 
of the Church were abolished, though it was deemed expedient 
to retain Syriac for the time being as the church language. 
The old church literature was emended, in a Roman sense, 
or burnt, and it is to this we must attribute the scarcity cf 
reliable documents bearing on the earlier history of the 
St. Thomas Church. The celebacy of the clergy was 
introduced, together with auricular confession and many 
other destructive Roman rites and ordinances; while statues 
of saints were erected on altars and church walls. On the 
other hand the marriageable age was raised, effective 
arrangements were made for pastoral care of scattered and 
isolated congregations, and an active missionary propaganda 
was initiated. 

The triumph or Jesuit policy seemed complete and to 
such an extent that when a new Syrian Archbishop sent by 
the Patriarch of Babylon arrived in India in 1602 he met 
with no recognition and support and was sent back home. 
But in the course of the next fifty years their plans disastrously 
miscarried through overweening confidence and excess of 
zeal. When the Jesuits felt themselves to be masters of 
the country, they bestowed no consideration on the rights 
and privileges of the native priests, and even endeavoured 
to replace the Syriac language of the church by Latin. 
Representatives of the Syrian church sent complaints direct 
to the Pope and to the King of Spain and Portugal, against 
the partiality and arbitrary character of Jesuit administration 
of the church and its funds, and asked that Dominicans 
more cognisant of their special needs be sent to them. In 
the year 1653 a new Syrian Bishop, Atalla, who had been | 
consecrated by the Nestorian Patriarch, arrived in India 
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but when at Mylapur he was taken into custody by the 
Portuguese, transported by sea to Goa, and there delivered up 
to the Inquisition and burnt at the stake. ‘This deed of 
Violence so roused the Christians of St. Thomas that they 
rose en masse and marched to Cochin armed. There they 
swore a most solemn oath, at the foot of the cross before 
the church, that no Jesuit should ever again be recognised 
as bishop in their country, that all Jesuits should be driven 
out of the land, including the Jesuit Archbishop of Kranganur, 
A Syrian church council, on the strength of a letter written 
by the murdered Bishop shortly before his deportation 
ordained their own Archdeacon as Bishop. Of the 200,000 
Christians of St. Thomas only 400 remained true to the 
Jesuits. As the Roman church historian Dr. Fortescue 
admits that “the Inquisition rarely succeeded in securing 
hearty affection from its victims”’. 

The Roman authorities were compelled to bend before 
the storm. The Jesuits were set aside, and their Archbishop 
deposed. Four barefooted friars of the Carmelite order were 
instantly despatched to Malabar with instructions to rescue 
for Rome all that it was still possible to rescue. Various 
concessions in the matter of ecclesiastical administration were 
made to the Syrian Christians. The Carmelites were 
confronted with no easy task, but they went to work very 
skilfully, negotiating with the people and their representatives 
including the native bishop and holding conferences and 
synods in the tireless tours they made from one end 
of the country to the other. In 1659, one of the Carmelites, 
an Italian, was created bishop and in due course 54 
congregations again joined the Church of Rome, while 32 
maintained their independence. In the meantime however 
the Portuguese Empire in India was rapidly nearing its end. 
The seventeenth century was the epoch of Dutch colonial 
expansion and conquest and as a result of the sharp conflict 
between Portuguese and Dutch in Ceylon and South India 
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during the decade ending in 1663, when Cochin the. last 
Portuguese stronghold on the Malabar coast fell, the 
supremacy of the Portuguese was definitely overthrown 
and we cannot be surprised that the Christians of St. Thomas 
would not raise a finger to save them from their downfall. 

The briefest reference only can be made to the fortunes 
of the Syrian Church under Dutch and subsequently British 
supremacy. The Dutch banished the European clergy from 
the land, with the exception of a few Carmelites, who were 
allowed to remain on the ground of their scientific researches 
and achievements. Bishops, born in India, were in due course 
appointed, but at first, at any rate, the experiment was 
attended with serious difficulties, so that in 1698, the Dutch 
on the intervention of the Emperor Leopold of Austria granted 
permission for a European Carmelite to be appointed bishop, 
and the Roman Syrians were in this respect well served by the 
Carmelites for a considerable period. Jesuits were again 
allowed to intervene, and for a large part of the eighteenth 
century the two Roman orders. were engaged in direct 
conflict, and the rivalry only came to an end on the suppression 
of the Jesuit Order by Pope Clement XIV, when again the 
Roman Syrians pressed for a native bishop of their own. ‘The 
non-Roman Syrians too had their own special difficulties during 
the years of Dutch power. They had a succession of native 
bishops, but had no small difficulty in the matter of their 
consecration by some. elevated ecclesiastic.dignitary. For 
centuries they had been dependent on the Nestorian Patriarchs. 
for this purpose, but in 1665 the ceremony was performed by 
a bishop who had been sent out by the J acobite Patriarch of 
Antioch resident at Mardin in Chaldea in the Tigris Valley. 
It would appear that the Christians of St. Thomas, who for so 
long had Nestorian associations, now quietly and silently 
became Jacobites. This sudden change from Nestorianism to 
Jacobitism, from dyophysitism to monophysitism is regarded 
by Dr. Richter as enigmatical and without precedent. Por 
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the information of those not theologically inclined it may be 
mentioned that the ordinary orthodox doctrine of ecclesiastic 
councils is that Christ united two complete natures, human 
and divine, without confusion in one person. The Nestorian 
view (so called from Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
early in the fifth century) is that true humanity and true 
divinity are both found in Christ, both eternally distinct, and 
not united in single self-conscious personality. The Jacobite 
view, so called from Jacob, a sixth century Syrian Monophysite 
Missionary and Bishop of Edessa, is what is generally known 
as Monophysitism, which teaches that the human and divine 
were united in the incarnation of Christ into one nature, and 
that essentially divine with human attributes. We do not get 
particularly excited these days, in regard to these controversies 
about the relation of the two natures and we do not think of 
going to the stake in maintaining our special views on abstruse 
theological questions. I am inclined to the opinion that the 
differences gave as little trouble to the Indian Syrians of the 
17th century, and if so, to talk of a sudden conversion is 
beside the point. Ecclesiastical convenience and natural 
self-respect were to them more important. At any rate 
the Syrian Christians of to-day resent being regarded as 
Nestorian. ‘They like to be known as Jacobites or still better 
as orthodox. 
While the Syrian Churches were distraught by internal 
strife and division, a great change came over the world 
polities. Travancore was allowed by the Dutch in the 
middle of 13th century to absorb a number of small 
neighbouring states, and to take under its rule practically 
thé entire Christian Church of Malabar, and in the main the 
Travancore rule has been frieridly. Later Haidar Ali in all 
his conquests was tolerant towards the Christians. His 
son Tipu Sahib broke upon the Christian districts in Malabar, 
and for five weeks raged hither and thither with unspeakable 
cruelty, destroying according to contemporary estimates, 
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fully one-tenth of the Christian community and burning to 
the ground many of their finest and most ancient churches. 
Much of the wealth of the church vanished, and there has 
never been complete recovery from the effect of the blow. 
It was only the British attack on Tipu that saved the Syrians 
from complete annihilation; and five years later, in 1795, 
the British captured Cochin, and the Dutch colonial power 
came to end. As the German Dr. Richter remarks, “the 
Dutech had far too much of the small tradesman about them, 
they never rose to an understanding of their mighty 
opportunities and duties in India”. During the past century 
and a quarter, contact with Western Christianity has brought 
to the Syrian Church new life and light. There is still trouble 
between rival hierarchies, but there is an upward and an 
onward movement which promises to be of incalculable 
significance for the future Indian evangelisation through 
an indigenous Christianity more ancient than much of 
Hinduism itself. The Romo-Syrians have of late years 
been ruled by native bishops guided by Roman Catholic 
fathers of the Jesuit and Carmelite orders. While Catholic 
in confession, they use their own Syrian rite, and are generally 
regarded as more Syrian than Roman. The orthodox or 
Jacobite Syrians carry on the traditions of the ancient Syrian 
church, They are at present divided into two parties, one 
supporting the Patriarch of Antioch in his effort to maintain 
control over the temporalities of the Church, the other 
supporting Mar Dionysius, the Metropolitan, who with the 
help of the deposed Patriarch. of Antioch, is seeking to 
establish the rights of his church as an autocephalous Jacobite 
Church at Malabar. Litigation on the subject is still 
proceeding in the Travancore courts but everything points 
to the party of the Metropolitan establishing their rights to 
independence of Antioch. The Reformed or Mar 'Thoma 
Church arose in the first half of the nineteenth century 
largely as a result of Anglican influence, through the Church 
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Missionary Society, The most progressive Syrian Christians 
of all parties recognise the weakening effects of disunion, This _ 
disunion it must be admitted is largely the result of foreign 
interference, Portuguese, Antiochan or Turkish, and British. 
The hope of the future is in the new generation. For many 
years a large number of young Syrians have heen going to 
Christian Colleges in Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Caleutta and 
Serampore and have’ been receiving higher education, arts 
or theological. At Serampore there is a Syrian Christian 
on the staff, a Syrian hostel and Chapel connected with the 
College, and several of the oldest Serampore Divinity graduates 
are Syrians. The whole outlook is changing, and the 
prospects of co-operation and reunion are hopeful. Social 
and evangelistic movements in the Church are being organised, 
and the issues involved are of incaleulable importance from 


‘the standpoint of Indian Christianity as a whole. Like 


Dr. Fortescue the Catholic historian of the Malabar Church, 
I also, on the basis of my own knowledge of some of the 
characteristics of Syrian Christianity, gladly transcribe the 
following words of the Anglican worker, Mr. Howard * From 
the day when it was first planted in Malabar, the gospel 
has ever done its work in pious souls, In many a village 
such as Chattanoor, Kayencolum, and others, remote from 
the scenes of strife, men and women have lived quiet and 
peaceable lives in all goodliness and honesty, and in faithful 
dependence on their Redeemer. In the Church of Travancore, 
as elsewhere, beneath the troubled surface there has ever 
been, and still is, a deep underflow of piety which from its 
gentle and unobstrusive character, is not chronicled in human 
records, but whose fruit will be found at the great day to 
the praise and glory of Got.” The type of Christianity that 
characterises this ancient and indigenous Church is essentially 
devotional and mystical in character and it is only this form 
of Christianity that can hope to make a permanent impression 
on the Hindu mind. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF 
THE LATIN RITES IN MALABAR. COCHIN 
AND TRAVANCORE. 


L. K. ANANTHAKRISHNA Iver, B.A., L.T., F.R.ALL, 
Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 


Roman Catruorics.—The Roman Catholics of Malabar, 
Cochin and ‘Travancore fall mainly under two divisions, 
namely, the Syro-Romans and the Latinites or Latinkār. 
The origin and story of the former community have 
already been given.' Regarding the history of the latter 
it is generally held that these Latinites or the Christians 
of the Latin rite are far more recent converts to Christianity 
than the Syrian Christians, that is, after the year 1500 A.D. 
It is said that they are the descendants of the converts of 
St. Francis Xavier, Father Mighuel Vaz and other Portuguese 
Missionaries. But they now call themselves Latin Nazranées 
and declare that their ancestors were Syrian Christians who 
abandoned their Syriac rite of worship, and that on -some 
reason or other, they joined the Portuguese Missionaries and 
adopted their ritual. They form two separate communities 
namely the EHzhunittikkarv—“Seven Hundred”, and the 
Anjuttikkar—“ Five Hundred”. Each of these two 
communities asserts its superior social status over the other, 
and a short account of them may not be found to be 
uninteresting in this connection. 


! Keo Anthropology of ihe Syrian Christians af Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, 
Chaps, I to LY, 
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ORIGINS AND UH tsrory OF ‘THE COMMUNITIES,— 
thunultikkas—The name “Seven Hundred” is not an old one, 
for it is not found in the old records of the churches or of 
the State, nor Included in the conditions of the treaty between 
the Dutch and the Cochin Government. The two communities, 
“Seven Hundred ” and * Five Hundred ” were under protection 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch. The former were trained 
in the art of war, and it is said that 700 soldiers were under 
each commandant. It is also said, that in the Portuguese 
or Dutch Fort of Cochin, there were seven hundred 
soldiers who were engaged as watchmen.* The following 
accounts are given regarding the origin of the designations. 
Under orders of one of the rulers of the State, seven hundred 
soldiers were appointed to guard and protect the Portuguese 
Fort of Cochin. Another version is that the seven hundred of 
soldiers of the Latin rite were appointed by the Dutch to 
guard the Cochin Ferry. There is also a third version given 
for these designations. The Portuguese in their conversion 
of the people in these parts, made 700 and 500 converts from 
the low caste Hindus on different occasions, and in their 
writings and correspondence used these designations, by 
which they are now called. But the names are not current 
among the communities in Travancore, south of Alleppy. 
Five hundred of the fishermen inhabiting the coast were 
made to serve the Portuguese of Cochin, hence the two 
communities were so called as above mentioned. These 
statements are not supported by any authority. The members 
of the community of “Seven Hundred” are called Latinites,* 


* Manuscript Records. 

* Latinites or Latins are eo called because of their having descended from their 
ancestors who were trained in the Latin ritë in the Crangauur seminary established 
in 1549, and from those who had joined them, Tt is said that quite as many as 100 
native students (Syrian Christian youths) were learniog io the seminary at Cranganur, 
Both Latin and Syriac were also taught in the Josuit College at Vaippukétta, Again 
in 1685, there were as many as three hundred Syrian youths learning Latin in the 
College at Cochin, and they were of the highest nobility, (Orlentes Conquertado, 
pp. 120-127.) 
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Latins or Latinkar, Latin Mappillas,’ Marygakkars, Malabiariss 4 
Mundukar? 

Concerning them Mr. Mackenzie says, *“*The Raja of 
Porkad, also withdrew any prohibition, and gave the 
Portuguese free access to his dominions where they made 
numerous converts in the year 1570 baptising seven hundred 
persons. ‘These converts received by the Portuguese clergy 
from the Hindu population followed the Latin rite, and the 
fact that these converts came from different castes gives the 
most likely explanation of the division of the Latin Catholies 
to this day into bodies known as the “Seven Hundred” and “ Five 
Hundred”. Dr. Day and Vischer affirm that the community 
known as the * Seven Hundred” is made up of the low caste 
converts from Izwvans, Pulayans and Parayans, and the 
Syrians very much resented their priests wearing the habit 
and conducting themselves as Syrian Priests.“ 

Concerning these people the following account from 
Vischer’s Letters from Malabar may be found to be interesting. 

Those who are converted by the Roman Catholics are either the 
slave children of Christians, like most of the Topasses, or of the lowest 
sort of heathens, none being higher than Cegos. Few Brahmans, 
Chetriyas or Sudras adopt their religion; indeed, we might suppose 
that the low castes do so generally in order to escape the contempt in 
which they are held by their nations, for when they become Christians 


t Latin Mappillag: the name is used in contradistinetion to Syrian Mappillas. 
For the meaning of the word seë page 1 ante, 

è Margakk4re: the name denotes those who abide by or are amenable to law, and 
is found in the revenue records of the lands belonging to those people in Kumbalam, 
Panambokad and in other villages of the Kanayannur Taluk, “he term is not an old one, 
it is one of recent application probably from 1765. 

ò Malabāris: the name signities the people of Malabar, These Carholica of the 
Latin rite, fought for the Portuguese in Aden, Ormoz and other places, where they 
were called by this name. d 

? Mundukar: the Dutch divided the native Christians of the coast into two 
divisions or parties, namely, Mundukdr, or persons who wore white clothe and had 


puggeries or turbans for head dress, and the Topasses who were dressed in bats and 


drawers. Each division was under a Captain or Commandant who was responsible 


to the Governor for their conduct. 
® The Travancore Slate Manuel, p- 122; F. Day, Land of the Perumats, p. 2381. 
+ 
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they are more esteemed, and may even come to the places which they 
‘might never approach before. There are clso many among these new 
Christians, who come over to that religion, because they have lost caste, 
and are dishonoured among their own people; a class of persons who 
would not be lightly received among us. The priests also make very 
little circumstance about the baptism of these new Christians, for thev 
merely ask whether they believe in Christ, or in the Holy Church, or 
can say the Apostle’s creed, and then baptise them at once; and as the 
people know well enough that we should not act in that manner, but 
should ask them their own reasons for wishing to become Christ ans 
and teach them diligently they do not come to us. Besides, seeing that 
the great mass of blacks are papists they follow their example, thinking 
blindly that to possess the mere name of Christian is enough. We may 
add another reason; namely that the Romanists baptise slaves and 
children cf slaves; thus making them nominad Christians; whilst among 
us baptism is only administered to those whose parents are Christians.” 
“Five Hundred ”—The members of this community are 
known as Mukkurans or Kadakodies, Their origin is 
attributed to the conversion of the multitudes of fishermen 
who were baptised after the year 1532, along the coast 
northward from Cape Comorin by Father Mighuel Vaz, 
St. Francis Xavier and subsequently by other Portuguese 
missionaries. They have for their Patron saint the Apostle 
St. Peter, who was a fisherman, and for the chief festival in 
their churches, they have the feast of St. Peter. In the 
churches in which they form parishioners alone with the 
Topasses or other Latinites, they have separate confraternities 
in honour of St. Peter. The members of this community in 
the extreme south are known as Paravers, or Chavralakkar, 
while those in and around Quilon are changed. Their brethren 
on the northern coasts of Cochin and Travancore are called 
Mukkucans, Following the example of those in the South, 
they subsequently changed their caste name to Cochikkar, and 
during the first half of the 19th century into Anjutlikkar. 
In a memorial submitted to Mr. Mackenzie, the former British 
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Resident of Travancore and Cochin, the members of this 
community gave a statement “as the descendants of the 
Thomas-Christians.” “They wrote that they belonged to a 
village called Anjūr situated at the extreme north of the 
Cochin State which is one of the thirty Desams of the 
Chittalappily Pravariy of the Trichur Taluk, and was one of 
the places included in the Apostolate of St. Thomas, that they 
were persuaded by the Portuguese to adopt the Latin rite; 
that many of them were induced to pursue the occupation of 
fishing ; that there is a sharp difference between fisherman by 
caste and fisherman by profession, that the adoption of the 
working class of a community of a particular profession does 
not militate against the social position of a community as a 
whole; that they are descended from the original St. Thomas 
Christians; that some of their customs are the characteristic 
features of the costumes and ornaments of them Hindu 
forefathers ™.”® This account appears to be cooked up to suit 
their own purpose and cannot be supported by proper evidence. 

' With the arrival of the English in these parts at the 
beginning of the 19th century some of the fisher-Christians 
in the Parish of Soudi and Manacherry who were employed in 
the domestic service of Europeans rose up in position as 
butlers, metys, and marakkans and they have approached the 
Varapuzha, a seminary for the first time to get their sons 
admitted for the study of their priesthood. The Syrian and 
Latin youths of the seminary objected to their admission on 
.the ground of their former low Hindu status. They were 
supported by the Syrian Christians and the Latinites. The 
members of the fishing community of Soudi and Manacherry 
sent a candidate to Bombay where he studied and was 
ordained priest. In 1831, Bishop Stabilini brought him to 
Varapuzha seminary, and this created bitter opposition, and 
both the parties sent memorials to Rome, when, by order of 
Pope Gregory XVI, the sacred congregation of the Propoganda 
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issued an order, dated 2nd June, 1832, by which the fishing 
Christians were allowed to have not more than five priests 
at a time from their own castes educated and ordained not at 
the Varāpuzha seminary, but at Bombay and appointed 
Vicars in their own churches.™ ‘Thus they have become a 
separate community. 


THE COMMUNITY OF THREE HUNDRED. 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY or THE Communtry.—The 
community of “Three Hundred” or Wanattikkay are the 
Latins or Jupasis so named from the wearing of hats. The 
name Topass is derived from two Protuguese words tu 
pai (thou boy), because the Portuguese in early times 
taught their languages to the slaves born in their houses and 
employed them as interpreters in dealing with the people of 
the country. According to another account, the name Tupasi 
is derived from Sanskrit, dribhasi which means a man who 
can speak two languages that is, an interpreter. This 
name, says Bartolomeo, may be given to the Tupasi, since in 


‘addition to their mother tongue, they speak one of the 


European languages, either English, French, Dutch or 
Portuguese. At Cochin they were called gens de chapeau, 
because they wore a fupi or small hat, while others who were 
not of European descent wore the romali, a white turban of the 
finest muslin. As interpreters, during the Portuguese period, 
between the people of Malabar and their progenitors, the, 
members of the community thought, that they were pursuing 


an honourable profession. The Twupasis are said to have 


sprung from the old Portuguese settlers and the low-caste 
women of the soil, Quite a large number of them were said 
to have been the descendants of the enfranchised slaves with 
whom the Christians of the Romish persuasion were also 
included. They rather belong to the native than to the foreign 
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element. It is said that they were proud of their descent from 
the Portuguese and Spanish families and bore the name of 
De Silva, Rodriguez, Pinto, Gomez, ete. Whey called the 
Portuguese “ our people” but were nevertheless looked upon 
with contempt. ‘Their ancestors are said to have been 
extravagant, and fond of show. Though the Portuguese 
names still persist, they have now no Portuguese blood in their 
veins; for some are either descendants of native converts to 
Christianity or of the converted domestic slaves of the 
Portuguese. They speak as a rule, common Portuguese or 
Low Portuguese, but are dressed in European style if they can 
afford, though they go bare-foot, and wear a white linen cap 
on the head or on the top of this a hat. They were allowed 
to retain their property under the Dutch Company. 

Native Christians were divided into two parties: the 
Mundukairs or persons who wore a white cloth and pugery 
and Tupasis, who were dressed in hats and trousers, each 
division being under a captain or a commandant who was 
accountable to the Governor of Cochin for his conduct. 
Moen states that ‘ton the taking of Cochin there were many 
Topasses here along the coast who were the descendants 
of the Portuguese along the coast. Some were slaves who 
had been given their freedom; others were the offspring 
of the native women with whom their masters had formed 
temporary alliances. After the Portuguese left their place 
they assumed the names of their masters. They were placed 
under a Captain and ensigns as well as other subordinate 
officers. He also states that during his tenure of office from 
1771 to 1781, 450 of them were drilled once a month to learn 
the use of arms. Prior to 1663, they had a bishop of their 
own and a Cathedral within the town of Cochin; when the 
company took their place, and took them under their protection 
they were allowed to exercise their religion.” These 
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nicknames are now being disclaimed by the respective 
communities. 

Sup-Drvistons.—Francis Day in his Land of the 
Perumais gives the following divisions:—The four Roman 
Catholic castes, are at the present time divided in the following 
manner. ‘The first the Arawatnalukār (the community of the 
sixty-four) is said to have consisted originally of converted 
Brahmanas and WNairs. The second, the Mūnūttikkār 
(“Three Hundred”) are Latins or Tupasis, so named from 
wearing hats and believed to have mostly sprung from the 
domestic slaves. The third the <Anjuttikkar (“Five 
Hundred ”) are known to have originally sprung from Mueuas 
or converted fishermen, and other low-caste people, they 
generally call themselves Mopalahs. The fourth the 
Ezhunuttikkar (“Seven Hundred”) are the descendants of the 
soil slaves. The Cefanars or priests are generally taken from 
the second or the fourth of these communities or castes." 

Hapiratr: A Description oF Town or CocHury.—An 
account of the town of Cochin during the Portuguese and the 
Dutch periods may be found to be interesting. The credit of 
the foundation of the town of Cochin is due to the two 
Portuguese leaders Francisco and Alphonso Albuquerque who 
visited the locality in the reign of King Emanuel of Portugal. 
Tt was afterwards very much enlarged and made beautiful 
under Vasco de Gama. It became one of the wealthiest 
commercial towns in the Indies, and was erected in the 
episcopal see by the Roman Pontiff. The town formerly 
contained beautiful churches, which were either demolished or - 
converted into magazines. The church of St. Francisco alone_ 
remained and was used by the Dutch while the Roman 
Catholics had their services performed outside the city and 
had several churches outside it. The town is situated on the 
noble river abounding in foliage with pleasant well-wooded 
hanks and scattered with many islets all containing cocoanut 

. * 
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palms. The town diminished in importance during the days 
of the East India Company. It was strongly fortified, 
and the fortification was sufficient to protect the town against 
the natives who were ignorant of the art of besieging and the 
methods of bombarding. It was tolerably extensive. The 
streets were regular, but the houses were quaint and built after 
the old Portuguese fashion. Each apartment had a separate 
roof. The rooms were not level with the ground, and several 
steps had to be mounted to reach the hall which was the 
first apartment of the house. Underneath it were empty 
chambers wherein the Portuguese either lodged their slaves or 
stowed away their goods. Most of the rooms were plastered 
after the Hindu custom with cow dung which served as flooring 
and was renewed every week. The town was, as at present, 
inhabited by Christians, for the Hindus were not allowed by 
their own laws and customs to dwell in it. The inhabitants 
comprised several classes, There were, as at present, 
native Christians, Tupasis, and Europeans. The last, 
who formed a considerable proportion of them, were of a 
mixed race, sprung from European fathers and native mothers. - 
They were largely employed in the service of the East India 
Company. They seldom rose to higher offices than that of 
book-keeper. The town had even then an excellent harbour. 
In its palmy days Cochin was a very busy town with 
streets tolerably regular. Forbes who had occasionally visited 
Cochin for several weeks at a time during the latter part of 
the Dutch rule, states that it was a place of great trade and 
presented a striking contrast to Goa; a harbour filled with 
ships, streets crowded with merchants and ware-houses stored 
with goods from every part of Asia and Europe marked the 
industry, commerce and thé wealth of the inhabitants. 
There are even now a few streets in British Cochin with 
old-fashioned houses, the ground floors of which were used for 
slaves, for stores or as hirthcham bers, and were afterwards used 
as stables emitting a very disagreeable odour to ane occupants, 
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Such rooms are now either occupied by the owners or used as 
workshops. A few such houses are occupied by the members 
of this community in Eranakulam, Nārakkal, Pallipuram and 
other places, while the poorer people live in houses -having a 
few rooms. Not far from Adūr in Vayanthala and 
Kadukkutty these people are very poor and live in thatched 
huts corresponding to those of the poorer classes of the 
Hindus. The few who are in tolerably good circumstances 
have a few wooden chairs and cots, while others have only 
mats. Their domestic utensils are a few earthen and 
enamelled vessels. 

The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite are found in the 
Cochin-Kanayannur, Cranganur and Mukundapuram Taluks of 
the Cochin State, in Eraniel, Shertallay in Travancore. 
The community of “Seven Hundred” is found in Cochin, 
Eranakulam, and in the following places: Cranganur, 
Mathilakam, Kara, Thiruthipuram, Goduthuruthi, Pallippuram, 
Maliyankara, Kunnamavu, Manampadi, Malipuram, Elankun- 
napuzha, Narakkal, Chathanad, Mulavukad, Vallarpidam, 
Pizhala, Mullampilli, Vaduthala, Edappilli, Kallur, Palar- 
vattam, Eranakulam, Thikudam, Marattam, Panangad, 
Kumbalam, Mattancheri, Soudi, Manacherry and Chellanam. 
The community of “ Five Hundred” is found mostly on the 
sea coast from Cranganur to Cochin and thence to Quilon. 


MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS, 


t MARRIAGE Customs AMONG “SEVEN HUNDRED”. 


The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, include the three 
communities already mentioned, among whom there is no 
intermarriage. Marriage is endogamous in each community. 
Among the Catholics of the Latin rite, the marriage customs 
do not differ very much from those of the Syrian rite. The 
marriageable age of boys and girls, their betrothal, their 
publication of the banns in the two Parish churches, the 
marriage rite E the church, the usual wedding feasts in the 
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houses of the bride and the bridegroom, the bridegroom returning 
with his bride to his house, and the attendance of the marrying 
couple in the Parish church of the former are all the same. 
After the return of the bridal pair from the church they are 
received at the gate by their god-father and god-mother. The 
former marks the sign of the Cross on their foreheads with the 
tip of the finger, while the latter after marking a similar sign 
with a ring on the bridegroom’s head and with one of the beads 
of a necklet (moni-kontha) on that of the bride presents both 
to the married couple. Giving them conspicuous seats in the 
pandal, the god-father asks the permission of the assembled 
elderly members for the sweets to be given by his wife. 
After this they are seated on a mat inside, and the bridegroom 
leaves to join his own party. They are again invited to the 
bride’s house from which they return to the house of the 
bridegroom to attend the Mass on Sunday in his parish church 
and on the following Monday the nuptials take place in his 
house. It is interesting to note that at the wedding feast two 
members .eat from one leaf as a sign of close relationship. 
The bride’s parents give her the following ornaments; 
moni-kontha (necklet), mekkamothiram and kathila (ear 
ornament), mothiram (rings for the fingers), Rkkazhuthu, 
(anklets), bracelets and other ornaments and vairamoni 
(necklets) along with the dowry proportionate to their means, 
out of which a sum of 7} per cent. of the pathuvaram is given 
to the Church. No dowry is paid at the time of the marriage, 
but only when the bride joins her husband after her first 
delivery. Some domestic utensils for her future use and some 
ornaments for the baby are also given. 

When once the marriage is celebrated the priest will 
immediately copy into the mafriage register the names of the 
parties and of the witnesses, with the place and date of the 
celebration and the other indications, in conformity with the 
prescription of the ritual books. Im addition to this the 
parish priest will also note in the baptism register that the 
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wedded person has contracted marriage on such a day in his 
parish. If the wedded one has been baptised elsewhere, the 
parish priest will inform of the marriage directly or through 
the episcopal curia, the parish priest of the parish in which 
the baptism has taken place in order that this marriage may be 
noted in the book of baptisms. 

The marriage was more commonly arranged by the 
parents than by the parties themselves, and it often happened 
that the bridegroom had never previously seen the bride 
within the company’s jurisdiction. The ceremony of marriage 
took place in the city and was conducted before the Committee 
of Matrimonial Affairs. The pair did not go thither together, 
but the bride went alone accompanied by an old woman, 
usually her mother, if she was living; next followed several 
of her male relations and friends. Then the bridegroom 
arrived with a party of friends carrying shoes and stockings, 
perhaps a sword if he chose to pay. ‘This money and that for 
somecreel went generally tothe poor. The bride walked generally 
very lame as she was quite unused to the slippers which she 
had to wear for the first time. Besides the coloured cloth in 
which she was dressed, she wore a head dress resembling that of 
the mixed races ( .Wysticen) ; she also wore a silk veil, red or green, 
thrown over her shoulder from behind and falling in front 
below the waist. Besides this the bride was adorned with 
many gold chains and bracelets. On her head she wore a 
crown within the circlet of which her hair was gathered into 
a knot from which several chains were suspended. Hair pins 
set with various coloured stones were set in the plaits of her 
hair. ‘The marriage ceremony was performed in the Romish 
Church with the license from the priest and formerly from the 
commandant. When the briddl pair reached the door of their 
house on their return from the church, they were sprinkled 
with rose water and then followed the marriage feast when 
the guests ate in good earnest being generally a hungry set. 
The same customs are more or less in vogue even now. 
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Formerly marriages of girls were very expensive; but at 
present there is a tendency to have the expenses curtailed. 
Marriage festivities used to continue for four or five days; 
but it is now reduced to two days’ festivities. Customs 
connected with polygamy, widow marriage, etc., are the same 
as those among the Syrian Catholics. 

INTERMARRIAGE BETWEEN THE PORTUGUESE AND THE 
Native Women.—Concerning the origin of this community 
or the Indo-Portuguese half-breed, it is said that on his return 
from the capture of Goa, Albuquerque brought with him the 
women who had been carried away when the Portuguese were 
driven out of the place. Soon after a tolerable settlement of 
affairs again at that port he had them converted to Christianity, 
and married to Portuguese men. As many as 450 were thus 
married in Goa. The marriage of Portuguese men to native 
women had already been sanctioned by Dom Manuel, but this 
privilege was only to be conceded to men of approved character, 
and to those who had rendered good services. Albuquerque 
nevertheless extended this permission far beyond what he had 
been authorised to do; but he took care that the women thus 
married were the daughters of the principal men of the land. 
This he did in the hope of inducing them to become Christians, 
and to those who were thus married, Albuquerque allotted lands, 
houses and cattle so as to give them a start in life, and all the 
landed property which was in possession of the Moorish 
Mosques and Hindu Pagodas, he gave to the principal churches 
of the city dedicated to Santa Catharina. 

INHERITANCE AMONG THE LATIN CHRISTIANS OF NORTH 
'TRAVANCORE.—The customary law of inheritance which obtains 
among the Latin Christians of North Travancore has been 
gravitating towards the usages among the Syrian Christians, 
and the law of inheritance among them is as vague as among 
the latter. Among Latin Christians, till some years ago, all the 
heirs, whether male or female, of the same degree took equal 
shares in the intestate property and in O. 8. No. 252 of 1052 
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on the file of Alwaye Zillah Court, the right of the daughters 
of a Latin Christian to share equally with their brothers in 
their father’s estate was fully recognized. In August 1900, 
the Archbishop of Varapuzha found that there was some 
trouble among his flock regarding the law of inheritance and he 
issued a circular to the Vicars in his archdiocese, who in 
response to it furnished him with various opinions. His Grace 
came to the conclusion that it was best to follow the opinion 
of the majority of his parishioners to hold that daughters were 
entitled only to legitim including the dowry. The members 
of this community intermarry with their co-religionists in the 
Cochin State and elsewhere, and in these places the sons and 
daughters share equally in their father’s estate. In T. L. R. 
(p: 215) it was held that according to the customary rights 
of the Latin Christians, daughters married with streedhanam, 
do not share their father’s property with sons, and that sisters 
are not entitled to share in their brother’s property so long as 
there are brothers or their descendants. 

In A. 8. 208 of 1070 it was held that the widow of a Latin 
Christian of North Travancore is, when there are children, 
entitled to one-eighth of her husband’s estate absolutely, and 
that the mother of a childless person is entitled to a share 
equal to that of a brother. In A. S. 120 of 1077 it was held 
that the daughters of a Latin Christian are entitled to succeed 
to their father’s estate even when the latter leaves brothers. 
At least there seems to be a great approximation between 
the customary usages of the two communities. 

INHERITANCE AMONG THE SOUTH ‘TRAVANCORE 
Curistrans.—The ancestors of the Roman Catholic Christians 
in South Travancore appear to have been converts of St. 
Francis Xavier and other missionaries about the middle of the 
16th century, and the law of succession obtaining among 
their descendants is vague and unsettled. In the case of a 
man who dies leaving only daughters, the girls are allowed to 
divide their property among themselves equally, and take their 
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respective shares absolutely. With regard to the daughter 
when there are sons, the present practice is for the sons to 
take the property and give the daughters anything they choose 
as slrecdhanam. Some among the community are of opinion 
that the daughters should be satisfied with any pittance that 
the brothers give her, while all of them say that she may 
claim a reasonable dowry. Sometimes the church authorities 
to whom complaints are made, see to the proper payment of 
the dowry to girls who have been unfairly dealt with by their 
brothers. The system of demanding high dowries has become 
very common among them; and a large majority of girls 
obtain, as dowry from their father, half the son’s share, but 
some want legislation to the effect that the payment should be 
taken to be in full discharge of every claim they might 
otherwise have upon their father’s estate. This is the 
time-honoured usage. 

A considerable majority in South Travancore are in favour 
of giving a small share in the estate of the deceased husband. 
When a person dies childless leaving his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, the practice is for the father to take the 
property absolutely with regard to the mother. There is no 
uniform practice, and the members of the community desire 
either half or one-third or one-fourth of the estate of the 
deceased to be given her with the absolute interest in the share. 
Similarly sisters must also be allowed a share when there are 
brothers. 

INHERITANCE AMONG THE LATIN CHRISTIANS OF CENTRAL 
TRAVANCORE.—The Christians under this head are all Roman 
Catholics living mostly in the Taluks of Karunagappally, 
Quilon, Chirayinkil and Trivandrum. There are a few of them 
living outside these Taluks also. his community has been in 
existence for more than three centuries. They do not appear 
to have been influenced to any great extent by the Syrians 
and the Hindus in the matter of their law of inheritance: 
but had been on the other hand influenced considerably by 
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the general Christian law of Europe. As a community they 
are not rich though at Chowarah, Quilon and Trivandrum, 
there are some individuals who are rich. The law of 
inheritance obtaining among them is somewhat vague and 
unsettled. They make no difference between male and female 
heirs. Among them the daughters of a deceased man share 
equally with his sons, and in the same manner there is no 
difference between a brother and a sister, or between an uncle 
and an aunt. It has been held in several cases both by the 
High Court as well as the District Courts of Quilon and 
Aleppy, that “daughters to whom marriage portions have been 
paid, have no further claim upon their father’s estate ™." 
With regard to the brothers and sisters of half blood there is 
no uniformity. The Rev. Fr. Gonsalves says, “that the claims 
of brothers and sisters of the full blood seem stronger” than 
those of the corresponding ones of the half blood, but not 
strong enough to efface the claims of the latter. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JuSsTICE.—In this connection it will 
be interesting to give a short account of the administration of 
justice among the Catholics of the Latin rites during the 
Dutch period. The Dutch Laws were nominally the same for 
Europeans and Natives, but generally they varied very much 
according to the religious persuasions by their dark subjects. 
In the neighbourhood of their houses or Cathedral of Santa 
Cruz close to the river, stood a large gallows while another 
was seen about half a mile distant, on a low island known to 
this day as “the Gallows Island,” a place which is now used 
for the burials of paupers. Europeans were rarely executed 
by hanging, but military executions took place occasionally by 
shooting. Ifa European killed a slave whether by an accidental 
blow or otherwise, he was severély punished but was seldom 
put to death. -The slaves might be corrected by their masters 
in any way except by causing death. ‘To prevent the chances of 
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being put to death by their masters, there was an official, who 
amongst his other duties received complaints against slaves, and 
on payment, had them, if males, beaten before their master’s 
doors ; if females, within his house. 

Slavery was, from a remote period, an institution in 
Malabar, Cochin and ‘Travancore, and was only * abolished 
in 1854. Slaves were purchased in large numbers by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, and no enquires were made 
as to whence they came. ‘Their lives were said to have 
been “as vicious, as their transactions were abominable.” 
It is said that the church was occupied as a slave godown 
on special. emergency, and that in the week days when 
the sacred edifice was not required for a religious purpose 
it was employed to keep these unfortunate beings in, who 
had usually been carried off by the Mappillas and sold to 
the Dutch, who shipped them to Ceylon, Batavia, the Cape 
and other places. However they do not appear to have been 
badly treated; but whenever any grave offences were proved 
against them they were severely punished. Impalement 
and sometimes the nail tortures and also that by fire or water 
were employed. Impalement was a refinement of cruelty 
which is said to be of Eastern origin. In ancient 
times it was a common punishment in Malabar for theft. 
The Dutch method of practising it may probably be 
interesting. 

An iron spike was thrust through the criminal’s skin 
in the lower part of the back, where a cross cut had been 
previously made for its insertion; then the point of the 
spike was guided by the executioner’s finger, so as to bring 
it out at the neck or shoulder carefully avoiding injuring 
any large arteries or vital organs, as such would afford the 
poor victim speedy relief. The lowest extremity of the 
spike was then made fast to a wooden post, which was raised 
perpendicularly and fixed into the ground, and thus the 
culprit was supported, partly by the iron spike under his 
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skin and partly by a small bench, placed underneath his 
feet, and raised about 10 inches from the ground. Tortured 
by thirst but denied water, scorched by the sun but denied 
shade, devoured by insects, but refused any means of keeping 
them away, his miserable existence terminated in a lingering 
death, that in some instances was protracted for three days. 
A shower of rain was hailed as the greatest blessing as it 
caused the wound to mortify and death rapidly ensued. 
The Dutch used to break their thighs with an iron club. 
In a Diary of 1790, the following entries are seen: February 
18th, “A Moore woman taken by the patrols this day 
was sentenced to be whipped for two years”. March 20th, 
“the Christian prisoner Birkky Chowry was this day tortured ”. 
On the Capitulation of Cochin, in the 13th article it is said 
that “Topazes (half castes) and Inland Christians as also 
the Banians, silversmiths, Panters, washers and shoe-makers 
who are subjects and vassals of the Dutch Company will 
retain their property and also all privileges and protection 
which they always had enjoyed of the said company.” 
RELIGION, CarnoLtic Cuvrcn.—After the cgnstruction 
of the fort of Cochin, a small church was built and dedicated 
to Saint Bartholomeo; subsequently the large church of the 
Franciscans occupied its place. After the completion of the 
construction of the Fort, it was dedicated with a solemn 
religious ceremony. Amongst the audience present was the 
then Rajah of Cochin who witnessed the whole ceremony 
with much admiration. As the town of Cochin rose to great 
importance, the religious establishments of the town became 
considerably expanded in all directions. Various ecclesiastics 
and religious orders settled in the town with increasing 
influence. The Franciscans built some handsome churches, 
and one of them is still used as the church of the Protestants. 
The Jesuits had their numerous establishments. The 
Dominicans and the Augustine monks had their convents 
and monasteries. It may be said that all these institutions 


= 
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accomplished a very grand work in the History of Christianity 
on the West Coast of India. Cochin may claim to be the 
chief centre in the progress of the Catholic Church in South 
India. Politically also it rose to great importance. The 
various religious orders above mentioned, established 
themselves there and extended their influence all around. 
As true bearers of the Cross, they carried the message from 
village to village, first on the sea coast, then to the interior, 
and lastly from city to city in all the ancient native_kingdoms 


= of South India. The chief Roman Catholic Missions of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in India mostly emanated 
from Cochin. The religious enthusiasm of the missionaries 
of Cochin took them all the way from Travancore to Cape 
Comorin and thence to Tuticorin, Nagapatam, Madura and 
other towns of the Coromandal coast. The class of people 
from whom they secured converts belonged mostly to the 
fisherman caste. It is interesting to see that in Palestine 
also the early converts to whom the Gospel was first preached 
were fishermen. The labours among this community of 
the coast were said to have been commenced by St. Francis 
Xavier. 

Next came the conversion of the “ Paulists” who were 
the early Jesuits belonging to the College of St. Paul at Goa, 


“from which they were sent out as missionaries to preach the 


gospel in the neighbouring territories and along the coast. 
They were commonly called Fathers of St. Paul. Sometimes, 
they were called the “ Apostles” from their claiming to 
be the first preachers of the Gospel to the gentiles of India. In 
other words Paulists was another name for the J esuits who 
laboured in India on the West Coast. The early Paulists 
were men of extraordinary piety and great skill. They were 
remarkably patient in their missionary work. Their 
disinterestedness and generosity won them many converts 
from heathenism in spite of their having contended against 
many difficulties. 
~ 3p 40 
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St. Xavier himself founded many congregations, the chief 
of which was the church at Kottar near Nagercoil in South 
Travancore. It is said that he had a house and a small 
ehiirch there, and that the heathens set fire to the house and 
reduced it to ashes, but they were very much surprised, when 
they saw him devoutly praying on his knees without being in 
the least affected by the flames. To mark this spot, a cross 
was put up to which miraculous powers were attributed. 
From the time of the construction of the church a lamp has 
been kept perpetually burning. Even Hindus go there, and 
make vows, and pour oil. Miracles are recorded to have taken 
place there, and on this account multitudes of devout Roman 
Catholic pilgrims from British India, Ceylon and Malacca, 
attended the annual festivities at Kottar about December of 
every year. 

The following account in that connection may. be found 
to be interesting :— * 

Korrar Cuurcu.—‘ The Jesuit fathers who had charge 
of the churches on the coast were occupied from dawn, all 
y through the day of the feast. Whilst they were employed in 

various ways, Martin administered the communion to good 

ae Christians. At high mass, having rejected the heathens from 
the church, one of the fathers mounted a pulpit placed at the 
church door, where he could be best heard by the multitudes 
within and without, and there pronounced the panegyric of the 

Saint, enlarging in particular upon the miracles he had done 

> and still did among them. He related one that had happened 
z only an hour previously :—A heathen having a child affected 
in his eyes, and fearing that he would become blind applied to 

A Xavier's image, and vowed 8 fanams (40 sous) to the church if 
j he should recover. The child was soon healed, and the father 
coming forward to perform his vow presented the child to the 
Saint; yet grudging so high a fee for so speedy a cure, he only 
paid five of the fanams promised, and was going his way, but 
had hardly reached the door when by clearer light he perceived 
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to his utter dismay that the child’s eyes were worse than ever 
again. Feeling that the Saint was punishing him for his 
unfaithfulness to his vow, he returned, confessed his sin again 
anointed the eyes of the child with the miraculous oil, and all 
was well once more. The Jesuit preacher directed the 
Christians present to learn hence, that God's arm was not 
shortened, and these miracles were wrought to confirm them — 
in their faith; he then exhorted the heathen who heard him 
to submit to that God who thus manifested his Almighty 
Power.” » it 

Lotteries seemed to have been in vogue here, and to have 
been a source of profit to the church at Kottar—as they are to 
Roman Catholic and other churches now-a-days in Cochini and 
Travancore. 

“Some of the heathens (Hindus) were accustomed to unite in a body 
to the number of 500 or even 600 persons, in a kind of lottery, putting im 
one fanam (Zas. 6p.) per mensem, and when the lottery was complete, 
the lots were drawn by a child from the urn in which they were deposited. 
In this way some, who before were very poor, are all at once placed in 
affluent circumstances. A heathen who had put in two lotteries came to 
Kottar and vowel 5 fanams to the Saint if successful in the first lottery. 
He published his vow to his companions, who were presently surprised to 
find him successful. He then returned to the Church, and vowed 19 fanams 
if the Saint granted him success in the second lottery. He had such strong 
confidence in what be had done that he told his friends, that it was no use 
of their hoping for the prize—the Saint would certainly help him. The 
excitement hereupon greatly increased, and they began to lay wagers on the 
issue. Presently to the wonder of all, he was again the winner, The 
Jesuit priests took occasion upon this to persuade the man who had won 
the prizes, to change his religion and to believe in the God, through whom 
he had been so greatly favoured, but he declined giving his consent 
thereto.” 

CHURCH GoveERNMENT.—The Catholics of the Latin rite 
‘are now governed by two bishops with the Dioceses at Cochin 
. and Quilon respectively. According to the convention of 23rd 


Hi I 1s Chorch History of Travancore, pp, 211-13, 
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June, 1886, which His Holiness the Pope Leo XIII entered 
into with his most faithful Majesty Louis I, King of Portugal, 
and the Brief Post Inilam of 1887, the ancient Diocese of 
Cochin was recognised, and along with Damam, Macad and 
Mylapore and Mozambique was made saffragon to Goa. There 


are 63 confraternities ; 3 congregations of the 3rd order of St. 


Francis of Assisi, one association of the sacred family, a 


conference of St. Vincent De Paul; a society of Jesus, Mary 


and Joseph for the relief of the souls one confraternity of 
Misericordia and catechuminate and one Mount of Piety. For 
administrative purposes the Diocese is divided into four 
divisions. About 15 churches in British Cochin form one 
division. The churches of this Diocese in Travancore are 
divided into the remaining 3 divisions. In Travancore, the 
first division contains Pallatodu, Euruvine, Tanghy and Attingal 
churches with their subdivisions; the second division contains 
Alleppy, Vattel and Tanepolly Poongh4voo and Cattur churches 
with their subdivisions and the Quilon or the 8rd division 
contains Olicare and Mundacase Valliatory, Cariangolam 
Velly, Tritur and their numerous subdivisions. The late 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Joao Gomes Ferravia, D.D., ably 
administered the Diocese assisted by a Council formed by 
the Vicar General, the Very Rev. Fr. N. B. Da Cruz and 


' Fr. Antonia de Padua and Fr. Vincent Neves Mongr. 


Antonio de Souza is the Secretary, Very Rev. Fr. Videia is 
the Director of the College and Fr. S. M. De Souza is the 
Director of the Orphanage and Fr. Francis De Sovza is the 


Treasurer of the Bishopric. — ⸗ 


Quiton Driocesre.—It was formerly a part of the old 
Cochin Diocese and united Vicareate Apostolic of Malabar 
(Verapoly) 28th April 1838: Its separation decreed and 
-provisionally executed on the 12th of May 1845, and finally 
‘eonfirmed as a separate Vicariate Apostolic on the 15th 


of March 1853. It was erected as an Episcopal See on the 
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native State of ‘Travarficore, and British Territories of 
Thangasséri and Anjingo, There are besides 133 Churches 
and Chapels in Sub-stations and also 28 churches with 
ordinary residence of priests. ‘The Clerical establishment 
consists of 19 European Missionaries and 28 native priests. 

‘The ancient church of Kottar founded by St. Francis Xavier ~ ™ 
and the church at Trivandrum and the Capital of Tray re 
are under the Quilon Bishop. The Educational institutions 
of the Diocese are being steadily developed. The ecclesiastical 
seminary at Quilon contains 21 students. There are 10 
English and 84 Vernacular schools containing about 3,000 

boys and 700 girls. The nuns of the convents at Quilon, 
Tangacherry and Trivandrum are doing very good work. — 
Attached to these convents, there are day schools and boarding 
schools which teach girls to a high standard, and show fair 
results in Government examinations obtaining thereby 
grant-in-aid. At Tengachérri, there is also a catechumenate 

for the newly converted. Besides the above schools there - 
are 3 orphanages in connection with the Holy childhood with ~~ 
about 170 children. The vast establishment of the Orphanage s 
at Mulagumood which gives the instructions to the orphans 
in agriculture, masonry and carpentry and other useful 
industries including tile manufacturing. The good bishop 
was ably assisted by the late Vicar General, the Very Revd. = 
Fr. Victor of St. Antony and at present by Pro-Chancellor, 

Fr. John Gonsalves, the Fiscal Advocate, Fr. Dominis of thea © 
most Holy Trinity who is also a professor in the Seminary 
and councillors, Fr. Mary Victor of the Sacred Hewart, and Fr. 
Antonius of the most Holy Trinity and Fr. John Gonsalves. 

= SUPPORT oF THE CourcH.—The Catholic clergy especially 
in Travancore received stipends from the Government of Goa, 
‘The Royal Treasury at Goa paid a substantial allowance of 
Rs. 750 to the Ecclesiastical Governor Cochin, and 28 of 7 
Vicars on the coast of Travancore received 180 rupees per © 
annum, This was found to be insufficient, In most of the ~ 
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coasting churches fishermen form the bulk of the Christian 
community, and they were taxed with what is called Tithes, 
æ. one-tenth of the fish caught in every net and handed 
to the churches and the sale proceeds realised. This 
no burden to the fishermen. They contributed much 
= 16 the church in this easy form, and this has become a caste 
| with them and prevails to this day in all coastal 
The Trustees of the church take charge of the 
fish daily brought to them and effect the sale. Further in times 
of great festivities Christians make voluntary contributions 
+ tothe e¢hurch. A certain portion of cocoanuts in the garden, 
x. 5 cocoanut oil for the church lamps, and similar garden produce 
‘ M are all freely given. In famous Churches like the Kottar Church, 
* the vows of piligrims and offerings bring in a handsome 
income. In inland villages a certain day of the week is 
. fixed by the priest, and on that day only two or three fishermen 
go to the coasting villages to receive fish and this is sold. 
| income derived therefrom is given to the church. 
~~ Where the custom of giving dowries to the bride prevails 
a certain portion is given to the Church. Stipends of the 
< _ sepulchre or grave fees also go to swell the funds of the 
church. The clergy wear, and are permitted to receive 
Temunerations for masses, funerals, festivities and other 
Ecclesiastical functions on the ground that they are not 
aments. The kind and mode of contribution differs in 
ifferent churches, and the Christians are allowed to continue 
: res observed in their respective villages from time 
orial. There is no fixed rule for the Bishops, and — 
ti ully applicable to all the churches. The Clergy are 
— to receive any remuneration for the 
inistration of sacraments, afd yet it is considered lawful 
to accept any offer, which the sponsors may make 
ye baptism or in case of the marriages of rich people, 
e presents in appreciation en ee 
peta church, 
ee * * ⸗ Da 
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Discretine or THe Cuunca.—From time im ui 
the Rulers of Travancore have granted the Vicars pri the 
Roman Church in the’ country, the privilege of being — 
arbiters in matters of criminal and civil litigation "es 
Christians under their control. Generally the Clergy — p” 
the discipline of the churches and punished Christians in the 
best way they deemed proper. Further they often iffliet E 
corporal punishment on the erring members, and this } ractice 
continued till about the end of the 18th century. This was- 
subsequently abolished. In spite of the abolition, stray cases 
often occurred in the country parishes where the Vicor Sacks - 
the law in their own hands. “ Once a pious condemnec 
was tied to a tree, and the catechist flogged her, while the n 
priest stood conducting the punishment.” In : 
punishments were restricted to mere deprivation of s 
or to personal and local interdicts. In- other 
offenders were directed to do acts of penance or té@p 
similar pious acts, very often the evil-doers were fined and 
sometimes excommunicated. Happily the objectionable mode __ 
of corporal punishment has entirely disappeared. ie — 
doctrine bishops still exercise careful and considerable ~~ 
supervision. The Clergy pay scrupulous attention to 
caste prejudices, customs and usages of the Hindu castemen — 
who have embraced Roman Catholic faith. Weste 
education and culture are however doing their work, and > 
the adequate results appear not to be far distant. In the sy 
supervision of the temporal affairs of the church strict 
discipline is exercised. For the proper administration of the 
church revenue and for the correct abuses, which likely 
the church property, strict rules and decrees ony “=. x 
force. ee 

OccuPratT1on.—The members of the community of Seven 
Hundred and Three Hundred were formerly trained for the 
militia, and they served as soldiers under the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, And otter the decline of their power on the West coast, 
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they became quite settled and turned to other walks of life. In 
some of their families the members are proud of still bearing the 
titles namely, Captain (cappittan) commandant (commondante), 
and others conferred on some of their ancestors. They 
generally inhabit the sea-coast and near the backwaters’ of 
Cochin and Travancore, and their occupations are chiefly 
confined to near their habitations. Agriculture and trade are 


' the chief occupations of the vast majority of the community 


of the Seven Hundred. In the former are included the 
cultivation of paddy and cocoanut plantations, while others are 
engaged in the preparation of copra and in the cocoanut fibre 
industry. Poorer members work in the factories of Cochin, 
and get the daily wages of twelve annas to a rupee a day, 
while others are employed on monthly salaries. Poorer 


members serve as coolies. Some among them act as 


carpenters, blacksmiths and mechanics, and many on the 
seacoast live by fishing. They are an industrious community 
somewhat backward in point of higher education. Some are 
employed in the Government service. During the days of the 
Company they acted as letter carriers. 

The community of Five Hundred (Anjuttikkár) live 
mostly by fishing. Many were in the days of the Dutch 
and the Portuguese employed as coolies on no pay. It was 
on account of the “protection granted to them against 


oppression by the Headmen, a system connived at by the 


Government.” Their occupation at present is chiefly fishing 
on the sea. Their modes of fishing vary according to the 


i seasons of the year, and include those employed in the deep 


„sea and the sea coast. In certain months of the year, boats 
leave for the deep-sea fishing in the afternoon at about four 
o'clock. They may remain out all night busy in their work, 


. and return to the shore with their captures at seven o'clock 
-next morning, when the buyers meet them as they land. In 


‘other months they set out at daybreak, and return at four 
o'clock in the afternoon and sell their cargo immediately after 
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landing: During stormy weather no boats go out to 
sea, 

Nets are generally made of cotton thread, and when large 
wall nets are-used, they are generally the common property of 
several persons. The meshes are of three different sizes, and 
are used according to the varieties of fishes intended for 
capturing. One piece of netting is about five square yards, 
and this belongs to one individual. A large one consists of 
forty such pieces fastened together. ‘These nets are employed 
for catching large fish and shoals of small ones. The large 
ropes are made of coir. 

The mackerel net is generally a single wall-net about’ 
100 feet long and 18 feet deep. It is floated by hollow 
cocoanut shells at the top, and weighted below with stones. 
It is said that when a shoal of mackerel is perceived, a heavy 
stone is fixed to one end of the net, and this is thrown into the 
sea. The boat to which the other end is attached is rowed 
quickly round the shoal, When shoals of fish approach the 
shore, the same kind of net uearly half a mile in length is 
used. One end is kept on shore while the other is carried 
round them. ‘They are thus enclosed and dragged to land. 
Two boats are required when round nets are used. In the 
centre of the net is a long funnel which is first thrown into 
the sea, and the two boats to each of which one end of the net 
is attached, are moved rapidly through the shoals. Cast nets 
are also employed from the shore by a number of fishermen 
who remain along the shore, either early morning or in the 
afternoon along the coast at a distance of fifty to hundred 
yards apart. They keep a careful watch on the water, and 
when they see a fish rise very near the land, they rush down to 
throw their nets over it. There is also a variety of nets 
peculiar to these parts. They are called Chinese nets and are | 
in use along the banks of rivers and backwaters. They’ are 
nearly sixteen feet square suspended by bamboos from each 
corner, and let down by buckets into the water and after a few 
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minutes drawn up again. A piece of string to which are 
attached portions of the white leaves of cocoanut trees, is 
tied at short intervals along the ebb side of the net, which 
effectually prevent fish from going that way. ‘This mode of 
fishing is continued all through the monsoons except on 
stormy days, and this affords opportunity to ascertain the 
species and varieties that may be found in the rainy months, 
and also to render Cochin the best place for making 
observations on this subject. Fish thus caught are sold at 
nets. Fishing with a line is not always tried in the deep sea 
except for sharks, rays and other large fish.. 'The hooks used 
for the purpose are of two kinds, namely those of local 
manufacture, and those of English make, are known as China 
hooks. The hook is fastened to a species of Thuwmbu, which is 
said to be derived from sea-weed, but more probably from 
one of the variety of palms. For large fish, a brass wire is 
attached to the hook, and on one of these substances, the 
lead for sinking the bait is placed. The lines are either 
hemp, cotton or fibre of Talipot palm (Caryota Urens) which 
is obtained by maceration. Though strong these are apt to 
snap when dry. Fishing with a bait goes on during the day, 
during the monsoon months when work is at a standstill, and 
five or six persons may be seep standing on a jetty, busily 
engaged on the occupation. The bagiwus tribe is then plentiful, 
and as it bites readily, large numbers are captured. 

On the death of a prince of Malabar all fishing is 
temporarily stopped, as days of mourning for three 
days. 

A fish is an emblem of Vishnu in memory of his first 
incarnation. It was also the symbol of the Kings of Madura, 
and the Pandyan Kings had the figure of fish on their flags. 
This proves that they were Vishnuvites. It is also found on 
Buddhist Seals. These Kings levied tribute from the rulers 
of Travancore, and many coins with the figure of fish on 
them were found in both the states. 


* 
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THE Community oF THREE HUNDRED OR TOPASSES. 

‘lhe Topasses served as soldiers under the Portuguese 
and after the decline of that power turned to other walks of 
life. Their descendants at present follow various trades as 
bakers, cabinet makers, carpenters and shoe makers, in fact, 
any work which can furnish them with the necessaries of 
life. During the wars of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, their ancestors were largely employed as letter 
carriers. In the rural parts in the interior as at Kadukutty, 
and other places they are agricultural labourers. Some are 
engaged in making rosaries, wax candles for the local 
Churches. Some are contractors in Cochin and other 
localities. 
| Regarding the members of this community in former 
times, Jacob Canten Vissehar says “They are idle as well as 
proud, and will seldom work as long as they have any money. 
Hence there are few wealthy men among them. They are 
naturally fonder of the Portuguese than the Dutch, though 
the former abandoned them shamefully to our mercy when 
the city changed hands. The unanimity of religion, the 
resemblance of names and the notion that they are sprung 
from the same stock make these poor creatures cling to their 
former masters ; and I have no doubt that in the event of a 
war they would side with the Portuguese rather than with us, 
although they are at present under our protection, and are 
shielded by the Company against any pretensions on the part 
of the Heathen, who have no jurisdiction over them, for when 
they commit crimes, they must be delivered up to the 
Company and punished according to our law.” (Letters of 
Malabar, p. 99.) 

APPEARANCE, DRESS AND ORNAMENTS.—The Catholics 
of the Latin rites who are the members of the three 
communities are seen in all shades of complexion and partake 
much of the physical characteristics of their ancestors. The 
communities are mostly endogamous, and there is very little 
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of fusion in these days. The males of the Seven Hundred 
and the Five Hundred wear a loin cloth like their original 
Hindu ancestors, and they have been called Mundukar 
(those who wear Mundus—a piece of loin cloth four to 
five cubits in length and two-and-a half to three cubits in 
breadth). They wear another cloth to cover the upper parts 
of their bodies, some wear rumals as coverings for the heads, 
but many among them wear shirts, coats and caps. The 
poorer members among them manage with a loin cloth. 
They shave their heads clean and are very sparing in the 
wearing of ornaments. Men wear a small cross suspended 
from a ring attached to a thread passing round their 
neck, 

The Topasses wear coats and trousers (K@éflum and 
Kalassum) when they can afford. But the poorer members 
wear ordinary loin cloth and shirts. They crop their heads. 
In appearance they are seen in all shades of complexion, 
but very often betray the physical characteristics of their 
forefathers. A physical degeneration is visible owing to 
the influence of environment namely bad housing, poor diet, 
and scanty dress, ete. 

The women of the first two communities are generally 
short in stature, and are seen in all shades of complexion. 
They partake much of the characters of their ancestors. The 
loin dress of the women of the Seven Hundred consists of a 
white garment with or without a coloured border seven yards 
long, a yard or yard and a half broad. ‘Ihe women of the 
Topasses are like the women of the Black Jews possessing all 
the characteristics of their European ancestors. Many that 
have come under my observation, if decently dressed, can pass 
for Eurasian women. They wear a coloured loin cloth and a 
loose coat extending as far as the knees. The hair on the 
head is smoothened with cocoanut oil, and tied into a knot 
behind. They are very sparing in their ornaments owing 
perhaps to their indigency. | 
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ConcLusion.—According to the conception of the 
followers of Christianity, all are equal and devoid of any 
` difference in social status. This fact is observed more in its 
violation than in its observance. It has already been said that 
the Catholics of the Latin rite belong to three communities, 
and all authorities agree, and the popular opinion confirms 
the truth of the facts, that they are the descendants of the 
converts by the early Portuguese Missionaries. The members 
of the so-called community of Seven Hundred declare that they 
are the descendants of the Syrian Christians who have adopted 
the Latin rite. Soalso do the community of the Five Hundred 
bring forward certain pretensions to call themselves thé 
descendants of St. Thomas’ Christians. These pretensions are 
resented by the members of the Syrian community throughout 
Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. Further the members of 
the former call those of the latter low caste converts of the 
Mukkuva community. Keen controversies to establish the 
social superiority of the one over the other went on some ten 
years ago. Many articles in support of their pretensions were 
published in the local newspapers. It is quite possible that 
some Syrian families may have adopted the Latin rite and 
their descendants might have mingled in more ways than 
one with the descendants of those of the original converts 
during the long lapse of time. But that is not enough to prove 
that they are the original descendants of the St. Thomas’ 
Christians. The members of the community of Three Hundred 
do not put forth any ambitious claims. Well-to-do members 
pass for Eurasians, while the poor are like their other Christian 
brethren, and do not trouble themselves about their status. 
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SLDELIGHTS ON SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA: 
STUDIES IN VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA 


H. C. CHAKLADAR, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, University of Calcutta. 


Vatsyiyana in his celebrated work, the Kdmasiutra or 
‘Aphorisms on Love’, presents a beautifully vivid and realistic 
picture of various aspects of social lile in India about seventeen 
hundred years ago.!' Though mainly concerned with erotics, 
yet he throws light on many an obscure side of Indian society, 
furnishing facts and circumstances hardly available from any 
other source. He depicts the gay life of the nagaraka, the 
eity-bred man of fashion of his days—his house and garden, 
his daily round of pleasures, his sports and festivities, his 
many-sided culture and refinement. He furnishes a picture 
of the Indian home, of the sweet, pure and devoted Indian 
wife, the mistress of the household and the controller of the 
family purse. From Vatsyaiyana also we can glean an account 
of the arts and crafts that flourished in this age of aesthetic 
tastes and artistic pursuits, and we see how the artiste, the 
ganika, by virtue of her intellectual accomplishments and 
skill in the fine arts, occupied a position of no mean importance 
in society. At the same time we realise that the merry life 
depicted in Vatsyiyana’s work, representing, as it dees, but 
one side of the entire Indian social structure, supplements the 
picture as obtained from the Dharmaésdaistras, and the ideal 
life, according to Vatsyaiyana, is one in which the three 
elements of dharma, artha and same are harmoniously blended 


together. 


* From tho literary and historical data offered by Vitayayana'’s work, it appears 
that the Kamasitra was written about the middle of the third century A.C. For a fall 
i diecuesion of the dato and place of origin of the Kamasifra, seo n paper by the present 
writor in tho Caleutta University Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. iv, pp. 85-122, 
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CITY-LIFE, THE [peat or VATSYAYANA 
» Vātsyāyana in his work holds up the ideal of city-life. 
He wrote the Kamasiitra as a practical handbook for the 
guidance of city-bred men of fashion—the nagarakas, A 
whole section of his book is called Nagaraka-rrttam, wherein 
he describes the life of a city-man, not of a mere dweller 
in a city—such a person would only be a nagara,—but 
of a nagaraka, who, according to Panini, is a city-bred 
man skilled in the arts and knaveries that specially develop 
in a vig city, one possessing the virtues and vices of “a 
cockney ™: he might be a clever artist or a knave, as the 
Kasika-crtti so naively explains.* Viatsyfiyana’s book is 
calculated to benefit such men and women, among them 
princesses and daughters of high officials (Jfahamatras), who 
armed with an expert knowledge of the practical directions 
given by him, would be able to subdue the heart of a husband 
whose love is shared by a crowded harem of as many as a 
- “thousand” wives.” VatSyayana recommends the city as the 
proper place of abode for a person who after finishing his 
education, thinks of entering the world, the grhasthasrama, 
with the wealth that he may have acquired, either by 
inheritance or by the pursuit of the profession appertaining to 


* Kaliba-¥riti on Paola, iv, 2 128 — area paaa: ar 
wafa ifaw: Bret mt a set ogee iag Â ayaa) | Sri Afar: qar 
ma qafat y ‘se ant gga gua camiacee) to fe merece wafers’ 
ere fafai feed ad-avan am t '—'ae nat agan awa amma, walter fe 
ace wafers’ 

* dre ag @ serra aa: 

ever: yeaa eet gat uig 9 —Kaimaritra (Bov. od.), p. 41 (ettra 22). 

- Throughout this paper references have been mnde to the edition of Väisyäyann's 
Kamariitra in the CAcwhhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, This edition is easily accessible - 
to the public, the edition of Mah&tmabopaidhytya Pandit Dargiprasida being issned “for 
private cireolation only.” Besides, the commentary, Jayamabgals, is given more fally in 
the Bonares edition and the safrae in the text have been numbered, affording greater 

facility of reference. In accordance with the Benares edition, I called the commentator 

—* Jayomatgala, in my paper referred to in footaot® 1, But Fadedhera appears to be the. 

correct name, though he might hare been the compiler, , rather than the eather of the ore — 
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his position in society ;* such a man should adopt the life of 
a nagaraka and tix his habitation in a city—whether small or 
big, a nagara, or a pallana, or a kharvata, or at least in a 
resort of many good and noble persons.’ In the age of 
Viaitsyayana, apparently everybody who was marked out from 
the rest by any pre-eminence in intelligence, or learning, or 
skill in the arts, was attracted to the city, and found his patron 
in the king, or in a wealthy nagaraka, or found employment 
at the clubs and assemblies of citizens, or under the guilds of 
merchants and artisans. 

If a person could not afford to live in a city and was forced 
to shut himself up in a village by the exigencies of earning his 
livelihood, even then he should, according to Vatsyiyana, look 
upon civic life as the ideal and by giving to his fellow-villagers 
glowing descriptions of the pleasant life led by the nagaraka, 
he should inspire those among his own class who show any 
special cleverness or curiosity, with a desire to imitate the 
conduct of the city-people and he should give them a taste of 
the amenities of city-life by starting clubs and social gatherings 
as in the city, by himself gratifying his friends with his 
company, by favouring them with his assistance and by 
introducing the spirit of mutual help and co-operation.” A 
village-wife is spoken of as a simpleton and village-women 
generally are spoken of as very light and fickle; such rustic 
women (carganis) are regarded with scant courtesy by 
Vatsyayana.’ ‘The life of a round of pleasures in the city was 
naturally very expensive and many ran through their fortunes. 


© ngan afece-9e-wa-faanientcecranerie) areenrafenss atacerd a | 
—Kimasitra, p. 42 (sñtro 1). 

s ant qà gå? ae n aami enag ibid, p. 42 (sūtra 2). 

smd amf, a e a ee tay Tet 
‘aminn ails Ad ar ag wag «ares a iN ſa 
ATEFA ibid, p. 67 (sira 40). 

r ifanfeen wfedtasmeren · · qatu — Ibid, p. 254 (Stra 02), a Oae 
Amiya gt mi rerea: muia caree® fiz stbid, p 252 
(rGtra 5) 
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Such a nāgaraka who had eaten up his fortune (bAukta-vibhavah) 
might, however, if clever, earn a living by placing himself at 
the service of the clubs and pleasure-houses where he would be 
respected on account of his skill in the arts, and then he would 
be called a vita Even if a man had no fortune of his own 
he might enjoy the pleasures of life as a pifhamarda; he might 
acquire skill in the arts and go about as an itinerant professor 
of these at the clubs of citizens and the abodes of ganikas; 
such a man was marked by his peculiar seat (mallika) which 
he hung on his back, by his dyed clothes and by some kind of 
soap (phenaka) which he always carried about in order to 
keep himself clean? Or he might, if he was skilled in only 
a few of the arts, attach himself to a wealthy nāgaraka as his 
companion and confidential friend and then he was called a 
vidisaka or a vcaihasika, a professional jester.” 


GROWTH or CITIES tN ANCIENT INDIA 


This strong desire for the gay life of the city shows that 
there must have been a pretty large number of cities at the time 
when Vatsyayana’s work was written. Cities had grown up in 
India from very ancient times. The village and its headman, 
—the grama and the gramina—are no doubt often met with in 
the Rgveda, but the grama sometimes grew into a mahagrama 
and people naturally crowded round the settlement of a 
powerful chieftain, round his pur or fortified habitation.” In 
laterVedic literature, cities were very well known; the Manava 


gai Joa sees! fe iei a aa a fac:!....bid, p. 56 
(sutra 45). We meot with this and the other characters here described, in Bh&su's 
Carudatia. The vita there ia a typical one: he has attached himself to a rich man in 
power, Sakdra, whom however he hates for his grossness, for he has atill some noble and 
soft feclings left in himself; moreover, ho speaks Sanskrit, showing that he has received a 
liberal education and had evidently known bettor duys, 

-qin Aa aiaa a e area; wag freon 
Mart anA «os areQevnmfate zat: | ..bid, p. 55 (ñira 44). 

1° qanaq mere) fevers fagan: Seifert at... Thid, p. 56 (eiitra 48). 

14 RV., i. 44 10, etc. ; seo also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. i, p. 244. 

1? Ibid, pp. 245 and 535 ; Jaimintya Cpanigad Bradhmana, iii. 18, 4. 
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Grhyasitra mentions the grama, the nagara and the nigama™ 
The cities were very well known to the compilers of the 
DPharmasiitvas, Baudhaiyana going so far as to warn people 
desirous of spiritual growth against residence in cities: he 
declares that it is hardly possible for a man who resides in a 
town—* whose body, whose face and eyes are defiled by the 
impure dust of a city ”—to obtain success in his spiritual 
quest."* Panini in the seventh century B. C. knew many 
towns, as we see from his sz/ras and some of his ganas; even 
the nagaraka, the special product of city-life as we have 
pointed out, was known to him. Kautilya and Megasthenes 
show that there were some very big cities with elaborate 
arrangements for civic government and that the municipal 
organisation of the city had developed wonderfully.” In the 
Jatakas and the Buddhist Pali texts we find the description 
of large and prosperous cities which were seats of government 
and where trade flourished, where the gahapati was a 
prominent citizen and the sreş/hī took a leading part.* The 
Milinda Pañho gives a splendid description of the town of 
Saikala,” and nearer Viatsyaiyana’s time, we find beautiful 
descriptions of splendid and prosperous towns given in the 
Buddhacarita and the Lalitavistara.” In Vātsyāyana’s time 
all over India there must have been a large number of cities, 
great and small, for India was then broken up into innumerable 
principalities and each prince had his own fortified capital. 
Besides, cities had grown up at places of pilgrimage— 
Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina—or had sprung up as centres 
of the growing trade of the country. It was for the dwellers 


a qa ae caged ancaqad fraag ay --afaqaeeia t.. Manara Grhyasttre, 
(ed. by Dr. Fr. Knauer), ii, 14. 2. 8 (p. 56), 
3 * gapiga giaa | ant qq giar fasaani a 
agfa ~—Baudhayana Dharmasiifra, ii, 3. 53, 

i? Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India (3rd ed.), pp. 120-29. 

e Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 34-41, 

i? ‘The Questions of King Milinda, S.B.E., xxxv, pp. 2-3. 

'* Buddhacarita, ohnpe. i. and x; Lalitavistara, ohap. iii, 
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of these cities, where wealth accumulated and where the 
virtues and vices that wealth brings in its train specially 
developed, that Vatsyiyana wrote his great work. 


Economic PROSPERITY or INDIA IN THE AGE 
OP VATSYAYANA 

At the time that Vatsyiyana wrote, India was carrying on 

an abundant trade, by land and by sea, with China on the one 
band and the Roman orient on the other. According to a 
Chinese book Funan-tu-suh-fchuan written in the third century 
A.C., Kuntien or Kaundinya founded an Indian Colony in 
Indo-China about B.C. 53, and it soon grew up into a great 
centre of foreign trade in that quarter. By way of this 
Brahmanic colony planted in Indo-China, the Indians carried 
on an ever-increasing maritime trade with China in the 
approved Chinese method of sending so-called embassies and 
making an exchange of presents. We read again and again 
in the Chinese annals of numerous Indian envoys who 
presented tribute by way of Jihnan (modern Annam and 
Tonquin)". With Asia Minor and the near West, India had 
been intimately connected for a long time as we see from 
ASoka's inscriptions; and the settlement of the Kushans as a 
great Indian ruling power in the north-western marches of 
the country, led to the opening out of trade-routes to the 
east and the west, and it placed India in a position 
of vantage with regard to the trade with the civilised 
world, with the dominions of the “Son of Heaven” 
on the one hand and the empire of the Cæsars on the other, 
When in the second century A.C., not very long before 
Vatsyfiyana, a great Kushan emperor adopted the magnificent 
title of Mahdraija-Rajaitiraija-Deraputra-Kaisara Kaniska—~ 
“The great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the 


Cæsar Kaniska", we see that in him there was a fusion of 


** T. de Lacouperie, Western Origin of the Chinese Civilieation, pp 240-42; see also 
the Dawn Mogasine, 1910, Part i, p. 95 and 1911, Part i, pp. 22-28 
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the three great civilisations of the time—the Indian, the 
Chinese and the Roman.” ‘The currency of the Kushans shows 
an equally international character and seems to be designed to 
facilitate the trade of their dominions with the rest of the 
world ; the coins show a strange and wonderful combination 
of Greek, Roman, Zoroastrian and Indian designs and icons: 
some of them have Jupiter on one side and Buddha on the 
other; they have legends in Greek, Iranian or Indian vernaculars 
and in varied scripts, Greek, Brihmi or Kharostht. There 
cannot be any doubt that these coins were intended for currency 
inside India as well as outside and they afforded facility 
of exchange to the Indian merchants trading with the near 
West. Viatsyiyana also knew coins of copper, silver and 
gold. He speaks of a harsapana of small value and of the 
nigka or coin of gold; besides, he refers to the art of 
examining ri#pyas or coins as one of the sixty-four kalās. 
Moreover, he uses the word iranya to mean money in general 
including perhaps, gold and silver coins.” 

Pliny in the first century A.C. and Ptolemy in the 
second, testify to the great trade that India had with the 
Roman empire.“ In the third century when Vātsyāyana 
lived, this trade must have gone on increasing and we shall 
not be far mistaken to conjecture that the Brahmanic colonies, 
that Fa Hien visited in Java, went out about this period. 
The prosperity that this extensive commerce with the civilised 
world conferred on India, is fully reflected in the life of the 
nagaraka, everything about whom, house and furniture, dress 
and ornaments, sports and pastimes, charity and liberality, 


 bespeak an unstinted expenditure of wealth. 


te Kpiyraphia Indica, xiv, p. IAR 
** Bea It. D. Banerji, Préciae- med’, pp- 81-101, fer an account of the Kashan 
coina. For Vateyliyana’e mention of coins of WC Gtefeerfessrcateae, enjan: 
—Kimarkirs, p 10 (ates 90), Varay op. 32; asd bevel vapeanfcced efa 
1p. 297 (Stra O): Jayamahgald oxplains, feces drenita eye. 
t» V, A. Smith, Karly History of India (Brå ed), pp. 48-44 
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The literature of the period to which Vātsyāyana belongs 
amply corroborates the description that he gives of society. 
But we shall have room only to quote an occasional passage 
here and there from the works of Bhāsa and from the 
Latitavistara both of which are supposed to belong to the 
third century A.C. and, therefore, to have been written about 
the same time as the A@mesi/ra. we may also draw some 
illustrations from the works of Asvaghosa who flourished 
about a century earlier and belongs virtually to the same 


epoch.” 
The HOUSE or A NAGARAKA 


The house that the nāgaraka builds for his residence shows 
his taste and love of beauty and the simple but choice furniture 
and decorations that adorn his rooms show his love of art and 
his many-sided culture. As we have seen before, the nagaraka 
builds his house in a city. It has to be in close proximity to a 
supply of water and is divided into two parts, the inner belonging 
to the ladies and the outer where, as we shall see presently, 
the master of the house attends to business and receives 
visitors. There are a number of rooms each set apart for 
its special purpose, and attached to the house there must be 
a orkgacatika or a garden with wide grounds, if possible, where 
flowering plants and fruit-trees can grow as well as kitchen 
vegetables.“ In the middle of the garden should be excavated 
either a well, or if there is room enough, a tank or a lake.” 
This garden is attached to the inner court and is looked 
after by the mistress of the house. It is the duty of a good 
housewife, says Vatsyayana, to procure the seeds of the 
common Indian kitchen vegetables and medicinal herbs, and ` 


s3 For the date of the Lalitawistara sew Winternits, Geschichte der indischen 
Literatur, ii, p. 19. For Bhisa, seo D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of 


India (1918), p- 59. 
1. qa waamiewies weafenrfiametad anae area |. Kamositra, p. 42 


(sūtra 4) ; 
ss mek gt ud AMT m wA — Ibid, p, 295 (Bire 8) : 
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plant them each in its season. In neat and clean spots — 
in the garden where the ground has been well dressed, the 
lady of the house plants beds of green vegetables,—clumps 
of the tall sugarcane, patches of stunted shrubs of the 
mustard and similar herbs, and thickets of the dark famala™ 
The flower-garden equally receives her tender care; she has 
to see that it is laid out with beds of plants that yield an 
abundance of flowers—those that regale the nose with their 
sweet perfume, like the mallika, the ja/i or the navamalika, 
as well as those that delight the eye like the japa with its 
crimson glory or the kuwvanfakea (amaranth) with its unfading 
yellow splendour, and besides, there should be in this garden, 
rows of shrubs yielding fragrant leaves or roots, like b@lake 
and wira., In the gardens there are arbors and sometimes 
vine-groves where she gets built s/handilas or raised platforms 
with pleasant and comfortable seats for rest or recreation.™ 
Flowers should be spread on these seats in these sweet sylvan 
retreats and a-swing be hung at a spot well guarded from 
the sun by its leafy arbor.” An abundance of various 
flowers should also be arranged with art, here and there over 
the residential house which must be kept scrupulously clean, 
the floor should be beautifully smooth and polished so as to 
soothe the eyes; besides attending to these duties the lady 
of the house should also see that at her abode the morning, 
noon and evening rites—sacrifices and gifts—are duly . 
observed and the gods worshipped at the sanctuaries of the 
household; for she must realise, as an ancient teacher, 


20 gapang A eS a es a eC eer aera 
tadi @ Aag sr u |—Ibid, p. 228 (sūtra 29). 

3r giga « sian aa aga A Ibid, 
p. 225 («titra 6), 
| u werner wafewia sea aa g Y- 
Aamar venfeert « wana nA A Ibid, p. 225 (sira 7), also 
wenfeat mtma — Ibid, p. 284 (sūtra 17): 

9° aai iin aa ana, wada 4 agqafa wxefeure: | 

—]bid, p. 45 (rūira 16). 
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Gonardiya, has observed, that nothing pleases and charms 
the heart of a householder so much as a well-kept, neat and 
tidy home where the gods are respected and the religious 
duties well observed.” The mistress of the house should 
also see that her kitchen is situated in a quiet and retired 
spot and is clean and attractive." The proper keeping of 
the house was thus the particular care of the wife of the 
nagarake and the erection of a noble pile of buildings is, 
according to our author, among the most earnest desires of 
women.* 

Large and magnificent houses, /armyas and prasadas, 
were known to Vatsyayana; the n@garaka sometimes might 
enjoy moonlight on the terrace of a palace and examine 
the stars and planets with his beloved.“ The walls of the 
houses were sometimes beautifully polished so as to reflect 
the image of a girl, and not infrequently the roof of the house 
stood on pillars, stambhas™ The Buddhacarita mentions an 
iron pillar and the Saundarananda Kavya speaks of a pillar 
of gold and also of a minor support or upastambha” The 
floor of a palace was sometimes decorated with mosaic work, 
being inlaid with coral or with precious stones. In the 
palace-gardens there were samudra-ygyhas or cool summer-houses 
surrounded by water, washed as it were, by the sea, 
and also rooms in the walls of which, there were secret 


s0 am a gyfa gazen facfeafafeuggd damy woes, faaara- 
qani gana gag e aena feravemaeitia Mafa: 1—tbid, p. 224 
sutra 3). 
: s eee 4 gg rest w ibid, p 227 (sūtra 18). 

5» meina sed avienie:: foaia vefte i—ibid, p 34 
(sūtra 26). 

°° gaqaferraital @femaaaarena |—bid, p. 174 (sūtra 19), 

ss qe eal sfa a1 maare garara iA Ibid, p. 110 
(sūtra 30); Wa yagin *ia TN aeara fpa ibid, p- 9 
sutra 13), “ 
* ees — Huddhacarita, ziv, 12% gawani: i—Saunderananda Kavya, 
L19; sve: Rufai) Geers FAH: |... 1bid, xiv, 15- | 
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passages for water to circulate and take away the heat.” 
Bhiasa’s Svapna-Vasavadattam (Act V) has such a samudragrha, 
and in later dramas also it is not rare; the Visne-Smrti (V. 117) 
prescribes punishment for a samudragrha-bhedaka. Secret 
pleasure-houses standing amidst the waters of garden tanks 
are referred to by Kalidasa.” Besides the garden, Vatsyfiyana 
has not given much detailed description of the antahpura or 
the inner sanctum of the ladies. Bhasa designates it as the 
inner court with apartments or houses on four sides. 
(abhyntara-catuhsala), which suggests the plan of construction 
of the inner apartments of an Indian house from very ancient 
times.*. This plan combined the advantages of seclusion and 
privacy together with provision for light and air. 

Vatsyayana describes with greater fulness the outer 
chambers which the master called particularly his own and 
where he spent by far the greater portion of his day and 
night. An examination of the furniture and equipments of 
these chambers will give us an insight into the life of the 
man of wealth and fashion in the third century after Christ. 
The articles that Vātsyāyana first draws attention to, in the 
master’s apartment, are two couches with beds, soft and 
comfortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and 
having rests for the head and feet at the top and the bottom. 
At the head of his bed is a kirea-sthana, a stand or perhaps 
a niche for placing an image of the deity that he worships, 
as the commentary, Jayamangalfi, explains; besides, at the 
head there is also an elevated shelf serving the purposes of 
a table whereon are placed articles necessary for his toilet in 
the early dawn, namely, fragrant ointments such as 
sandal-paste, a garland of flowers, small pots containing bees’ 


ao afe: anergia A anana afafa renka alarmed BEETA 
ganiri farna (—Kümasütro, pp. 283-84 (*Gtra 17). 

n Ahan: JzA; )—Raghuvatiia, xix. 9. 

28 Yaa Bhais, Corudatta, ed. by T. Ganapati Saate7, Act I. 
See also Catuhéala in Bhisa’s AvimGrake, Trivendrum Sans. Series, pp. 23, 42, 86. 
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wax and sweet perfumes, the skin of the matulunga or the 
citron fruit for perfuming the mouth and also betel-leaves 
prepared with spices and scents. On the floor is a vessel 
for catching the spittle (patadgraha). On the wall, on 
brackets (elephants’ tusks—nagadantaka) are ranged his 
vīnā, the national instrument of music in ancient India, a 
casket containing brushes and other requisites for painting, 
a book—preferably a poetical work—and garlands of the yellow 
amaranth (Auranfaka), chosen because it does not fade or 
wither soon and therefore is good for decorating the rooms. 
Not far from the couch, on the floor, is spread a carpet with 
cushions for the head, and. besides, there are boards for 
playing at chess and dice. Outside the room is the na@garaka’s 
aviary where are hung cages of birds for game and sport;” 
we read in the Buddhacarita that the birds in such household 
aviaries in the city of Kapilavastu were disturbed by the 
hurried movements of ladies hastening to catch a glimpse of 
the young prince Siddhartha as he passed along the street.“ 
At a somewhat retired spot in the house are places where 
our nagaraka amuses himself by working at the lathe or the 
chisel.“ 

The Daily Life of the Nagaraka.—Vatsyayana has left 
us a description of the occupation of the na@garaka during 
the whole of the day, which, though brief, yet brings up 
very beautifully the man of fashion of those days before our 
eyes. Our nagaraka gets up early in the morning and after 
attending to his morning duties and cleaning his mouth and 
teeth, proceeds to his toilet. The first article in this toilet 


°° ane | slave gamgin ae faad umes Waele ey, anfa a) 
we mmi pte) afer) as ogiri are’ asuna diniagicn 
mamaaa «ass sal Game) gE tn, feared, afierearal, 
a: wfeq yam, SMa) Mag a Pare GAERA | wIsaaee Ke T | 
ae afe: mterrgfrasete |— Kamasutra, pp, 43-45 (sütras 5-13). 

so feared! wzyafeagrraaars afar: | Buddhacarita, iii, 15, 
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is the anulepana, a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of 
fine sandal-wood paste, or of preparations of a variety of 
sweet-smelling substances.“ He applies a suitable quantity 
of this ointment to his person; it would be considered bad 
taste if he used too much of this perfume; he then scents 
his clothes in the sweet-smelling smoke of incense (dhūpa) 
thrown into the fire and wears a garland on the head, or 
hangs it round his neck. He applies collyrium made of 
various substances to his eyes. ‘To his lips, already reddened 
by the betel he has chewed, he applies alaktaka (a red dye 
made from lac), to impart a deeper crimson to them and 
then rubs them over with wax ‘to make the dye fast. Then 
he looks at himself in a glass, chews spiced betel-leaves to 
perfume his mouth, and proceeds to attend to his business.” 
He attends to his hair and wears. rings on his fingers that 
are sometimes of great value.“ He generally wears two 
garments, a vasas or vastra and an utlariya or a wrap for 
the upper part of the body. This upper garment was 
sometimes very highly scented with rich perfumes or flowers.” 
Bhasa tells us that the rich fragrance of Carudatta’s wearing 
apparel assured Vasantasenai that though impoverished, he 
was not quite unmindful of the amenities of youthful 
society.“ At Nanda’s house at Kapilavastu when Buddha 
entered it, some of the maids were preparing the perfumed 


‘2 wagina Seanez ages lbid, p. 173 (sūtra 14), 

s g grasa aaa: aeaa amaa, maansa «Gd aafaa agta, zat 
aquam w ensai gaa, aAa: Harare — lbid, pp. 45.40 
(sutra 16). Jayamadgalé explains aaa, waaqsoneaeneaines: em, wA 
ngaa 1p. 6. 

a tė uratase q fawiagq — ibid, p 292 (raira 20) ate. SARIATE WHT AIRA I 
Lalita-vistara (ed. by Lefmann), xiii 143. ! 

*® Soo Kamasutra, pp. 274, 196, eto; also Wa RETwaaRAO wad amt 
ampiu 4 armad AARRE AIAGA Ibid, p. 261 (sit 21). 

te afam lumme agta awig) vandi id qarana) yafe I— Bhasa, 
 OCGrudatta (Triyendrum Suns, Series), Act i, p. 26. 
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paste while others were perfuming the clothes.” In the 
Lalitavistara we read that King Suddhodana ordered that 
all those who would attend on Mayidevi on her journey to 
the garden of Lumbini, should wear clothes soft and fine, 
coloured with pleasant dyes and smelling sweet with the 
best of the scents. Similarly, in another place in the same 
book, we read of a perfumed garment of the exquisite colour 
of the nagakesara.” 

Sweet scents, we thus see, played a very important part 
in the toilet of the nāgaraka. He made an abundant use 
of flowers, he rubbed sweet-scented ointments over his body 
and besides, he used other perfumes—Sangandhikas—and a 
box of scents, a seugandhika-putika, was kept handy by 
every nagaraka, Ue perfumes his mouth with betel-leaves 
prepared with sweet-scented spices. The fragrant smoke of 
incense was made to circulate through his rooms and impart 
a perfume to his clothes. The Lalita-vistara corroborates 
Vātsyāyana about the plentiful use of perfumes. Besides the 
scented ointment or anulepana, the Lalifa-vistara mentions 
scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and fragrant 
powders of sandal, flowers or other sweet-smelling things.” 
These objects—fiowers, perfumes and betel-leaves formed the 
most ordinary gifts exchanged between friends and lovers.” 

After attending to his business in the morning, the 
nagaraka takes his bath; this he does every day but there are 
other attendant circumstances that are repeated at varying 
intervals. Every other day he gets his limbs massaged and 
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shampooed (/sidana); every third day he cleanses his person 
with soap-like substances that yield a lather with water 
(phenaka). This last was considered an indispensible article 
for one who aspired to decent life in those days, as we see 
that even when a man became too poor to maintain himself 
as a nigaraka and became a pithamarda, his phenaka or soap 
marked him out from ordinary men. As regards shaving, 
the nagaraka was behind the modern man of fashion; he got 
his chin and lips cleaned every fourth day and this was 
probably considered conducive to long life (@yugyam) and a 
more thorough tonsorial operation was performed every fifth 
or every tenth day. This completes the bath." Though 
he was thus not so fastidious as our modern dandies as regards 
the hair on his face, he was certainly far more careful about 
his finger-nails. They were specially dressed, particularly 
those of the left hand; the points of the nails should always 
be fine and sometimes they were cut into three or more teeth 
like a saw. The nails must be well set, smooth, bright, 
scrupulously clean, not broken, and soft and glossy in 
appearance. ‘The people of Gauda (modern Bengal) had very 
fine and long nails that imparted a grace to their hands and 
were very attractive to women, and the southerners (the 
Daksinatyah) had small nails which were good for work but 
of which they made very great artistic use, and the people of 
Maharastra were midway between the two. The use of the 
nails was a great art which the xa@garaka took much trouble 
in acquiring; with them, he skilfully and without causing 
pain, affixed on his beloved, marks that might be straight, 
curved, circular, semicircular like the crescent moon, or 
which might resemble the tiger’s claw, the peacock’s foot, 
the leap of a hare or the leaf of a blue lotus.” Similar care 
was taken of the teeth and artistic use made of them 
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because, Vātsyāyana says, no other art increases love so 
much as the clever use of the nails and teeth™ Besides 
attending to the daily ablution and the other things noted 
above, for keeping his person clean, the nagaraka must 
always carry a handkerchief (Karpata) with himself for 
removing perspiration.” 

He takes two meals a day, in the forenoon, and the 
afternoon, but according to Cériiyana, an earlier teacher, the 
last meal had better be taken in the evening.” Three kinds 
of hard or soft food and drinks, bhaksya, bhojya and peya 
corresponding to the kiddaniya, bhojaniya and pana of the 
Buddhist sacred books", have been mentioned by Vatsyfiyana. 
Among his articles of diet we notice rice, wheat, barley, pulses, 
a large number of vegetables, milk—and its preparations 
including ghee, meat and sweets, besides salt and oil. Among 
the sweets we have molasses (gud), and sugar (Sarkara) as well 
as sweetmeats ( Khanda- Khādyāni)." Fish is nowhere mentioned 
by our author as an article of diet. Flesh was eaten boiled as 
soup, and dry or roasted. To desist from eating meat, as 
prescribed in the law books, was considered to be an act of 
merit (dharma). The nagaraka’s drinks (panakani) were 
also various: besides water and milk, he drank fresh juice, 
perhaps of the various kinds of palm, extracts of meat, congey 
(or rice gruel), sherbets, juice of fruits such as mangoes and 
citrons mixed with sugar; of stronger drinks, he used various 
wines like sura, madhu, maireya and savas; —all intoxicating 
liquors of various preparations—which he drank from a 
chasaka, a vessel of wood or metal, often accompanied by 
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various kinds of sweets, and savouries of bitter and acrid taste 
in order to impart a relish to drink.” 

After the midday meal the n@garaka enjoys his siesta, he 
diverts himself by pleasant talk with his friends, the 
pithamarda, the vifa or the vidisaka, listens to the talk of 
parrots, views fights between cocks, quails or rams, or is 
engaged in various kinds of artistic enjoyments. Besides the 
animals mentioned above, he also kept for his own amusement 
a number of cuckoos for their sweet melody and peacocks for 
their glorious plumage and also monkeys. At the king’s 
palace, besides these animals of sport, lions and tigers were 
also kept in cages.” 

In the afternoon, after he has dressed himself, the 
nagaraka goes out to attend a gosthi or a social gathering 
where he engages, as we shall see below, in pleasant intellectual 
diversions with his friends and in tests of skill in the various 
arts. At night-fall, our n@garaka enjoys music, vocal and 
instrumental, occasionally attended with dances. After music, 
in his own room which has been made sweet and clean and 
gay with flowers, and while its fragrant air is charged with 
the breath of sweet incense circulating through it, the nagaraka 
with his associates and friends, awaits there the arrival of his 
mistress. This completes his daily life.” 

A word here about the nagaraka's friends whom we meet 
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again and again in the Kaémasiitra, will not be out of place. 
Besides the many artists and craftsmen who served him in his 
quest of love and pleasure and who are called his mitras or 
companions by Vatsyiyana, the nagaraka appears to have 
possessed some real, true and devoted friends. Vatsyiyana 
says that fast and genuine friendship often sprang up among 
those who had grown up together from infancy tended by the 
same nurse, who in early boyhood were fellow playmates or 
were at school together, those who were marked by the same 
temperament and the same tastes in pleasure and sport, were 
attached to each other by mutual obligations and whose closest 
secrets were known to each other. Vātsyāyana regards ‘it 
particularly fortunate in friendship when the friendship has 
come down between two families for several generations, has 
never been tainted by selfishness or greed, nor has been 
changed by time or by any considerations whatsoever and 
Where the mutual secrets have never been betrayed.” 

Sports and Festivities ——Besides the various sports and 
amusements that enlivened the daily life of the nagaraka, there 
were many high days and holidays when he made merry 
with his friends and companions. With regard to all these 
games and festivities enjoyed in company, Vatsyayana gives 
the sage advice that they can be relished best in the company 
of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good 
relations and mutual understanding can only be established 
when each party in a sport seeks to afford pleasure to the other 
and where each is honoured and respected by the other.“ 
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Vatsyfiyana classifies the occasional festivities into five 
groups. In the first place he mentions the festivals in 
connection with the worship of different deities (samaja, 
yatra and ghala), sometimes attended by grand processions; 
then come the gos/his or social gatherings, of both sexes; 
next @panakas or drinking parties and w«udyana-yatras or 
garden-parties, and last of all various social diversions in 
which many persons take part (samasya@ krida),.™ 

Samaja.—At the temple of Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning and the fine arts, on a fixed day every fortnight, that 
is, on the ¢ithi or lunar phase specially auspicious to the deity 
worshipped, a sama@ja or an assemblage of n@égarakas was held 
regularly. They were accompanied by musicians, dancers and 
other artists permanently employed by them for performances 
in honour of the deity. Besides, when any itinerant parties 
of actors, dancers or other such “artists” visited the town, 
they were afforded an opportunity of showing their skill 
at the temple before the divinity. On the day following 
the performance the party had to be given their stipulated 
rewards, and then they might be dismissed or asked to repeat 
their performances,’ at the pleasure of their patrons. On 
special occasions, when performances on a grand scale were 
arranged, parties of actors might co-operate with each other 
and give a joint performance and it was the duty of the 
corporation or guild (gana) to which the nāgaraka belonged 
to honour and treat with hospitality the strangers who attended 
these gatherings. Similar festivities of various kinds were 
held on a grand scale in honour of different deities according 
to the customs appertaining to each.” On some of these 
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occasions there were processions (yātrā) like. the procession 
of images that Fa-Hien saw in Khoten when “they swept 
and watered the streets inside the city, making a grand display 
in the lanes and byways.’ In these processions both men 
and women joined and Vatsyayana says that they afforded 
opportunities for meeting one’s lady-love.” Even a virtuous 
matron could attend a religious ceremony with the permission 
of her husband.” 

Gosthi—We now come to the gos//i or social gathering 
where the nāgaraka diverts himself in pleasant talk with 
persons of the same status and position as himself by their 
education, intelligence, character, wealth and age; there he 
engages in competitions in making verses or in various other 
sports of skill and art.” Affording, as these gogthis did, 
opportunities for the nagaraka to exhibit his intellectual 
accomplishments and mastery of the arts, they were most 
popular with him, being attended by him every afternoon and 
they were also held on a comparatively large scale on special 
occasions. Of the branches of literary art in which 
competitions were held; we may glean the following from 
Vatsyayana’s list of the sixty-four arts: there were competitions 
in the extempore composition of verses, completion of a 
stanza of which a part only was given, the proper reading 
of books with proper intonation and accent, either singly 
or in groups, the reading of passages in prose or verse that 
on account of many harsh sounds were hard to pronounce, 
and the art of composing and expounding passages written in a 
secret code or cypher. These competitions required knowledge 
of foreign tongues and provincial dialects, knowledge of 


** Logge, Fa-Hien, p. 15. 
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lexicons and special vocabularies, of metres and the figures 
of rhetoric, the knowledge of dramas and their stories, in short, 
a very comprehensive literary and artistic training. One 
game is described called pratimala in which a number of 
persons had to recite verses one after another, the condition 
being that every reciter must repeat a verse commencing with 
the letter with which the previous speaker's verse ended 
and any one unable to supply his verse sufficiently quickly 
had to pay a forfeit. Besides these literary competitions, 
there were tests of proficiency in the fine arts such as painting, 
singing, instrumental music and the like and also of manual 
skill and dexterity in many of the practical arts such as the 
stringing together of flowers in a garland and so on.” 

At these gatherings were invited ganikas or brilliant 
artists who by their education and knowledge of the arts, 
could please the n@égaraka by meeting him on hiš own ground, 
viz., in mental and aesthetic culture, and who were therefore 
loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties 
were held at the house of one of the ganikas; or the nagarakas 
met at each other’s house, or they assembled in the sabia, 
the public hall of the city or of the gana or corporation 
to which every citizen belonged. Here the citizens came 
together to discuss politics and philosophy, or to ‘hold 
competitions in literature or art, or merely to enjoy themselves 
in convivial parties. This sabia of Vatsyayana is the 
direct descendant of the samiti or parisad of the Vedic times, 
at one of which, viz., that of the Pafcalas, Svetaketu Aruneya 
who is reputed to be the founder of the science of erotics 
was defeated by a Ksattriya.” 
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At the gosthis were also discussed the sixty-four Pañcāla 
or kama-kalas and Viatsyfiyana declares that a person 
possessing a knowledge of this sixty-four, even though devoid 
of all the other sciences, leads the talk at the gosthis of men 
and women; and on the other hand, a person who speaks 
- cleverly on other subjects but knows not the sixty-four, is 
not much respected in the discussions in the assembly of the 
learned.” 

At the gosthi one is neither to speak too much in Sanskrit 
for he may then be considered a pedant, just as in England 
two centuries ago to write English in strict accordance with 
orthography and syntax was considered not necessary for a 
gentleman; nor should the na@garaka speak too much in a 
local dialect, because then he ran the risk of being regarded 
as uneducated and uncultured; he should strike a middle 
course and have full control over both and then he was sure 
to win great respect.” The prevalent language of the period 
as seen in inscriptions and in the Mahayana literature, bears 
testimony to the fact that the current speech at the time, at 
least among the cultured classes, was a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The learned people like ASvaghosa,.of course, 
wrote pure Sanskrit, but the language of conversation among 
the educated was apparently a mixture of Sanskrit and the 
provincial dialect (desabhasa) as recommended by the author 
of the Kamasitra. 

There were gostiis for sinister purposes too in the days 
of Vatsyayana who warns the ndgaraka against frequenting 
an assembly that is disliked by the people, that is not governed © 
by proper rules and hence is likely to indulge in license or 
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to run beyond the bounds of decency; nor should he attend 


a gostht that is intent upon doing mischief to others, A 
person wins success in life by attending an association that 
makes the imparting of pleasure to people its sole business 
and has sport and diversion for its sole object,” 

The gosthit on account of its association with art, 
refinement and culture, was much appreciated by the people 
in Vātsyāyana’s times. A nagaraka was expected to be liberal 
in spending on gosthis and his success in courtship and love 
depended in no small measure on his power to shine in the 
sports and festivities including the gogtht and samāja.* In 
Bhasa’s dramas we meet with many references to gostht; 
his Avima@raka mourns the supposed loss of his friend who 
was humorous at gosthis.*** 

Women also met together in gosthis or social assemblies 
among themselves. For an unmarried girl it was considered 
a qualification that she was fond of gosthis and kalas. 
Married ladies also sometimes, with the permission of their 
husbands, instituted among their own friends gosthis or social 
gatherings where they discussed artistic and literary matters. 
But a married woman who was too fond of instituting gogfhis 
was looked upon with suspicion, specially one who arranged 
such gatherings in the house of a youthful neighbour.” In 
Bhasa’s Avimaraka (Act V) the maids invite the Vidisaka 
to recount a story which they would listen to among their 
gosthijanas in the inner court.™ 
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Apainaka.—Besides the gosthis the nagarakas also met 
at each other's house to hold drinking parties where they 
drank various kinds of liquors with sauces of various tastes 
and flavours; but abstention from wine was considered a 
special qualification in a naégaraka.” 

Garden Parties —Next we come to another diversion 
which was very dear to the soul of the nagaraka, viz., 
udyana-yatra or picnics in gardens, Every great city in those 
days was surrounded by extensive gardens where the residents 
of the city could seek some relief from the congested streets 
of the town. Round Kapilavastu, says the Lalitavistara, five 
hundred gardens sprang up for the diversions of Bodhisattva: 
and prince Siddhartha went out through the gates of the 
city for enjoying himself in the gardens outside.” In the 
Kamasitra also we find that these gardens were outside the 
town and a whole day was spent in the picnic there. Early 
in the morning a party of well-dressed na@garakas would go 
out of the town mounted on horses accompanied by ganikas 
and followed by servants; there they would arrange for their 
daily meal and pass the time in pleasant games of chance 


or ‘in diverting themselves with the fights of cocks, quails or 


rams or in any other way that they pleased; in the afternoon 
they would return wearing some token of remembrance 
of the picnic such as a bunch of flowers or a twig from a 
garden-tree. Similar parties were enjoyed in connection with 
sports in the water, which took place in artificial lakes or 
tanks from which all mischievous water-animals had first 


been removed.” Picnicing in the gardens outside the city was 
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very popular in the days of Vatsyayana who again and again 
speaks of it. His description of udyanayatra agrees in every 
particular with that given in Mrechakatika, the only difference 
being that in the drama, Carudatta goes out in a bullock-cart 
instead of on horseback. A nāgaraka’s liberality was often 
tested by his readiness to spend on these garden picnies and 
dramatic performances. A king who has many wives, is 
advised by Vatsyiyana to please every one of them by such 
shows and garden parties.” Unmarried girls, and even married 
women, sometimes went to these picnics; a virgin on her way 
to a garden party was sometimes snatched away from her 
friends and guardians for the purposes of marriage.“ Ladies 
perhaps went on such picnics in parties of their own 
sex, because Vatsyayana says that udyāna-yātrās afforded 
opportunities for meeting and making offers of love to them.” 
But picnics arranged by married women appear to be rather 
rare. It was only a punarbhi, that is, a widow who had 
attached herself toa second husband, that induced her adopted 
lover to institute these picnics and convivial assemblies at 
which she herself took part.™ 

Samasya-krida.— Last of all we come to the sports that 
Vātsyāyana calls samasya-krida or sambhiiya-krida, that is 
social diversions in which a number of persons took part. 
He says that they varied with each country and province. 
Of about a score of them he has given only the names from 
which their character may sometimes be surmised. Some 
of them are well known up to the present day, at least in parts 
of India, such as Aauwmudlt-jagara, in which the whole night 
of the full moon in the month of ASvina is passed without 
sleep by playing at dice or similar other amusements, and 
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the Holākā or Holi on the day of the vernal full moon in the 
month of Phalguna; such is also the Alola-caturthi or 
Hindolotsava in the month of Sravana. The Jfallisak», 
accompanied by dancing and music and supposed to be similar 
tothe Rasolsava described in the Bhagavata- Purana, is referred 
to by Vatsyiyana and a form of it is still current in Kathiawad. 
The festival of Snvasantaka reminds us of the Dule-vasantiya 
of the Sitabenga Cave-Inscription which tells us that at this 
“‘swing-festival of the vernal full-moon, frolic and music 
abound and people tie around their necks garlands thick 
with jasmine flowers.” We are also reminded of the 
Ka@madevanuyana of Bhiisa’s Carudatta (Act I) and of the 
Madanodyina-yitra of Bhavabhiti’s Malati- Madhava (Act I). 
It appears that persons of both sexes took part in many of 
these festivities. At such festivals as skaumudti-jagara, 
Suvasantaka and Astami-Candraka, the women of the cities 
and towns entered the harem of the king and sported with 
the royal ladies there.” 

Sports of Girls—Some of the sports of girls have 
been described by Viatsyfiyana, as well as some of their 
playthings. The girls took delight in making garlands of 
flowers, building small houses of earth or wood, playing with 
dolls, or in cooking imaginary food with such materials as 
earth etc. They sometimes played games of chance with 
dice or cards, or other games like “odd and even,” the game 
of “close fists’? and so on; or they might play the game of 
finding out the middle finger or the sport with six pebbles; 

sometimes a number of girls played together at games 
i involving some exercise of the limbs (Ksveditakāni) such 
as hide and seek, spinning round holding each other’s 
out-stretched arms, blindman’s buff, games with salt or heaps 
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of wheat.” We see from this list that many of these sports 
and games are much the same as those in vogue at the present 
day among Indian girls and boys. 

The games and festivities of the négaraka are, as we 
see from the description given above, the diversions of a 
seeker after pleasure and amusement—of one that had plenty 
of leisure to enjoy and an ample fortune to provide the 
means of enjoyment. Among manly sports, wrestling matches 
were known to Vātsyāyana, but the n@garaka appears to have 
been rather a spectator at these games than one who took 
an active part in them; the Kamasiitra also speaks of hunting 
as a pastime that becomes a source of pleasure by practice, 
when one has acquired some skill in it and this seems to be 
the one manly sport that the n@garaka knows of.” 


' THe PosirioN oF WOMEN 

The Nagaraka’s Wife—While the life of a nagaraka has 
been painted by Vatsyayana as a round of pleasures, that ‘of 
his wife presents a striking contrast and is a round of duties, 
The picture presented by him of a wife is in no way inferior 
to the ideal held up in the Dharmasastras and in many 
respects he gives greater details.“ She attends on her husband 
with all the love and devotion a devotee shows to the deity 
he worships. She ministers to his personal needs, looks after 
his food and drink, as well as his toilet and his amusements ; 
she tries to appreciate his likes and dislikes, welcomes his 


°® Kamasutra, p. 201 (vūtras 5-7). 
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friends with proper presents, respects and loves his parents 
and relatives and is liberal to his servants: when she finds 
that he is coming home, she hastens to meet him and waits 
upon him herself; in his games and sports she follows him; 
she sleeps after him and wakes up before him; even when 
offended, she does not speak too bitterly to him. She may 
attend a festive assembly only with his permission and in the 
company of her friends. She does not even give away 
anything without his knowledge. She should do nothing 
that might rouse his suspicion against her fidelity; she should 
avoid the company of women of questionable character such 
as female ascetics, actresses, fourtune-tellers, or women given 
to the practice of black art (mi/akarika), nor should she loiter 
about in solitary parts of the house. She might take lessons 
in the Kamasitra or in the subsidiary arts, if her husband 
so wishes, and he may occasionally himself give these lessons” 
One is here reminded of Bhasa’s dayana who calls his 
beloved queen “his dear disciple,”™ and of the beautiful line 
of Kalidasa (with whom our author has so many points of 
contact) where Aja mourns the loss of Indumati, his “ beloved 
pupil in the fine arts.” 

There is an atmosphere of control and restraint about her. 
-In‘her talk she is moderate and never speaks or laughs aloud ; 
she does riot return an answer when reproved by her husband's 
parents. She does not give herself airs when she enjoys great 
good fortune. In her dress she practises moderation: when 
going out on festive occasions, she wears a few ornaments and 
only a few garments of fine and soft texture, uses perfumes and 
ointments very moderately and adorns herself with only white 
flowers. But when she is going to meet her husband, she 
takes the greatest care with her toilet; then she makes 
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herself tidy, sweet and clean, she puts on many ornaments, 
wears flowers of various hues and smells, uses perfumes and 
in every way makes herself attractive. Flowers were worn 
i garlands hanging from the neck (sraj), or in echaplets 
(āpīda) on the head, or were simply put in the hair,” or in 
elaborate ornaments for the ears (karnapiira or karnapatra). 
Another item of a woman's toilet was the paint or the dots 
and patches on the forehead and cheeks, put on in various 
designs (Visesaka). Sometimes leaves of such plants as 
famala were used with it, as we find in the Saunadarananda- 
Kavya.” Vatsyaiyana advises a wife never to present herself 
before her husband—without some ornaments on her person 
even when alone with him." ‘This idea is found in Indian 
literature as early as the time of Yaska, who says, “to the 
man who understands her meaning, the Veda shows herself 
as a loving wife shows herself to her husband in all her rich 
apparel.” As Yaska here is quoting a verse of the Lgveda 
where it occurs at least four times, the idea belongs to the 
very earliest period of Indian thought.” But when the 
husband is away from home the wife goes, as it were, into 
mourning; she puts away all her ornaments and finery with 
the exception of those that mark her married condition, such 
as the bangles of shells, only one on each wrist.” At 
that time she also practises fasts and austerities in honour 
of the gods and does not go to visit even the near relatives 
except in very urgent cases when they are in some danger, 
or when there are some festivities there, and even then, she 
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must not change her quiet dress indicating the separation 
(pravasa-vesa); and she should never go there but in the 
company of her husband’s people and must not stay there 
long. When the husband returns home she goes to meet him 
as she is, then she worships the gods, specially Kamadeva, 
the god of love, and offers gifts of food to men and birds. 

Ordinarily also it is the wife who looks after the 
performance of the daily worship of gods at the household 
temple and the due performance of rites and the offering of 
gifts at the three fixed periods in the day—morning, midday 
and evening. She takes upon herself the observance of the 
vows and fasts that fall to the share of her hushand. Sometimes 
the lady vowed gifts and offerings to the gods, and when her 
lord acquired some wealth, or obtained suecess in any venture, 
or regained his health after some illness, she carried out her 4 
vow.” To institute the worship of some deity was one of 
the dear desires of the women.” The qualities enumerated by 
Suddhodana as requisite for a bride for the young Siddhartha” 
are very much the same as those in the picture given above 
by Vātsyāyana of a virtuous and devoted wife. 

With the permission of her husband the wife takes upon 
herself the whole care and management of the family. She 
prepares a budget for the whole year and regulates the 
expenditure in proportion with the annual income. She 
must also know how to keep the daily accounts and total 
up the daily receipts and expenditure; Manu also lays down 
that the husband should appoint the wife to receive and spend 
the wealth, by keeping accounts, as Medhatithi explains.” 
When the husband is inclined to spend beyond his means, 
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or to run into improper expenditure, she remonstrates with 

him in secret. She lays in a stock of all articles necessary 

for consumption and replenishes her stores at the proper 

season. She knows how to calculate and pay the wages and 

salaries of the servants, has to look after agriculture and 

cattle, and also to take care of the animals and birds kept 
for sport by the master of the house. We have seen that 

the garden also is a special charge of the lady of the house. | 
When the husband is absent from home she also looks 

after his affairs and tries to administer them carefully so 

that they may not suffer by his absence; on such occasions 

she endeavours to minimise the expenditure to the best of 

her power and to increase the resources of the family by 

sales and purchases carried on through trusty servants. 

She has to attend to the kitchen, and besides, she employs 

her leisure in spinning cotton and also in doing some 

weaving. 

Poor Women.—Many of the poorer women,—widows, 
helpless women, or those who had adopted the ascetic’s vow 
(pravrajita), earned a living by spinning and weaving as at the 
time of Kautilya, and got their wages from a government 
officer, the Sztradhyaksa, “the Superintendent of Yarn,” and 
the sales and purchases were made with the Panyadhyaksa, * 
“the Superintendent of Manufactures.” In the villages, the 
peasant women did various kinds of work under the control 
of the government officer (Ayuktaka) in charge of the village 
or the headman who lived upon a share of the agricultural 
produce. Under his orders these women perform unpaid 
work (visti) for him, they fill up his granaries, take things 
in or out of his house, clean and decorate his residence, or 
work in his fields; they also take from him cotton, wool, 
flax or hemp for spinning yarn and the bark of trees, or 
thread, for preparing wearing apparel; moreover, they made 
with him transactions of sale, purchase or exchange of various 
articles. . Similarly the women in dairy-settlements (vrajas) 
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transacted business with the gavadhyakea, “the Superintendent 
of Cattle.” 

The Joint-Family.—The joint family system seems to 
have obtained in Vatsyfiyana’s age. The wife of the house, 
holder has to wait upon his parents and to obey them implicitly 
as we have already seen, and moreover, she has to show 
proper regard to all senior relations (gurus) and to his sisters 
as well as to their husbands. But nowhere are her duties to 
his brothers mentioned, though a woman with many younger 
brothers of her husband is referred to in one place’ showing 
probably that sometimes the brothers lived together but 
more often, they established separate households when they 
got married, as it was prescribed in some of the Diharmasésastras, 
in Manu for example, that after the death of the parents the 
brothers might live jointly or they might separate for the 
sake of increasing the dharmo, for, if they lived separate, their 
spiritual merit would increase and hence separation was 
sanctioned by dharma: the meaning is that if they lived apart 
“each of them had to kindle the sacred fire, to offer separately 
the agnihotra, to perform the five great sacrifices and so forth, 
and hence each gains merit separately.” This principle had 
been recognised from very early times as we have it 
clearly laid down by Gautama, the author of the earliest of the 
extant Dharm aisūtras. 

Polygamy—Polygamy appears to have been prevalent in 
Vatsyayana’s days among the wealthy. Kings generally 
considered it a privilege to have a crowded harem, 4 harem 
“with a thousand spouses” is spoken of by Vatsyfiyana,.™ 
This is in line with what the Jalita-ristara says about 
Mayadevi that she was the best and greatest of the thousands 
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of women of Suddhodana. The Buddhacarita mentions the 
same fact though not in such extravagant terms." Princes, 
high officials and the rich also married more than one wife. 
Vātsyāyana says that the wealthy people had generally a 
plurality of spouses who, outwardly no doubt, appeared to 
enjoy many objects of pleasure, but in reality, were very 
miserable indeed, as the husband was but one and the 
claimants to his affection were many; and he gives the sage 
advice that it is better to have a poor husband even though he 
may not have many qualities to recommend him than to have 
a clever man whose favours have to be shared with many.’ 
A single wife for a wealthy man, however, was not unknown: 
we read in Vātsyāyana of a nayaraka who may be devoted to 
one wife (ekacarin)"” Prince Nanda of the Savndarananda- 
Kavya was such a person. The majority of the people appeared 
to have had only one wife; but if she had no child, or if she 
bore only girls and the continuity of the family was in danger, 
then the husband might marry again. In case of barrenness, 
Vatsyiyana counsels the wife herself to induce the husband 
to marry again and look upon the newly married bride as a 
younger sister. He advises a man with many wives not 
to be partial, neither to show any disregard towards any one 
in particular, nor to allow any offence on the part of any 
one of them to pass unnoticed.” 

Antahpura,—We have already seen that every house had an 
antahpura or inner suit of apartments where the ladies resided 
in seclusion, guarded against intrusion from any stranger; not 
even women except those of approved character, were admitted 
within." Bhasa’s Fasantasenā complains that she had the 
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misfortune of not being entitled to enter into the inner 
courtyard of Carudatta’s house."' It was not considered 
decent for the wife of a nagaraka to stand at the door and 
look out, or to observe people in the street from her windows: 
even when she hastens to meet her husband coming home, 
she does not go out into the street or to the door but waits 
for him inside the house." Nevertheless, on the occasion of 
religious festivities and processions, she could accompany the 
images of the gods with the permission of her husband, The 
inability of women to protect themselves against temptations 
as compared with men, is recognised by Vatsyfiyana and he, 
like Manu, condemns the absence of a restraining guardian 
(nirankusatva) for a woman." 

The kings having a large number of wives took greater 
care than the ordinary nāgaraka in confining them in seraglios 
guarded by officers of proved honesty and purity. No man 
was allowed to enter into the royal harem except relatives 
and servants and in some provinces, artisans; Brahmanas were 
allowed to get into the harem for supplying flowers to the 
ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen. 
There were in the harem female officers, the kaficukiya and 
the mahattarika who carried presents of garlands, perfumes 
and garments from the ladies to the king who also sent gifts 
in return, In the afternoon, the king paid a visit to the 
harem and met all the ladies assembled together and conversed 
with them in accordance with their rank and position. 

Education of Women.—The fact that the mistress of the 
house was expected to keep the daily accounts, to prepare 
the annual budget of receipts and expenditure, and supervise 
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in general over the purse, proves, beyond a doubt, that women 
ordinarily were literate. Besides, from what Vatsyayana says, 
it is apparent that an ordinary woman could receive and reply 
to love letters smuggled into ear ornaments, chaplets or 
garlands made of flowers carried by female messengers 
(patrahari-datt). Such love letters not infrequently contained 
verses and songs having special reference to the beloved and 
replies were obtained from her." Unless woman had some 
education, this would be without meaning, 

Higher education (s@sfragrahana), however, was not so 
common among them, as Vatsyiyana himself says that women 
did not ordinarily get any education in the sdasfras, but our 
author avers that the daughters of kings and nobles, as also 
the ganikas, were highly educated and “ had their intelligence 
trained and sharpened by the sa@stras”*; and he advises that 
a woman might learn either the whole or a part of the work 
(saéstra) composed by himself from a person who by character 
and attainments could be trusted. The sixty-four 
subsidiary sciences that had to be studied along with the 
Kamasitra, included many that required, as we have seen, 
no inconsiderable proficiency in belles lettres, in the humanities 
in general. Such accomplishments as extempore composition 
of verses (mdanasi-kavyakriya) and the completion of 
fragmentary verses (Aa@ryasamasyapiiranam) required a ready 
facility in versification that could be acquired only by a highly 
educated girl; and such sports as pratimala@ required the 
memorising of a large mass of verses and good literature. In 
Vatsyayana’s opinion a knowledge of the Kāmasūtra with its 
subsidiary sciences would be useful to all women, both high 
and low, rich and poor. A poor woman who on account of 
the absence of her. husband, finds herself in great distress and 

‘48 Ibid, p, 274 (sutras 38-40); p. 276 (#ūtra 51); p. 279 (sūtra 60); also aa 
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difficulty, might earn a decent living even in a foreign country 
by means of her knowledge of these sciences. A woman 
whose husband has been away from home without making 
provision for her, is advised by Manu also to live by the arts, 
by such éilļpas as have nothing reprehensible in them. On 
the other hand, Vātsyāyana affirms that, a daughter of wealthy 
parents, if accomplished in the arts, might win the affection 
of her husband even if he happens to have a large number of 
wives. We see, moreover, from Viatsyfiiyana’s work, as well 
as from contemporary literature, that a knowledge of the arts 
was considered necessary for all women." The bride for 
Prince Siddhartha was required, according to his father, to be 
“versed in the sacred literature (éa@stra) and skilled in the 
arts, even like a Ganika.”’'* The carama-Buddha could be 
born only of a mother “versed in many sciences,” and 
Mayadevi satisfied this requirement; besides, she was well 
skilled in the arts.’” ` 
Widow re-marriage.—The position of a widow who wished 
for a second husband, has been clearly defined by Vatsyfiyana, 
There was no regular marriage for a widow; but if a woman 
who had lost her husband, was of weak character and was 
unable to restrain her desires, she might ally herself for a 
second time to a man who was a seeker of pleasures (dhogin) 
and was desirable on account of his excellent qualities as a 
lover, and such a woman was called a punarbhū. Vaātsyāyana 
quotes the opinions of several teachers as to how far, in the 
selection of her second master, the punarbia should he swayed 
by the excellence of the qualities of the man of her choice 
or by the chances of participating in the joys of life, and he 
concludes that in his opinion it was best for her to follow 
the natural inclinations of her own heart. The connection 
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with her was of a loose character and she enjoyed a degree 
of independence unknown to the wife wedded according to 
sacramental rites. When the punarbhi seeks her lover's 
house, she assumes the role of a mistress, patronises his wives, 
‘is generous to his servants and treats his friends with 
familiarity; she chides the lover herself if he gives any 
cause for quarrel. She shows greater knowledge of the arts 
than his wedded wives and seeks to please the lover with the 
sixty-four Kamakalas. She takes part in sports and festivities, 
drinking parties, garden picnics, and other games and 
amusements. She might leave her lover (x@yaka), but if she 
did so of her own accord, she had to restore to him all presents 
given by him, except the tokens of love, mutually exchanged 
between them; if she is driven out, she does not give back 
any thing.’ n 
The position of the punarbhū is therefore quite distinct 
from that of the wedded wife who participated with her 
husband in all religious observances and had to live with 
decency in the antahpura; the position of the punarbhū 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a wedded 
wife. In the king’s harem where there were separate 
quarters and suites of chambers for the various types of women, 
the punarbhiis occupied a position midway between the devis 
or queens who occupied the innermost apartments, and the 
ganikas and actresses in the outermost, and this exactly 
indicates also the position occupied by them in society. 
Vatsyayana indicates this in another place where he places the 
punarbha between the virgin (kanyā) and the courtesan 
(vesyz)"' and says that the establishment of sexual relations 
with either the courtesans or the punarbhiis was not considered 
as right, neither was it absolutely condemned, because pleasure 
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was the guiding motive in all such connections.’ It is clear 
that in Vatsyfyana’s opinion there could not be any second 
marriage of the widow. Manu, whose code must have 
received its present form about that time, declares in 
unmistakable terms that in the sacred texts concerning. 
marriage, the re-marriage of widows was nowhere prescribed. '™ 
Vatsyayana’s attitude towards the question of widow-re- 
marriage shows that in his days, public opinion allowed the 
widow to live with the man of her choice as his mistress, 
just as public opinion was not particularly nice or fastidious 
about making love to courtesans, but she could never receive 
the same regard, nor acquire the same position, as the married 
wife, 
About the question of marriage in general, Vātsyāyana 
gives ib as his considered opinion that for a man of any of the 
four varnas or castes, kāma or desire should be provided its scope 
in the acceptance, according to the prescriptions of the holy 
writ, of a maiden who belongs to the same caste as himself 
and who had no contact with any one before, and this, he 
says, leads to progeny and to fame and is also sanctioned by 
popular usage; and again, he affirms, in another connection, 
that when a maiden of the same caste, not given to any one 
before, is married in aceordance with the prescriptions of 
holy writ, then one secures dharma and artha, offspring, 
high connection, an increase of friends and partisans, and 
also genuine, untarnished love. He further adds definitely 
that the contrary procedure of marrying girls of higher castes, 
or of those who had previously been accepted by others, was 
absolutely prohibited, but that public opinion was indifferent 
with regard to connection with women of the lower castes 
(if not actually outside the pale of Aryan society), as also 
with widows and courtesans, for such relations were not 
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considered as amounting to marriage at all, but entered into 
merely for pleasure for its own sake.™ 
Anumarana,—Vatsyayana once refers to the anumaruna™ 
of a woman upon the death of her lover; perhaps it has a 
reference to the practice of sahamarana or dying with the 
husband, that is, burning herself on the same funeral pyre, 
but we cannot be sure about it upon such meagre evidence. 
female ascetics —Some women also took the monastic 
vow like men and lived upon the charity of the people. 
Nuns of the three main religions of India at the time are 
referred to in the Kamasitra. We have the Buddhist nun 
Sramana, and her Jaina sister, Asapana or keapanika; and 
associated with them we find the /a@past whom I take to be 
the woman who belonging to the Brahmanic faith, has 
renounced the world. Besides, we read of women who had 
their heads shaven (munda@h). All of them are generally 
spoken of as pravrajitas or bhikgukis, i.e., female ascetics or 
mendicants. It appears, from what Vatsyayana says, that 


these female mendicant orders did not enjoy a high reputation 


for morality; they are included among those who are declared 
to be company unfit for decent married ladies." Some of the 
mendicant women were proficient in the arts and their help 
was often sought by the xagaraka in affairs of love; the 
house of the dhiksuki often formed the rendezvous for lovers + 
she was often employed to carry messages of love and was 
regarded as a go-between who could easily create confidence 
and succeed in her mission, Viatsyaiyana, however, 
positively asserts that the love of the female ascetic was never 
to be sought for by a nāgaraka, though a former teacher had 
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expressed a contrary view.'™ All this does not imply that 
female ascetics were in general considered as depraved but 
that some of them abused the confidence of the public and 
thus forfeited the respect with which they had previously 
been regarded, just like some of the male ascetics 
and mendicants who erred from the right path, ™ and we 
learn from Kautilya that the respect which the parivrājikā 
or bhikeukt commanded in society was made use of in order to 
fish out political secrets." In Bhavabhuti's Malatimadhava 
we find the parivrajika, Kamandakti, represented as a highly 
respectable lady who took great interest in the love affair 
between the hero and the heroine and worked hard for its 
fruition. ‘This drama is an illustration, as it were, of the 
Kamasutra, and Bhavabhiti in this drama shows himself very 
well-versed in Vatsyiyana’s writings.™ 

Arts and Crafts —The age of Vatsyiyana being characterised 
by very refined tastes and esthetic perceptions, as we have 
seen above, there was joy and consequently beauty in life, 
and it was necessarily an age when the arts flourished and the 
crafts prospered. Vatsyfiyana’s na@garaka is a man of varied 
culture and from the picture that we have obtained of his 
life and surroundings, of his home and friends, and of his 
*sports and amusements, there can be no doubt that he was a great 
patron of the arts; in fact, it is evident that every one who 
aspired to be a member of cultured society, had to acquire 
some proficiency in poetry and music, painting and sculpture 
and to possess some knowledge of a host of minor arts, the 
twice sixty-four alas" enumerated by our author. This 
knowledge of the arts was evidently an essential part of his 


188 Ibid, p. 65 (sūtra 23); p. 67 (sūtra 32). 
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education and without this modicum of practical acquaintance 
with them he would not be respected, as Vatsyayana says, 
in the assemblies of the cultured and educated people.” The 
ideal nagaraka, according to Vatsyayana, was he who possessed, 
in addition to a healthy physique, good birth and independent 
means of livelihood, a knowledge of the various arts, who 
was learned and eloquent and was moreover, a poet, well skilled 
in telling stories, who was fond of all the literary and artistic 
competitions and festivities including gosthis and dramatic 
performances and above all, a person whose character was 
marked by largeness of heart and liberality, by affection and 
love, Skill in the sixty-four arts subsidiary to the Kamasitra 
as well as a knowledge of the Satras themselves was an 
essential part of the qualification of every cultured man and 
woman." To win a girl in marriage called for an exercise 
of many of the arts. A maiden had to be propitiated by rare 
and curious objects of art, by nicely recited romances and 
by sweet songs; if she showed a partiality for feats of “magic,” 
her favour was to be won by performing various tricks of 
legerdemain; if she manifested a curiosity for the arts 
(kalas), her lover must demonstrate before her his skill in 
them: the art of gathering flowers in bouquets, or weaving 
them into chaplets and garlands was specially to be 
cultivated.” ‘Tournaments in which a charming and rarely 
accomplished girl like Gopi was the prize of the victor 
(jaya-patākā),™ appear to have been held in cities ruled by a 
semi-republican government like that of the Sakyakula, 
If a man were uncultured and ignorant of the arts it would 
be a source of great sorrow to his wife who, Vātsyāyana 


» * . as» Kāmasūtra, p. 182 (sūtras 50-51), also p. 41 (sūtras 24.25). 
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suggests, might herself be more proficient in them than he. 
In the Lalifavistara we find that unless Siddhartha showed 
his skill in some of the arts (si/pas), Dandapani Sakya refused 
to give his girl in marriage to him, prince though he was,'™ 
It may easily be imagined that art in all its forms was likely 
to develop and prosper in a society where men and women 
were inspired by such ideals, and that at the same time 
the sciences that analysed and ministered to the manifold 
forms of artistic expression of this highly intellectual and 
cultured community also grew and were assiduously pursued. 
Not only erotics to which Vitsyayana devoted himself, but 
also the sciences of wsthetics and poetics received a great 
impetus during this period. Bharata’s Natyasastra appears 
to be a product of this age of wsthetic culture which reached 
its culmination in the great Kalidasa, the most careful student 
of Bharata and Vatsyiyana. 

literary Art.—We have already had evidence of the 
nagaraka’s good taste in house-building and architecture and 
also of his fondness for poetry and romance. He always 
had a poetical work on a table in his room, and we have seen 
from his skill at the gogthis where kéarya-samasyas or 
competitions in poetic skill were held every evening, that 
readiness in versification and a wide reading of poetical 
literature in general, formed the essential accomplishment of 
every one of the class to which he belonged. While wooing 
the maiden of his choice, he was expected to recite sweetly 
agreeable stories that would just apply to his case, or the 
romances of Sakuntala and Avimaraka and of the heroes and 
heroines of literature who had prospered in their loves. One 
skilled in reciting these stories and romances had, according to 
Vatsyfiyana, the best chance of success in love-making.™ 

- ess Kamasiitra, p. 254 (sūtra 52). 
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Painting.—The Pictorial art, ālekhyam, was one of the 
foremost of the sixty-four kalās cultivated during this period. 
Every cultured man had in his house a drawing board, 
citraphalaka and a vessel (samudgaka) for holding brushes 
and other requisites of painting. Pictures, cifrakarma, appear 
to have been drawn, as the commentator of Vatsyiyana 
explains, both on the walls (b/ifti) as well as on panels or 
boards (phalaka); Vatsyayana advises a lover who wants to 
attract the attention of the lady whose charms have captivated 
him, to put in places frequented by her, paintings 
(probably representing himself) done on panels;™ in another 
place we read of a kiss imprinted on a picture (citrakarma),™ 
most probably on a wall. For citrakarma or painting, the 
surface of the wall appears to have been most ordinarily used 
in ancient India, as appears from a passage in the Mudraraksasa 
where the futility of the earnest efforts of a statesman is 
compared to “the composition of a picture (cifrakarma) without 
the wall.”'* The same idea is found in the Zalilavistara 
where the daughters of Mara declare that it was easier to 
paint pictures on the sky than to tempt Bodhisattva.™ 
Bharata clearly refers to fresco-painting by the phrase 
citrakarma: he says that the walls of the theatre-hall were 
to be decorated with citrakarma after they had been carefully 
plastered, coated with lime and nicely polished, the paintings 
consisting of the representation of male and female figures, of 
creeper-patterns and a record of great deeds." It is fortunate 

‘*© Ibid, p. 32 and p. 44 (sutra 10). 
ia: gq gmana farsa: -frag 1—lbid, p. 292 (sūtra 20). 
ist Ibid, p. 111 (sūtra 31). F 
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that in our country where we have so few pictorial records 
of the past, the caves at Ajanta have preserved a few frescoes, 
the solitary survivals of this age of prolific artistic production. 

Vatsyayana speaks also of the akhyanaka-pata™ which is 
evidently a roll of canvas containing the representation of a 
short story in several scenes like the yamapata which was 
spread by a spy of Canakya before the people in Candanadisa’s 
house and was exhibited by him with songs;'’ we may add 
that the direct descendant of this yamapata may still be seen 
in the villages of Bengal. Balls with various designs painted 
on them in a variety of colours as also water jugs of various 
elegant shapes with many paintings, are mentioned by. 
Vatsyayana as welcome presents to a maiden whose favours 
one is courting.“ The Jalitavistara mentions a similar 
‘plaything for children, viz., jugs beautifully painted on the 
outside but containing valueless things within.™ 

According to Vatsyiyana a welcome object of presentation 
to maidens was a colour-box (pafolik@) containing the following 
colours :—-alaktaka (the red dye obtained from lac), manahéila 
(red arsenic), haritala (yellow orpiment), hiñgula (vermillion) 
and syamavarnaka; the last named appears to be a vegetable 
dye, black, blue or green because the word syama is used to 
signify all these colours. The commentator says that it means 
a powder used in painting, of rajavarta, a mineral substance.™ 
A painter surrounded by many cups (mallakas) of wet colours 
is referred to in Bhasa’s Carudatta.' Jayamangala quotes a 
beautiful verse apparently from a éilpasastra about the six 
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great requisites of painting, viz., “ knowledge of appearances, 
correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of 
feelings on forms, infusion of grace or artistic representation, 
similitude and artistic manner of using the brush and 
colours.” Bharata speaks of the pictorial representation 
of the feelings or rather sentiments, the rasas, by different 
colours, the erotic or amatory sentiment is represented by the 
éyama or dark colour spoken of above, the sentiment of mirth 
by white; the piteous sentiment is grey (kapota) and the 
choleric is red, the heroic is yellowish white (gaura) and the 
terrible, black; the repulsive is blue and the amazing, 
yellow.'™ 

Seulpture.—Sculpture flourished as much as painting in 
the age of Vatsyaiyana as is fully borne out by the numerous 
sculptural records that have come down to our time from that 
period. Vātsyāyana himself bears ample testimony to it: 
takshana, carving on wood or stone was one of the sixty-four 
arts and every na@garaka had in his house implements for 
working at it; similarly in every house there was a lathe and 
other arrangements for turning which, likewise, had its place 
among the sixty-four kalis. Vatsyiyana does not expressly 
mention an image of a god, but from what he says of the 
household temple where the gods were worshipped, of the 
worship offered and the gifts made to the deity to whom one 
was particularly devoted,“ it is apparent that such images 
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were familiar objects in his days. The Jalitavistara speaks 
of the numerous images of the gods that came down from their 
pedestals to do obeisance to the child Buddha when he made 
his appearance in the Devakula, the quarter of the palace 
occupied by the gods."* Besides these images for worship, 
representations in wood and stone of human beings, both male 
and female, purusapratima and stripratima—were used by the 
class for whom Vatsyaiyana wrote, for decoration and as 
appurtenances of love. Stands for placing images, or 
pindolikas, are mentioned by Vatsyayana, and life-size statues 
in wood or stone evidently stood on them in every nagaraka’s 
house, as Vatsyayana speaks of very familiar uses made of 
them by lovers who often gave an indication of their passion 
for a lady by slyly kissing or embracing a statue in her sight. 
Similar other uses of portrait-statues in the harems of 
kings have been indicated by Vatsyayana." In Bhasa’s 
Pratima-nataka (Act IIT) we read of the life-like 
representations of past kings ranged round a room as in a 
museum. 

The demand for beautiful dolls and play-things of which 
the girls in Vatsyiyana’s age appear to have been very fond, 
offered a vast field for the exercise of the plastic art. 
Vatsyfiyana advises a young man trying to win the affection 
of a maiden to present her with dolls (duhitrka) made of wood, 
horn, ivory, cloth, wax, plaster or earth. Erotic pairs of 
human figures made of wood might also be presented; such 
erotic pairs (mithunam) cut out of the leaves of trees were 
also sent by sweethearts to each other. Playthings liked 
by girls are miniature cooking utensils, small temples of the 
gods (devakula-grhaka), toy animals like goats or rams and 
playthings made of earth, split bamboo or wood, such as cages 
of birds. Small vinds, stands for images, ear ornaments made 
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of wax or whatever other objects of art might be demanded by 
the girl of his choice, must be presented by the man courting 
her either openly or in secret." 

Musie.—Three kalas appertaining to music, singing 
(gita), playing on instruments (vādyaæa) and dancing (nrtya) 
have been given by our author the first place in the list of 
arts; besides, there are two more—udakavadya or playing 
on cups filled with water in varying proportions and 
vinadamarukavadyani that is, playing on string instruments 
of which the chief was the vina and also on percussion 
instruments represented by the damaru.™ ‘This last most 
probably represents the earliest form which in course of time 
had evolved the mrdanga, which has lately been proved by one 
of our eminent scientists to be the most scientifically 
constructed percussion instrument ever used.” The mrdanga 
was already known to the Mah@vagga and ASvaghosa speaks 
of songs sung to the accompaniment of the mrdanga and of 
music produced on mydangas struck by the fingers of women, 
and the Zalitavistara mentions it again and again with other 
varieties of drums.” I am inclined to think that Vatsyfiyana’s 
damaruka stands here for percussion instruments in general, 
The vīnā even then formed the most popular of the musical 
instruments in India, as is apparent from the fact that it 
formed a necessary piece of furniture in the rooms of every 
nagaraka on which as we have seen, he played almost every 
evening. Such a viva in the room of Nanda reminds the 
bereaved Sundari of her dear absent husband,” and Bhasa’s 
Carudatta is overwhelmed by its merits and is enthusiastic 
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in its praises." Of wind instruments, the flute made of a 
bamboo reed (vamsa) is mentioned by Vatsyayana who praises 
it as capable of winning the heart of any girl when used in 
the way he prescribes," In the Buddhacarita and Lalitavistara 
it is called venu and is generally associated with the vind ; 
and women play upon it.'* We have seen that music with 
or without dances was enjoyed by our nagaraka every evening. 
The nagaraka’s sons received lessons in music at the gandharva- 
éala or college of music belonging perhaps to the city or to 
the gana or corporation to which he belonged. Sweet and 
ravishing songs delighting the ear, form, according to 
Vatsyayana, the readiest means of gaining the love of a man 
or a woman, and sometimes songs were specially composed 
containing a mention of the name and the family of the 
lover. Concerts (tūryya) are mentioned by Vatsydyana, 
in which a party of musicians of both sexes sang and played 
together on various instruments. A party of such players 
was sometimes strengthened by its head (rangopajivin) giving 
his daughter in marriage to a clever artist who could help 
in the concert. An actress (iksşaņnikā) is mentioned by 
Vātsyāyana as a very good carrier of love messages,’” because, 
as Carudatta says, a person making a living by the kalās, 
like her, must be very clever at all sorts of tricks.” 
Bharata says that sometimes on the stage the female parts 
were acted by men and an actress sometimes acted that 
of a man.” Some actresses were maintained by the king 
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and suitable quarters in the palace were set apart for 
them.'” 

Crafts.—In a society where both men and women wore 
ornaments, it was quite natural that the crafts of the jeweller 
(manikara) and the goldsmith (sauvarnika or suvarnakara) 
should prosper. The nagaraka, when going to his club or to 
his garden picnic, wore ornaments and the king did so on his 
formal visit to the queens every afternoon.” The statues 
that have come down from this age bear this out. It was, 
however, the demands of the ladies, who could not appear 
before their husbands without having ornaments on, that 
furnished the amplest occupation to the goldsmith and the 
jeweller. Some of the ladies decorated their whole person 
with ornaments. Those who could not afford to have pure 
gold ornaments had to be satisfied with those made of an 
inferior kind of gold alloyed with an inferior metal. Beyond 
a general mention of the alamka@ras Vatsyayana does not 
name other ornaments than rings which are very frequently 
referred to as tokens of love presented by lovers to each 
other.’ The Zalitavistara mentions a ring worth several 
lacs and a pearl necklace that was worth many times 
that sum. Carudatta’s wife also had a pearl necklace given — 
to her by her parents worth a lac.'* The testing of jéwels 
and coins (rupya-ratna-pariksa) was a useful art in this 
community and Vatsyiyana knows a Vaikatika,adiamond-cutter, 
whose craft was to purify or refine precious stones.'" Plates 
and other vessels made of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, are mentioned by Vatsyayana and were evidently often 
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used in the houses of the rich while those made of the baser 
metals, copper, bell-metal or iron were used by ordinary 
people; moreover, vessels made of earth, split-bamboo, wood 
and skins were in very general use.’™ 
Besides the jeweller, the goldsmith and the diamond-cutter, 
the dyer of clothes (rañjaka) also was an artisan who appears 
to have access to the inner apartments of the nagaraka’s house 
and to take orders from the ladies direct. -Blue and orange 
(colour of the kuswmbha flower) seem to be the dyes most 
fashionable; the dyer is by preference called the 
nilikusumbharanjaka, The yellow dye was also perhaps 
generally used, though the dye obtained from turmeric 
(haridra) provides a proverbial expression for denoting fickle, 
impermanent affection." Sundari, Nanda’s beloved wife, is 
described as weaving a garment of the colour of the ruby 
(padmaraga) which is no doubt the same as the kuswmbha 
colour of Vatsyayana, and in the Buddhacarita a lady is 
represented as wearing a blue dress.’ Earlier still, these 
very same dyes appear to have been in favour, The noble 
Licchavi youths who went out of Vesali to pay their respects 
to the great Buddha are described in the Mahavagga as wearing 
" blue, red and yellow robes besides white ones; the same work 
enumerates a number of other colours as being used by people 
living in the enjoyments of the world, though even there the 
blue, yellow and red are given the first place.'” The economic 
housewife is described by Vatsyayana as getting the rejected 
clothes of her husband cleaned and redyed and ther presenting 
them to the servants.” | 
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A number of artisans are mentioned by VatsyAyana as 
helping the nagaraka in the decoration of his person and thus 
in his quest of love, and are spoken of by Vatsyayana as his 
friends: among them we find in the first place, the florist who 
looks after his flower-beds, who makes garlands for his neck 
and chaplets for his head, and who helps him in preparing = 
floral decorations for presentation to his beloved."* Next comes 
the perfumer (saugandhika) whom, as we have seen, he 
patronised very liberally. Then we have the goldsmith, the 
betel-leaf-seller, as also the washerman, the barber and the 
wine-seller. The women-folk of these artisans were also 
regarded by him as his friends (mitra@ni).'"" This establishment 
of friendly relations between the wealthy na@garaka and the 
craftsman appears to indicate a great respect for the crafts 
which are nowhere in Vatsyayana spoken of as implying any 
inferior rank or position. 

The Position of the Ganikas.—In the age of Vātsyāyana, 
the Ganika, or the educated and accomplished woman about 
the town, occupied a peculiar position. Though belonging 
to the class of “public women”, still she appears to have 
been treated with special consideration. But it was not every 
courtesan that received this appellation: it was only when a 
woman of this class was marked out by high intellectual 
attainments, and striking pre-eminence in the arts that she 
won the coveted title of ganika. She must have her 
mind cultivated and trained by a thorough education 
(sastraprahatabuddhih) and Vatsyayana lays down that it is 
only when a courtesan is versed in both the series of sixty-four 
arts or kalas enumerated by him and is endowed with an 
amiable disposition, personal charms and other winning 
qualities, that she acquires the designation of a ganik@ and 
receives a seat of honour in the assemblies of men. She is 
always honoured by the king and is highly lauded by men 
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qualified to appreciate merit; her favours and company are 
sought for, and she becomes, in fact, the observed of all 
observers, a model and pattern for all.'™ In the Lalitaristara, 
king Suddhodana desires for the young Siddhartha a bride who 
was as much learned in the sa@s/ras and as accomplished in the 
arts as a ganika.""' Bharata’s Valyasastra which is a work of 
the same period speaks equally, if not more, enthusiastically, 
about the excellences of the ganik@. Bharata describes her as 
one who knows the practical application of various arts, who 
possesses a deep knowledge of many of the sciences (sdstras), 
who is skilled in the sixty-four falas and in dancing to the 
accompaniment of music, whose conduct is marked by respect 
towards superiors, by graceful and engaging manners, by 
charming gestures and sweet blandishments; who possessed 
strength and firmness of mind and at the same time modesty 
and a sweetness of temper; who is free from the characteristic 
defects of women; who speaks gracefully and clearly; who is 
clever in work and does not get tired—a woman possessed of 
all these rare qualities and accomplishments would be called a 
ganika,’* ‘'lhat she was regarded by Bharata as a woman of 
great education and culture appears from the fact that the 
ganika, when introduced as a character in a drama, is, according 
to him, to speak Sanskrit."“ The uses to which the ganika puts 
her money are also characterised by a desire for public good 
and her charity shows the noble tendencies of her cultured mind. 
The ganikās of the highest class, says Vatsyiyana, consider it 
as the highest gain to themselves when they receive sufficient 
money to spend on the building of temples, excavation of 
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tanks, planting of gardens, erection of bridges and of houses 
for sacrifice and ceremonies or the institution of permanent 
arrangements for the worship of the gods. They valued very 
highly any chance of giving away cows to Brahmanas, of 
course, through a third person, because no Brahmana would 
accept anything from a courtesan.™ | 

The ganika literally appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a gana or corporation, whose charms are the 
common property of the whole body of men associated together 
by a common bond, economic or political. Manu associates 
the gana and the ganik@ in one verse saying that the food 
offered by both were equally to be refused by a Brahmin." 
The gana might be a corporation of citizens, the 
nagarikajana-samavaya of Vatsyayana, like the one to which 
our nagarakea belonged, or it might be a political body like that 
of the Licchavis of Vaisali whose ganikā, Ambapalika, was a 
glory to their capital and was credited with all the virtues and 
qualities contemplated by Vatsyiyana and Bharata, thus 
testifying that their definitions were not fanciful and Imaginary. 
We read in the Mahāvagga that she was charming, attractive, 
graceful, possessed of a fine and tender complexion, generous, 
and proficient in dancing, song and music. The wealth and 
power that the ganike of Vaisali possessed and the position that 
she oceupied, were in no way inferior to those of the best of the 
proud Licchavis; her train was as numerous and as sumptuously 
decorated, her carriages were as magnificent, as those of the 
Liechavis against whom she drove up axle to axle, wheel to 
wheel, and yoke to yoke. Hgr presence made the city of 
Vaisalr shine forth in great splendour and glory, She 
constituted, as it were, a valued institution of the city, the 
high model of beauty and art thus set up hy the ganika of 
Vesalt roused a merchant of the rival city of Rajagaha to 
induce king Bimbisara to have this institution of ganika in 
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his own capital which suffered in this respect in comparison 
with the chief city of the ganarajya or republic of the 
Licchavis."“ It shows that in those early times ganikas were 
not so numerous as they became in Vitsyfyana’s days. But 
we observe that in the days of Katyiyana, the author of the 
Varttika-sttras of the grammatical school of Panini, there were 
already guilds of ganikas (ganikyam), as explained in” the 
Mahabhasya, just as we read of the ganikasangha in 
Vatsyaiyana.'" 

We may also note the fact that Buddha excludes from 
his fold the eunuch and the hermaphrodite, but not the 
ganika who does not appear to have been looked upon 
as a moral outcaste past redemption. The Buddhist religious 
books have hardly anything to say against Ambapalika, the 
courtesan of Vaisili, nor do they suggest that there was 
anything peculiar or out of the way in the favour that Buddha 
showed towards her. Reading the Vinaya Pifaka we are 
struck by the care and solicitude bestowed by the Buddha in 
order not to offend public opinion and to give a decent and 
respectable appearance to his congregation. He thought it 
disreputable and exceedingly revolting to the sense of common 
decency of the people to harbour sinners like the parricide or 
the matricide, but apparently he experienced no difficulty in 
ordaining a courtesan who had reformed herself; he could take 
her in without causing a shock to the moral susceptibilities of 
the people and in fact some of the noble sisters (7herts) whose 
inspired songs have been compiled in the Therigatha had 
reformed their life which befoye ordination was not quite above 
reproach. 

The position that the ganika enjoyed, may be explained 
by the fact that in a society characterised by sesthetic 
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refinement as was the age of Vatsyiyana, women who possessed 
special proficiency in the arts were respected for the value of 
their art, and their company was sought for by all lovers of art; 
the long training and education needed for the acquisition of such 
literary and artistic accomplishments as the ganika possessed, 
could not be obtained by a girl who was married and had to 
manage a household, especially as she was married rather 
early, though Vatsyfyana’s chapter on .courtship shows that 
many of them remained unmarried even after puberty. 
Moreover, it was certainly not considered decent for such 
a girl to attend the public schools of art or gandharva-ésalas, 
where the daughters of the ganikads received lessons in the 
arts, and formed, as Vatsyfiyana says, acquaintance with the 
sons of the wealthy citizens ;'* nor could any but very wealthy 
parents afford to give their daughters such education at 
home. Where the parents were very rich, as in the case of 
the daughters of princes and high officials, they did receive, 
as we have seen before, a thorough education in the arts and 
sciences. Gopi was as learned and clever as any ganmka, 
as the Jalifavistara says. Then again, the wedded wife, 
on account of her manifold duties in the household, could 
not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would like to; 
besides, the great regard for purity in the married woman 
and the strict and rigid rules that guided her conduct, even 
in the age of Vatsyayana, prohibited, as we have seen before, 
her receiving lessons in the arts except from her own 
husband: We see, therefore, that the ganikas like the 
Hetæræ in the Athens of Pericles, were generally ana 
educated and better skilled in the arts than the married 
women and the nagarakas, though they had devoted wives 
at home, as the ideal of a wife drawn by Vātsyāyana shows, were 
attracted by the intellectual and artistic qualities of the apie 
ganika, Such a noble soul as Bhasa’s Carudatta, though he ha 
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a devoted wife at home, who was ready to sacrifice the last 
bit ef her personal property for his sake and for whom he 
himself had a great regard, did not scruple to falling in love 
with the actress Vasantasena, and the J/rechakatika makes 
him even marry her.“ With such ideals of the «devoted 
wife as we have in Vatsyfyana and in Bhäsa's Carudatta, it 
cannot be said with any sound reason that the n@agaraka sought 
the company of the ganik@ because his life at home was 
miserable or unbearable, but evidently he was drawn by 
her accomplishments. Even the general public, who though 
they despised her for the life she led, tolerated her on account 
of her high artistic qualifications which they found many 
occasions to enjoy and appreciate at the prekshnakas or 
performances at the festive assemblies (samājas) such as we 
have described above. 

Conelusion.—We have thus seen that the nagaraka was 
a man of considerable intellectual culture and æsthetic 
refinement, but at the same time he was not very scrupulous 
with regard to sexual morality. He is the product of an age 
when wealth and riches were flowing into India through an 
extensive commerce with the east and the west and the picture 
that the Kamesiira furnishes of his life also shows the virtues 
and vices characteristic of such an age. In the first place we 
observe that this materialistic prosperity had led to the 
formation in the country of materialistic ideals that made 
more of the comforts of the world than of dharma or the life 
of discipline. ‘There are people, says Vatsyayana, who hold 
that the dharmas should not be practised, in as much as the 
fruits of such practice,—the rewards for these austerities, are 
only © prospective, and moreover they are doubtful and 
uncertain at best; who but a fool would give away to others, 
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what he has in his own hands, in the hope of some future 
gain? Better a dove to-day than a peacock to-morrow. 
Better a copper token ( Karsapana) that is certain than a piece 
of sterling gold—a niska—the acquisition of which is doubtful. 
Vatsyayana, of course, combats these ideas, but it shows that 
the materialistic ideals of pleasure are there in the country, 
though limited only to a small section of people, mostly to the 
Laukayatikas or materialists.'” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the age in which 
Vatsyaiyana lived was, as a whole, an age of gross materialism 
or that the whole of Indian society at the time bore this 
character; it will be a mistake to suppose that the nagaraka’s 
easy morality was even a main feature of the character of 
the majority of the people. In the first place, Vātsyāyana 
paints in his n@garaka the picture of a particular and limited 
section of the dwellers in cities. A xagaraka is a wealthy 
person who has received a liberal education in youth and has 
already earned a competence by inheritance or by personal 
endeavour, so that he can afford to lead the life of comfort and 
pleasure in a city. The class which he represents has lived in 
all ages and in all countries wherever economic prosperity has 
enabled a section of the people to command and enjoy the 
good things of the earth. His counterpart is not wanting in 
our modern days in countries which are rich in material wealth 
and where the people “ enjoy life.’ He can be traced with 
but few changes, and these only in details, in the salons of 
Paris and Vienna, of London and Berlin. In India itself, his 
successors, though not absolutely extinct, are but few, for the 
good reason that the abundance of material riches and the 
consequent joys of life out of which the n@garaka could grow, 
have departed from this country. 

Then, again, we observe that the character of the matron 
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was marked by firmness and purity, modesty and restraint, 
showing that the general ideals of society as regards sexual . 
purity had not suffered since the age of the Dharmasiitras. In 
fact it is apparent from what Vatsyayana says that the main 
current of social life had not undergone much transformation ` 
and that the ideals set up in the Dharma-codes still controlled - 
society. He asserts that the whole structure of society is 
upheld and maintained by the observance of the principle of the 
division of the people into varnas or classes and into asramas 
or stages of life. In this society one does not marry until he 
has finished his education; after marrying he lives the life of 
a good citizen and brings up a family, and in advanced years, 
retires from worldly activities and devotes himself exclusively 
to matters spiritual. The Brihmanas among the four classes 
were highly respected,-their blessings being considered as 
conducive to long life and glory."' Respect for the Vedas 
and the other Holy scriptures is insisted upon; it is declared 
that there is no room for doubting the validity of their 
teachings: in matters relating to life in this world, which 
ean produce visible effects, one has to guide oneself in 
accordance with the ordinances of the Sacred Codes; and in 
matters relating to the life beyond and producing effects 
beyond the physical vision of man, one is also guided by the 
prescriptions of Holy Writ such as the performance of 
sacrifices and similar other observances. It is declared that 
the authority of the sacred scriptures is binding with regard 
to dharma or the principles of right conduct which have to 
be learned from ruti, or the Vedas, and also from the assembly 
of men proficient in them.™ 
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Vedic sacrifices still appear to have constituted an 
important feature of the religious exercises of the people; 
along with other common occurrences of life sacrifices are 
mentioned by Vatsyayana as occasions when there was a 
gathering of people of both sexes and we are told that even 
the virtuous matron could attend such assemblies with the 
permission of her husband. The erection of sacrificial altars 
and houses, formed one of the most earnest desires of 
women, nay even of the courtesans. Sacrifices formed an 
indispensable part of the ceremony of marriage which, if once 
performed in the presence of fire, i.e., with sacrifices, could 
never be repudiated; this is declared as the rule upheld by 
all teachers and throughout his chapter on courtship and 
marriage, Vatsyayana advises a young lover, again and again, 
to ratify his marriage with the maiden of his love with 
sacrifices in the fire brought from the house of a érotriya, 
i.e. a man who keeps up the sacrificial fire constantly burning 
in his house and daily offers oblations in it. A person 
initiated for sacrifice (diksita) is also mentioned along with 
persons who have taken certain vows or have assumed the 
marks of certain sects of ascetics." This makes it abundantly 
clear that the sacrifices laid down in the grhya-sutras still 
held a prominent place in the life of the period when 
Vatsyayana lived and here he is corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. The inscriptions in Western India of the early 
centuries of the Christian era show that sacrifices on a large 
scale were performed at the time and munificent gifts were 
made to Bhiksus and Brahmanas even by persons of foreign 
extraction like Usavadita. Vatsyayana speaks of a thousand 
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cows given away to Brihmanas. Moreover the daily 
performance of bali-karma at the nagaraka’s house under 
the supervision of his wife shows still the influence of the 
grhya-sitras.”* Then again, the nagarekea, though a pleasure- 
seeker, was a worshipper of the Gods. We have already 
referred to the niche at the head of his bed for holding an 
image of the isfa-devaté or the deity to whom he was 
particularly devoted and also to the daily worship of the 
gods at the household temple. Moreover, he, and specially 
his wife, took part in fasts and observances whose number 
was apparently not insignificant. Besides, we have seen, 
how at regular, as well as irregular, intervals the public took 
part in grand religious festivals (giafa) often accompanied 
by processions of images and attended by men and women 
in large numbers. Even a courtesan considered it as the 
greatest happiness of her life (labhatisaya) to institute 
arrangements for the worship of the gods." All these facts 
go to prove that religious observances played a great part in 
the life of the people in Vatsyfiyana’s time, and that the 
Code of Manu had at the time acquired its full authority 
over the public mind as is shown by Vatsyayana who speaks 
of Svayambhuca Manu as the person who had taken up the 
Dharma section of Prajapati’s all-embracing encyclopredia 
and dealt with it in a separate treatise. Besides, Yajnavalkya’s 
great code, second in importance to Manu alone, is supposed 


to have been composed about the time when Viatsyiyana 
lived,’** 
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It was in this period, again, that Mahayana Buddhism 
grew and spread, and it must be admitted that the literature 
of the Mahayana school bears on its face the impress of this 
age of wsthetic refinement and culture. Its great preacher, 
ASvaghosa, sought to popularise his faith by writing dramas 
and magnificent poetical works instead of works on dry 
dialectics and abstruse theology. The few fragments that 
we possess of Asvaghosa’s dramas, Sariputraprakarana and 
others, show that in at least one of them the gantka played 
almost as important a part as in Bhasa’s Carwdatta, and that 
too In a work where Buddha himself makes his appearance 
with some of his dearest disciples, Asvaghosa was in the 
first place a theologian and a dialectician, as his Vajrasuchi 
would go to prove, but in an age of great zesthetic culture, 
he had to adapt himself to the refined tastes of his audience 
and so he sweetened the tasteless doses, of his dry theological 
doctrines with the honey of poetry and music, and he knew 
how to mix the ingredients with all the skill of a master. 
The Lalitavistara also has succeeded eminently in combining 
intense love and reverence for the Master with poetic skill 
and grace. The Divryaradane and the Mahavastu also appear 
to have received, at least, some additions in this era of kathas 
and a@khyanas of which we find a frequent mention in 
Vātsyāyana. 

In the next place, we gather from the philosophical 
literature of the age in which Vatsyayana lived, that it was 
one of intense philosophical speculation. Nagarjuna in the 
second century A.D. had established his Saayavada or 
Philosophie Nihilism and he was followed by a string of great 
logicians of his school. His success roused to activity all 
the orthodox schools of philosophy the representatives of 
which proceeded to compose new works, to write extensive 
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commentaries on the already existing texts, or at any rate 
to bring their systems up to date by fresh additions caleulated 
to combat successfully the new school that was gradually 
acquiring strength and volume. Whether we do or do not 
accept the conclusion of Prof. Jacobi that the Nyayadaréana 
and the Brahmasitra were originally composed between A.D. 
200 and 450, we have less reason to doubt him when he assigns 
to this period the old commentators, Vatsyayana, Upavarsa 
and Baudhayana (the V7yttikara) who were all working to 
bring their respective systems in line with the new ideas 
originated by Buddhist thinkers. Even the author of the 
Kamasitra has shown the prevailing tendency of the time 
by defining his general concepts and discussing the current 
theories about them in the approved philosophical method, 
and he has approached his subject with the detatchment of a 
scientific observer and the analytic skill of a subtle logician. 
Moreover, we must not forget that in the period embraced 
by the first four centuries of the Christian era, the 
Mahabharata was receiving the final form in which we possess 
it now,” 

There can be no doubt, then, that this age of great 
philosophical discovery and analysis, the age that produced 
the Lalitavistara and the code of Yajiiavalkya could not 
have been marked by a general low tone in moral life. The 
age to be studied as a whole requires a study of all sides of the 
Indian civilisation of the time based on a far ampler stock of 
materials than only Vatsyayana can supply. Vatsyayana's 
work deals with only one aspect of it and shows that his was 
an age of great intellectual activity in all directions, and the 
great thinker makes an analysis of the erotic feelings and of 
the elementary relations between the sexes in a right scientific 
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spirit: in doing so he naturally turned for illustration to the 
class that had cultivated this side of the humanistics for 
centuries, at least since the time of Panini, to whom as we have 
seen, the na@garaka was a familiar character. Vatsyaiyana does 
not cast a charm over illicit love, nor does he invest it with the 
halo of romance. He merely gives a frank and matter-of-fact 
account of the social sore, and proceeds to a masterly analysis 
of the psychology of the man who seeks such love—the 
jealousy, anger, hatred, passion, greed, selfishness that working 
within the brain of the human animal, cloud his judgment and 
pervert his tastes. He points out categorically that a scientific 
work (sastrva), dealing with a subject as a whole, must be 
exhaustive, but that is no reason why a particular practice 
described in it should be carried into effect; for example, the 
taste, the properties and the digestive qualities of doe’s flesh 
are given in medical works, but that is no reason why it should 
be adopted as an article of diet by sober men." He winds up 
his thesis by saying, “whenever, on account of the character 
of the subject dealt with, I had to speak about things that 
might smack of lust and desire, I have taken care immediately 
afterwards to censure and condemn them", and he adds that, 
he himself had followed the strictly pure life of a brahmacarin 
and had been deeply immersed in contemplation (samadhi) 
while composing the work for the benefit of the world and not 
for feeding the flames of desire. The ideal of life that he 
holds up, is that of a harmonious blending of the three elements 
—dharma, artha and kama—which sum up according to 
Indian ideas all human motives of action for the people of the 
world, He enjoins that a rightminded person should occupy 
himself with such actions as, while giving pleasure (ama), 
do not stand in the way of the acquisition of the good things 


wo For Vatsyfyann’s analysis of illicit love see Kadmasitra, pp, 60-65 (sūtra 6-22) ; 
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of the earth (artha), and at the same time do not disregard the 
behests of dharma, that is, as he explains, do not afford any 
ground for the fear of their being followed by evil effects 
hereafter. This is the same as the teaching of the 
Bhagavadgitā that God dwells in such desires as do not violate 
dharma. NVatsyayana thus emphasises the working out of the 
threefold functions of man ((rivarga) in such a way that 
there may be no conflict among these three, while he is not 
unmindful of the fourth or tinal good of mankind, viz., moksa=™ 
the ultimate release from the limitations that curb the eternal 
growth of his soul, 
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VALMIKI AS HE REVEALS HIMSELF IN 
HIS POEM, 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL AFPROACH. 


Dr. B. BARUA, M.A., D.Litr. (LONDON), 
Lecturer in Pali, University of Caleutta. 


- There are different ways of judging and appreciating a 
poem and one which has immensely influenced the civilisation 
of a great people, and the intrinsic worth of which is beyond 
dispute. These different ways can be conveniently reduced 
to a few and distinguished as falling under the following 
methods :— n 

1. Scholastic or critical. * 

2. Pshychological or psychogenetic. 

3. Historical. 
Let us examine what these methods signify, and ascertain 
how they, when judiciously combined, can help us to realise 
that a poem is nothing but a permanent record of the inner 
life of the poet and a reflection of the age and society in which 
he lived. 

l. . Scholastic or critical approach Under this we have 
to include two methods, ancient and modern. The ancient 
method is the method of its commentators which combines 
within itself an analytic treatment of poetry with philological 
dissection of words and traditional exegesis. ‘The commentators 
judge from outside whether or no the Aa@mayana is a great 
poem, whether or no it possesses all the characteristics of an 
epic poem, ‘They examine the central idea and point out how 
it animates and justifies the whole narrative, which also they 
put to the test so as to determine its suitability for the 
grandeur, of an epic (mahtikacya). They come to a conclusion 
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from a judgment of the propriety (qaucifya) of such 
indispensable elements of a great poem as grandeur of the 
subject, sweetness of the verses, the musie of the rhythm, 
the melody and majesty of tone, the loathing of the false 
and the base, combination of all the sentiments heightening 
the effect, striking situations with dramatic setting and above 
all the sublimity of the moral. The main task which the 
commentators set themselves is to explain the text and to 
reconcile from a traditional and theological standpoint, all 
the discrepancies that may suggest themselves. 

The modern method, on the other hand is partly critical 
and partly historical. It agrees with the ancient method 
in so far as it judges things from outside. While the ancient 
method tends as a rule to reconcile discrepancies, and defects, 
the critical method of the modern school seeks honestly to 
judge things as they are, detecting interpolations and 
determining the original form of the Epic. Weighing the 
internal and external evidences it attempts to fix the probable | 
date of composition with the further object of determining its 
importance as a literary composition and historical record. 

2. Psychological approach.—There is, beside the 
scholastic or critical, another method which is psychological. 
Instead of judging a thing from outside, it leads us to place 
ourselves somehow or another at the point of view of the 
poet himself, to see things as he would see them. The 
scenes, incidents, and characters which are all supposed to 
be real when judged from outside, are all regarded as mere 
creations of the poet’s imagination, when looked at from the 
standpoint of the poet himself. These, in other words, are 
considered, as mere devices whereby the poet reveals a history 
of his inner life and experiences, and portrays the state of 
society and civilisation under which he lived, moved and 
had his being. This method which we call psychological, 
is psychogenetic in so far as it seeks to trace the development 
of the poet’s mind. ; 
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3. Historical approach.—The psychological or the 

psychogenetic method, when judiciously applied, can help 
us just to have a communion with the poet or his inner life, — 
but it is not sufficient in itself to enable us to solve all the 
problems that are apt to arise in connection with the poet, 
his age, country and environment. The deeper problems 
of history still confront the critice—at what stage of Indian 
civilisation, the Ramayana with all its grandeur became 
possible and what effect it had on the culture of the succeeding 
ages. - 
In this paper I propose to approach the subject from 
a psychological standpoint. If instead of judging a poem 
from outside and judging it piecemeal, we are interested in 
judging it as a whole, the best and only method will be not 
to place ourselves outside it, but to place ourselves in_it, to 
coincide by intellectual sympathy with what is unique in it, 
and above all, to have a communion with the poet whose 
life, education, character and experience are in the background 
‘of his work. There is nothing more profitable, I think, than 
this kind of study. 

To proceed with our task, a word is necessary, at the 
outset, about the original form of the Epic, which is the only 
record which the inspired saint Valmiki has left of himself. 
Modern critics are of opinion that the Epic in its original 
form consisted of five books, II-VI, the first and the seventh 
being later additions. “ What was obviously a part of the 
commencement of the original poem, has been separated from 
its continuation at the opening of Bk. II, and now forms 
the beginning of the 5th Canto of Bk.I. Some Cantos have 
also been interpolated in the genuine Books.” This is the 
fruitful result of Professor Jacobi’s investigation as summed 
up by Prof. Macdonell.' Prof. Griffith remarks in the 
Appendix to his beautiful translation * :—" The Ramayana ends, 
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epically complete, with the triumphant return of Raima and 
his rescued queen to Ayodhya, and his consecration and 
eoronation in the capital of his forefathers”. Even if the story 
were not complete, the conclusion of the last canto of the 
sixth Book, evidently the work of a later hand than. Valmiki’s, 
which speaks of Rama’s glorious and happy reign, and promises 
blessings to those w ho read and hear the Ramayana, would 
be sufficient to show that, when these verses were added, 
the poem was considered to be finished. The Uttarakanda 
or Last Book is merely an appendix or a supplement, 
and relates only events antecedent and subsequent to those 
described in the original poem. Prof. Cowell observes* to 
the same end, “both the great Hindu Epics... esem.. end in 
disappointment and sorrow. In ‘the Mahabharata the five 
victorious brothers abandon the hardwon throne to die one 
by one in a forlorn pilgrimage to the Himalaya; and in the 
same way Rama only regains his wife, after all his toils, to 
lose her. It is the same in the later Homeric cycle—the 
heroes of the Iliad perish by ill-fated deaths......... But 
in India and Greece alike this is an afterthought of a 
self-conscious time, which has been subsequently — to 
cast a gloom on the strong cheerfulness of the heroic age” 

It will not be out of place to state the ——— 
whereby these scholars justify their conclusions. 

1. That there are two tables of contents in the First 
Book, cantos I and III, which do not tally with each other, 
and the first of which takes no notice of the First and Last 
Books, 

2. That the interpolations are so loosely connected with 
the main body of the Epic as to make the junctures easily 
detectable. à 

© 3. ‘That at least the Uttarakānda must be left out, as the 


Epic narrative had probably * its legendary prototype 4 
happy ending. 
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I cannot endorse these views without certain reservations. 
It seems to me that the end of the original epic was tragic 
and Sita’s disappearance into the bosom of the earth was 
very likely the culmination. Hence, the Uttarakānņndæ is a 
prodigious accretion round a nucleus which originally formed 
an integral part of the Ramayana. If we think that Vālmīki 
strictly reproduced in his narrative the outline of a Raima story 
as is said to have been narrated to him by Narada in the 
first canto of Bk. I, we are sure to labour under a great 
misconception. In that case, we would identify the Ramayana, 
which is an Epic, with the older bardic tales on which it was 
based. | 

After all the concessions that can possibly be made to the 
above arguments, I do not see how two entire books could be 
put aside as interpolations simply on the ground that there are 
two tables of contents which differ in certain details from each 
other, and the first of which does not mention the topics treated 
of in the First and the Last Books. To do so would be, I am 
afraid, to identify the narrative of Valmiki’s Epic with an 
older form of the Raima story put into the mouth of Narada. 
‘This cannot surely be done except by way of suggestio falsi. ‘To 
leave out the U¢ttarakanda on the ground that the Epic should 
have a happy ending like the Rama story of Narada would 
be as if to say that Valmiki’s was a simple and faithful 
reproduction of the outline of a story which he found ready- 
made in the country. The Ramayana must er hypothesi be 
judged as an Epic with its own moral and purpose, 
distinguishing it from the legendary basis, which had a 
different purpose altogether. Ifit can be rightly supposed that 
the starting point of an epopée is a striking moral which lends 
colour to, and determines the character of the narrative, 
composed of legends which are discordant in themselves but 
concordant as interwoven into a whole, the end suggested by 
the moral of the Ramayana must have been tragic. The older 
Rama story as found in the introductory canto of the Epic and 
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in the Buddhist Jataka, has a happy ending as all the folk- 
tales and the ballads which are still popular usually have. 
Scanning these two older Rima stories along with others to be 
found in the Mahabharata we see that they can all be grouped 
in either of the following two classes : 

1, Those that seek to represent — as an avatāra— 
a national hero and finished example of moral excellence. 
To this class belong the Rama Upakhydna of the Mahabharata, 
Bk. I, the Dasaratha Jataka as it occurs in the Jéalaka 
commentary and the Rama story of Narada incorporated in 
the Ramayana itself. 

2. Those of which the purpose is to ineuleate, by the 
example of Raima, the necessity and wisdom of keeping up 
one’s spirits and strength of purpose even in the midst of 
sorrow and trials. Such are the Rima stories of the Maha- 
bharata, Bk. III, cantos 277-291, and of the Dasaratha Jatakea 
as it occurs in the canonical Ja@faka Book. 

In neither of these two classes could be placed the Rama 
episode of the Ramayana, for it stands by itself and conveys 
throughout one central idea, or a moral, as we say, which 
Suggests a tragic end to the fable conveying it. It is stated 
in the introductory canto (canto IIT, Bk. I) that the loka 
which Valmiki uttered at a moment of sudden shock of grief, 
contained the moral, and that he proceeded thereafter to 
develop an epic out of the current Rāma story in the 
light of the teaching of the ésloka. The oft-quoted sloka 
reads : | 


ma nigada pratistham tvam agama sasvatlth samah 
yat krauica-mithunidekam avadhih kiamamohitam | 
which Griffith neatly renders, 


“ No fame be thine, for endless time, 
Because, base outcast, of thy crime, 
Whose cruel hand wae fain_to slay 
One of this gentle}pair at play!” 
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This prophetic utterance of Valmiki oné might take as a 
later invention, since it occurs in the introductory canto 
which is regarded as an interpolajion, But the fact remains, 
as we shall see anon, that this is the only tune which the 
Indian Epic keeps harping on, the one spirit which permeates 
the whole narrative. Indeed, the Epic narrative is not the 
bardic Rama story only but has been admirably done up with 
this one end in view by a harmonious combination of Nadrada’s 
Rama story and other episodes, all drawn from the great Indian 
stock of legends and exquisitely interwoven, That the Epic 
narrative and the bardic Rima story are not the same is 
clearly stated in the introductory cantos (Bk. I, cantos II 
and IIT). Here at any rate lies the answer why there should 
be two tables of contents instead of one; one table for Narada’s 
story (in canto I, Bk. I) and another for Valmiki’s narrative 
in canto ILI of the same Book. 

In this second table there is- mention of certain topies 
which are handled along with others in the Bāla and the 
Utiarakanda and so far as the Utlaraka@nda is concerned, it 
contains only one topic of the table, viz. the banishment of 
Sita, and its other details are not indicated in the table. In 
this table the item “ banishment of Sitä” comes just after the 
item “discharge of the legions.” Now, the discharge of the 
legions marks the close of Book VI which just precedes 
the Uttarakanda. The Ultarakanda, it is strange to say, does 
not take up the thread of the narrative, i.e. the banishment of 
Sita until after its first 43 cantos, which are digressions devoted 
to extraneous matters abounding in popular and mystical 
notions about the cycles of time, the origin of the Raksasas 
and: so forth, I think here is sufficient reason to believe 
that there was some basie fact which was wrought into a 
prodigious structure of fancy and mysticism. To wind up, I 
take the Utlarakanda as a whole to be an interpolation except 
certain cantos or portions which relate to the episode of Sita’s 
banishment and its sequel. Similarly the introductory cantos, 
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a few mythological legends ascribed to Visvamitra and the 
passages where there is an attempt to prove that Valmiki was 
a contemporary of Raima may be left out of consideration, The 
question of interpolations can partly be settled by a careful 
comparison of the existing recensions of the Ramayana, The 
interpolations wherever they occur, are to be regarded as the 
work of some unknown Indian Pisistratus. The rhapsodists 
who mingled their own songs with the Epic, must also be 
_ allowed a share in the growth of the original poem to its 
present dimensions. These later additions have their own 
value and historical importance. But the final question of 
interpolation cannot be settled without a close study of Valmiki 
himself. Hence the question arises, who was Valmiki and 
what was he. 

Prof. Wilson has gathered* the following information 
regarding Valmiki: “ Valmiki. was the son of Varuna, the 
regent of the waters, one of whose names is Prachetas. 
According to the Adhyatma Ramayana, the sage, although 
a Brahmana by birth, associated with foresters and robbers. 
Attacking on one occasion the seven Rishis, they expostulated 
with him suceessfully, and taught him the mantra of Rama 
reversed, or Mara, Mara, in the inaudible repetition of which 
he remained immovable for thousands of years, so that when 
the sages returned to the same spot, they found him still there 
converted into a valmika or ant-hill, by the nests of the 
termites, whence his name of Vālmīki ”. 

The current popular tradition about Valmiki is very 
much the same except that it attributes his conversion to the 
instrumentality of Narada instead of to that of the seven 
Rishis. Thus popular tradition and the Yogavasistha Ramayana 
representing Valmiki as a sage turned from a robber seek only 
to sing the glory and the chastening influence of the name 
Rama. They recognise by his quondam name Katnikara, i.e. 
wy ns, that spiritual faculties lie dormant even in the 
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hardened soul of a criminal and highway robber and that the 
soul can be awakened to conscience by the proper exhortation of 
a sadguru. They also inculcate that complete transformation 
of the soul is possible only by the redeeming power of faith, 
that the Alabaster of sin can only drop off by the sweet name 
of the Lord—Rama, Rama. The fanciful derivation of the 
name Valmiki from valmika or ant-hill is intended only to 
emphasize the rigid austerity of the sage. 

An earlier and less exaggerated account of his life can be 
gleaned from the Bala and Uttarakandas, the Books which we 
` have, with certain reservations, put down as interpolations. 
In the introductory cantos of Bk. I. and in the cantos of 
Uttarakanda where the story of Raima and Sita is continued, 
we perceive throughout a deliberate attempt to prove that 
Valmiki was a contemporary of Rima, in that his epic is 
stated to have been brought to a close a few years after 
Rāma’s return. from exile, and this is the one fact which 
sharply distinguishes the earlier account from the modern 
Indian tradition especially current in Bengal, that the 
Ramayana was composed 60 thousand years befors: Rima, 
Ram nā hote Ramayan, i.e. Ramayana when Rama was not” 
a proverbial satire on chimerical speculations. Although the 
accounts in the Bala and Uttarakandas complete each other 
and partly coincide, a distinction is to be made with regard 
to the motive in each. The Adikanda seems more concerned 
with the genesis of the Epic, and the Uttarakanda is more 
concerned with its recital throughout the world. I proceed 
to summarise from these two Kadndas all the main facts that 
can be gathered about Valmiki. | 

‘First, as to the Adikanda. Valmiki is introduced as a 
gifted saint who lived with Bharadvaja and other pupils in the 
solitude of a beautiful hermitage, not far from Ayodhya, in the 
sequestered valley of the Tamas& and the Ganges. He received 
from Narada the outline of the Rama story, representing Raima 
as an ideal man adorned with all the qualities of head and heart. 
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After finishing his bath in the Tamasa, he chanced to see in 
the adjoining forest a pair of krauficas at play with each 
other. Suddenly a cruel fowler shot an arrow and pierced the 
male bird. The krauñcãi was disconsolate and bitterly mourned 
the tragic separation from her mate. This painful sight moved 
the heart of Valmiki and the impious act of the fowler kindled 
wrath in him, and with a mingled feeling of intense sympathy 
and disgust, he burst forth quite unconsciously into a 
poetic utterance, a pronouncement of curse on the fowler. 
Returning to his cottage he brooded over the pathetic incident 
and mused on the loka that had expressed his shock of grief. - 
In this psychological moment the poetic vision dawned upon 
him. The inspiration came from Brahma himself urging 
him to convey the truth and pointing out the Rama story 
as the proper vehicle. Accordingly he set about to weave the 
instructive narrative of the Ramayana out of the Rama story 
with which he combined many other legends told by holy 
sages of old. When he finished his work, he became anxious 
to see it recited all over the world. In such a moment the 
twins Kusa and Lava, who were living under his protection, 
happened to come to him, In this princely pair of graceful 
voice, he found the first rhapsodists to whom he entrusted 
the task to recite his heroic song— 


““s+.seeeeees,im tranquil shades where sages throng ; 
Where tho good resort, in lowly home and royal court.” 


Kusilava carried out the task to the satisfaction of the master 
by whom they had been trained. This unheard of heroic 
song appealed to all and was received with favour wherever. 
it was chanted, even in the royal court of Rama himself. 
Next, as to the Ultarakanda. Vialmtki received with a 
fatherly affection the forsaken Sité in his hermitage where 
she had been helplessly banished. There she gave birth to 
the princely twins Kusa and Lava, who by a singular fortune, 
were brought up under the saintly care of Valmiki. They 
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were trained to recite the Ramayana and when Rima 
performed the Horse sacrifice, Valmiki accompanied by the 
twin rhapsodists visited Ayodhya where the princely singers 
drew the tears of the court by singing of the strange 
fate of which their mother the innocent Sita had been 
the victim. 

This is all the information we have of Valmiki from the 


two Kandas of the Ramééyana, and all that we have known 


may be summed up in a line,—that Valmiki was a Brihmana, 
an ascetic, a saint, a seer and above all a poet. These are 
the main facts of Valmiki’s biography, which, however, 
have no meaning except when studied in connection with 
the history of his inner life—his mind and thought revealed 
in his great work. 

If we judge of his personal history from his 
poem and from his poem alone, we may be involved 
in uncertainty in every detail, but there is one 
statement which can surely be vouchsafed as certain, 
viz., that he was a man with all his good qualities and 
limitations. | 

The popular belief that Rima was an avalara seems to 
have been gaining ground in the time of Valmiki and it 
was through the agency of the rhapsodists that this belief 
was fast assuming a theocratic character. In spite of the 
unavoidable influence of the existing ballads deifying Rima, 
Valmiki was one of the many sages of popular tradition 
whose standpoint was pre-eminently human. He was anxious 
to represent Riima more as an ideal man than as a god 
incarnate; at any rate he emphasized mainly the human 
side ‘of Riima’s personality. Wherever he had to portray 
Rama’s character, he was careful to safeguard his own 
position by comparing him and not identifying him 
with all that is known as the most potent among natural 
forces, nor with the highest in nature. As a matter of 
fact he always employed in such cases the particle iva 
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which means “like unto.” Let us take a few instances. In 
Book II, canto 1, Rima and his three brothers are all said 
to have sprung from king Dasaratha and to have clung 
around their affectionate father like four arms. This concep- 
tion underwent a change at the hands of the rhapsodists 
who pictured the sons of Dasaratha as the four portions of 
the substance of Visnu, the four-armed god, separately 
incarnated. In the same canto Rama is said to have become 
among men as good as the self-sprung God (Svayambhuriva 
bhitanam babhiva gunavattarah). Again Raima is spoken 
of as being, in wisdom, like Brhaspati, and in strength, like 
Sacipati, who shone with virtue as the sun shines gloriously 
with his rays, and shone, indeed, with all the virtues like 
unto the Lord of the Universe, and him the world might 
claim as its lord (Lokanaithopamam natham akamayata 
medini). In the same way and in the same canto Bharata 
and Satrughna are likened to the great Indra and Varuna 
(Mahendra-Varunopamau). It may be noticed that the 
Benares recension of the Ramayana is wanting in that 
Sloka of the Bombay edition where the Eternal Visnu is 
represented as promising to descend into the world of 
men in response to the prayer of the distressed gods who 
had appealed to him for the destruction of Ravana. In 
fact we meet with a clearer statement from Valmiki in 
Book VI, canto 117 (Bombay edition), proving that he 
considered Rama to be a man, for in reply to Brahma, who 
came to remind him of his divine origin and former 
position as the Lord of the Universe, Raima is made to 
say :— i 

“I consider myself to be a man, Rāma the son of 
Dasaratha. Who really I am, and from whom I have been, O 
Lord, tell me (only) that.” 

Thus the task of Valmiki seems to have been to bring 
out what moral perfection man may reach or what ethical 
and social ideals man may pursue, by purely human strength 
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(parākrama). Himself a man, Valmiki naturally viewed 
things as man, and what is more, asa moral man. To be a 
moral man and not a man only, what are the principles to 
follow and what the duties and obligations to fulfil? Valmiki’s 
reply is, one must be a whole man, who should be judged in 
his relations with his own past tradition, present education, 
family connection, social environment and public duties and ` 
religion. He must not be under the control of time and 
fate in order to distinguish himself from animals and from 
man in the lower stage of civilisation, he should conform to 
a standard of conduct, i.e. he should be ātmavān, self-reliant, 
having powers to control himself. This standard or Dharma 
to which he has to conform must be such as not to conflict with 
the general dictates of conscience, the established usage of a 
civilised society and the higher principles of religion. He 
must act in accordance with this principle, in whatever 
walks of life he may find himself and stand by and die for 
that principle. All this Vālmīki seeks to illustrate by his 
description of the slaughter of thè demons, who had menaced 
the religious life of the hermits. The episode of Surpaņpakhā 
in the dAranyakanda serves also to bear out this view-point of 
Valmiki. Surpanakha, “the winnow-eared ” sister of Ravana, 
impelled by her animal instincts and with all the wiles and 
witchcraft of a savage, had dared to encroach on the rights 
of Sitä, by virtue of which she could expect that her lord 
would always be devoted to her, and to impose her barbaric 
ideal on the Aryan civilisation. Surpanakha& sought the 
favour of Rima in the presence of his wife, and when 
asked to court the love of Laksmana, his younger brother; she 
ran to him, who again referred her back to Rama in utter 
disregard of all decorum or female modesty. In spite 
of her being told that he could not oblige her, as he was 
already married, she persisted by the boast of her wild beauty 
to prevail upon Rama. When all her gentle persuasion 
failed, she had recourse to threats, Nevertheless she was 
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rejected; and when she fell upon Sita with her demoniac 
fury, and andrya-like grudge, Rima was made to utter the 
following command : 


"* Ne’er should we jest with creatures rude, 
Of savage race and wrathful mood, 
Think Lakshman, think how nearly slain, 
My dear Videhan breathes again. 

Let not the hideous wretch escape, 
Without a mark to mar her shape ; 
Strike, Lord of men, the monstrous fiend 
Deformed, and foul, and evil-miened.” 


Though Valmiki raised the scale of civilisation by setting 
up a high standard of morality and duty, and sharply contrasted 
. the civilized man from the brute and the savage, who are in 
a state of nature, he did not fail to impress the necessity of 
living in conformity with the simplicity of nature, and this 
simplicity is the one expression which characterises the life 
of the poet and can furnish a key to the appreciation of his 
great poem. Simplicity of conduct, simplicity of manners, 
simplicity of thought mingled with the simplicity of words, 
diction, metre and all the rest, That which adds grace to 
the character of a person, man or woman placed in high 
position is this one element,—natural simplicity, the simplicity, 
namely, with which we are all born. In the characters of 
Rama and Sita he has placed side by side the two aspects of 
life contrasted as stern und simple, the one full of heavy 
responsibilities of public duty, the other sweet with the 
tender cares of a wife which has a chastening influence on 
the husband and on which depends the domestic happiness 
of man, | Pare | | 
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And so in his own life we sce the rigid austerity of 
a hermit contrasted and harmonized with the simplicity 
of nature, as is evident from his vivid description of the 
hesmit life in the Aranyakanda. The contrast and harmony 
of rigidity of religious life and the simplicity of nature is 
apparently contradiction in terms. But how the austere 
mode of discipline could exist side by side with the 
tender emotions and the simple beauty of nature can 


well be illustrated by what Rama said at the sight of 
Agastya’s aérama :— 


“* How soft the leaves of every tree, 
How tame each bird and beast we see! 
Soon the fair home shall we behold 

: Of that great hermit trang uil-souled. 
The deed the good Agastya wrought 
High fame throughout the world has bought. 
I see, I see his calm retreat 
That balms the pain of weary feet. X 
Where white clouds rise from flames beneath, 
Where bark-coats lie with many a wreath, 
Where sylvan things, made gentle, throng, 
And every bird is loud in song.” 


This is what appeals naturally to the man who comes from 
the hot hubbub of town life to the quiet vicinage of a religious 
home in the forest. Again, when Rama and Sita had reached 
the Paficavati, attracted by its charm, Sita, the simple child 
of nature, true to her instinct, broke forth into the following 
utterance :— 


ie Ry “ See, see this smooth and lovely glade, 
-o Which flowery trees @ncircling shade : 
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Do thou, beloved Lakshman, rear 

A pleasant cot to lodge us here. 

I see beyond that feathery brake 

The gleaning of lilied lake, 

Where flowers in sun-like glory throw 
Fresh odours from the wave below. 
Agastya’s words now find we true, 

He told the charms which here we view 
The spot is pure and pleasant : here 
Are multitudes of birds and deer. 

O Lakshman, with our father’s friend, 
What happy hours we here shall spend! ” 


We feel as if Valmiki himself had spoken through gentle 
Sita the very words which he himself would have uttered 
at the sight of the charming Indian forest. Verily, it is he, 
in whom there is such simplicity, who can discern the purity 
of human soul when in tune with the whole of nature. In 
Book I, canto 2, Valmiki is represented as expressing to his 
pupil Bhairadvaja, 


“ See pupil dear, this lovely sight, 
The smooth-floored shallow, pure and bright, 
With not a speck or shade to mar, 
And clear as good men’s bosoms are.” 


These words put into the mouth of Valmiki, occurring as they 

do in introductory canto may not have been actually uttered 

by him. Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that the 

rhapsodists understood Valmiki out and out and fittingly 
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ascribed them to him; for verily his was the good man’s heart 
clear as the transparent water of the Tamasā, truly gifted was 
he with that boon of nature-simplicity, whereby he could 
have a clear vision of the Divine. 

The Ramayana does not contain much information 
regarding the early years of Valmiki, but it may be surmised 
from his patriotic and minute account of Kosala, her capital 
Ayodhya, her benevolent ruler, her wise ministers, her happy 
people and abundant riches, that he was an inhabitant of that 
country, which he was never tired of painting in extravagant 
colors :— 


“Gn Sarju’s bank, of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 
With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 
There, famous in her old renown, 
Ayodhya stands, the royal town, 
In bygone ages built and planned 
By sainted Manu’s princely hand 

. . . . 
King Dasharatha, lofty-sovled, 
That city guarded and controlled, 


a . . k 
As royal Indra, throned on high, 
Rules his fair city in the sky. 
She seems a painted city, fair, 
With chess-board line and even square.” 
(Book I, canto 5.) 


At least Kosala seems to have been the country where he had 
spent the greater portion of his life. He certainly knew of 
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a few other countries, eg., Anga, Magadha and Kasi in the 
east, Sindhu, Sauvira and Sauristra in the west and the 
distant kingdom of Asvapati Kekaya in the north-west, and 
such other countries which were linked with Kosala “by 
matrimonial alliances and bonds of friendship. He was 
probably educated at Taxila, the ancient seat of Brahmanical 
learning, where he had the good fortune of mastering the Vedas 
together with all the auxiliary sciences and arts. At any 
rate he appears to have been familiar with two routes whereby 
a person could travel from Ayodhya to Rajagrha, the capital 
of Girivraja, perhaps the older name of Taksasila. Speaking 
of these two routes, Lassen’ points out that the one taken 
by the envoys despatched from Ayodhy& was shorter than 
the route by which prince Bharata returned from the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle Asvapati Kekaya in the 
Punjab. Although the existing recensions of the Ramayana 
differ to some extent as to the enumeration of the principal 
stopping places on the roads, such an elaborate description 
of them as we obtain from VAlmiki’s poem cannot be expected 
from a person who was not intimately acquainted with 
them. Perhaps he was engaged for a number of years as 
a councillor in the court of Ayodhya, faithfully discharging 
the important function of a judge and jurist. At all events 
there is no other inference to be drawn from the intimate 
knowledge which, as the Ramayana shows, he possessed of 
the onerous duties of ministers and other functionaries of 
the state. A further proof to be adduced in support of 
our surmise is that he represented among the ministers 
of “king Dasaratha those sages and saints, Vasistha, 
Vamadeva, Jayanta, Vijaya, Dhrsti, Siddhartha, Arthasidhaka, “ 
Dharmapala, Asoka, Jābāla and Sumantra whose views 
should be authoritative in the Indian treatises on morality, 
law and polity. 


$ * Indische Alterthomabunde, Vol. I, p, G24. 
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| The Ramayana abounds in descriptions of the duties of 
kings, which cannot but remind one of the teaching of 
Brhaspati, the views of whose school still survive in a Sittra 
called after his name and are referred to in Kautilya’s Science 
of Polity as well as in the Mahabharata. I am referring 
here to those passages where Valmiki enjoined that a king 
should, defying time and fate, be &(mardan and discharge all 
his duties with the one object of safeguarding the material and 
spiritual advantages of his people. Even if it be not allowed 
that he held the post of a minister or a judge, it cannot be 
denied that at least he was a citizen conversant with the art of 
government and juristic thought. This is corroborated by 
the central idea running through the Ramayana, which is 
nothing but a juristic conception of right, widened in scope 
and utilised for a spiritual purpose. The loka “ma nisgida 
ete.”, which was the starting point of the Epic teaches, if 
I rightly understand it, that we have no business to encroach 
on the rights of others, even of the meanest things, to enjoy 
happiness in their own share and in their legitimate ways, 
and that any one who violates this rule, is to be looked 
down upon as a base outcast and punishable by law. King 
Dagaratha shot an arrow at the Andhamuni's son who came 
to draw water for quenching the thirst of his blind parents, 
mistaking the sound of the pitcher for the trumpet of a thirsty 
elephant. Although it was not a conscious crime of the king, 
he was cursed by the sorrowing parents that he must share 
the same fate. The underlying arguments with which Valmiki 
justifies the fateful curse is that Dasaratha interfered with 
the right of the blind family to live happily and suffered in 
consequence. Likewise was Surpapakh&i punished as she 
endeavoured to encroach on the conjugal right. of Sita& in 
tempting Raima to marry her. In the same way Ravana with 
his family and people went to destruction, because he had 
madly violated the divine right by which the princely pair 
‘in exile had sought to live in the Dandaks. forest. That 
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Valmiki’s standpoint is Brahmanical and juristiec is borne out by 
the fact that he, inspite of his teaching the dasakusalakarma, 
ahimsa and the rest, justified slaughter under unavoidable 
circumstances, ¢.g.in the case of Agastya (Book ILI, cantoss), 
who devoured the demon Vatapi and killed his brother, 
although it was quite inconsistent with the hermit life that 
Viewed every creature with sympathy, Herein Valmiki 
differed from the Jainas and the Buddhists, who under no 
pretext gave sanction to an act of slaughter. Thus Valmiki 
explained Aims as wrath without provocation (Book III, 
canto 9, loka 4). The expressions put into the mouth 
of Sit& in this canto may serve to bring out Valmiki’s 
position as to the import of ahimsa. Hearing that Rima had 
pledged himself to slay the Rdaksasas, who continually 
disturbed the peaceful life of the hermits and were a constant 
source of terror to them, Sit& sought to dissuade her lord 
in these words: 


“ Mayst thou, thus armed with shaft and bow, 
So dire a longing never know 
As, when no hatred prompls the fray, 
These giants of the wood to slay : 
For he who kills without offence 
Shall win but little glory thence. 
The bow the warrior joys to bend 
Is lent him for a nobler end, 
. . - . 
The noblest gain from virtue springs 
And virtue joy unending brings. : 
All earthly blessings virtue sends ; 
On virtue all the work depends,” 
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In the Ramayana we feel throughout a deep religious 
sense of duty, right and justice, of which the tone is 
intensely moral, and devoid of all subtleties of Anviksaki 
or * speculative philosophy. A good common sense runs 
through his poetry. He has nowhere taken notice of’ the 
views of speculative philosophy except in the single instance 
(Book IJ, canto 109) where Jabala, pretending to be a 
Nastika, tries to persuade Rama to return to his father’s 
capital with arguments drawn from a philosophy well-known 
as Cirvika or demoniac. And in vehemently criticising and 
reproaching Jābāla, Raima only voiced the feeling of the 
poet, who had no patience with the views of speculative 
philosophy, which were far remote from common sentiments 
“of mankind and which discredited by sophistry and false 
logic all established social and religious institutions based 
upon common sense. 

Another distinetive feature, which marks Valmiki out 
as a Brihmana jurist liberal in principle, is that he places 
everywhere the society above the individual. At the same 
time without disturbing the social order, he was ready to afford — 
every scope for the free growth of the individual mind and 
character. Let us take twoinstances. First in the story of the 
Rsyasrniga, (Book I, cantos 9-10), Valmiki is not sorry that 
the princess Santa tempted the hermits son Rsyasrniga or 
that the latter being the son of a Brahmana sage agreed to 
marry a Kshatriya princess. He was liberal enough to allow 
the Kshatriya lady to participate im all that concerned her 
lord, even in the home sacrifice. He did not hesitate to urge 
the sage Vibhandaka to greet his daughter-in-law, although 
of -the warrior caste. But he compelled Rsyasynga to 
undergo a rite of penance, because he had left the hermitage 
in his father’s absence. Similarly in the case of Sita, 
Valmtki had no objection that Sita, when rescued from Lanka 
should go through the ordeal of fire, as a proof to society of 
T her unsullied honour. Rama was satisfied and returned in 

* . 
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course of time with his lady to Ayodhya, where they spent a 
few happy years. And when again she was banished at 
a most critical period of woman's life, in order that the 
people might be pleased, Sita took counsel not to commit 
suicide thinking that patience was the greatest virtue of 
a woman and that it would have been rash on her part 
to kill herself with the future descendants, who would 
continue the line of Raghu. The poet was aware that there 
was a limit to patience, and when Sita, being recalled by the 
general assembly of the people, was again asked to undergo 
the same fire-ordeal, the poet took up as it were the cause of 
Sita; this time she must not submit, innocent and pure that 
she was, to the tyranny of the rule of the majority ; and if 
the society did not appreciate goodness and was bent upon 
crushing a guileless creature, the poet argued that she must 
bid goodbye to this wicked world rather than submit to its 
base tyranny; that she must in such a case prove to the 
world by bravely facing death that soul ever triumphs over 
the body. She died, the mother earth opened up to receive 
in her bosom the dear child, the gods from heaven rained 
down flowers; and it was not till then that the foolish multi- 
tude appraised her for all she was worth, as in the parallel 
and more historical instance of the Prophet of Nazareth and 
the wise Socrates of Athens. 

When Valmiki turned an ascetic, and under what circum- 
stances, it is difficult to say. It was probably following the 
usage of the time that he withdrew from the world at the 
third period to spend his closing years in the practice of 
penance and meditation. ‘There is reason to believe that he 
built his hermitage in the vicinity of Kosala where, not, far 
from the coufluence of the Jamnaand the Ganges, he con- 
ceived, developed and finished his epoch-making Ramayana. 
He lived inatime when the different Brahmanical settle- 
ments had been scattered over the country between the Ganges 
and the Godavari, and one need not be surprised that he had - 
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left the memoirs of his personal experiences in the vivid 
account of the wanderings of Rama from the hill of Citrakiita, 
in the north, to Janasthana (modern Nasik), to the south, about 
seventy-five miles to the north-west of Bombay. He was 
perhaps not acquainted with that great trade route extending 
from Kosala to Patitthina, modern Paithan near the Godavary, 
nor with the Dakkhinapatha, of which an interesting account, 
with its main stopping places, is to be found in the prologue 
to a Buddhist canonical book of poems, the Parayanavagga. 
He had no first-hand knowledge of the countries that lay to the 
south of the Godavari. He has broadly distinguished them 
as Kiskindha and Lanka inhabited by two different races, 
the monkeys and the demons, differing in culture, character 
and religion. As, in „the parallel instance of the Buddhist 
Valahassa-jataka, the women of Lanka are denounced in the 
Ramayana as wanting in morality and female modesty. But 
as regards Kiskindhya, Valmiki recognises that her apish 
inhabitants had a strong political organisation, social order 
and Aryan faith. On the whole his description of Kiskindha 
and Lanka is to be regarded in the light of the following 
remarks of Griffith : 

“The people against whom Rama waged war are, as the 
poem indicates in many places, different in origin, in civilisa- 
tion, and in worship, from the Sanskrit Indians; but the poet 
of the Ramayana, in this respect like Homer, who assigns to 
Troy customs, creeds and worship, similar to those of Greece, 
places in Ceylon............names, habits, and worship similar 
to those of Sanskrit India.” 

Thus the Ramayana has sufficient indication that Valmiki 
was a Brahmana jurist and ascetic, whose life was spent within 
the city walls and the far-off hermitage, the two foci of | 
the ellipse in which his whole life moved. His poem, though 
wanting in the details of the daily life of Indian people at 
large, preserves a true picture of Indian life at its best. How 


long he lived none can tell, but he did not live in vain, and 
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— lived long enough to enjoy that rightly won fame 
— by Brahma in these words :— 





em ie As long as in these firm set land . * 
The stream shall flow, the mountains stand, * 
* = o long throughout the world, be sure, 
The great Ramayan shall endure. 
While the Kamayan’s ancient strain y 
ss Shall glorious in the earth remain, 
bi at To higher spheres shalt thou arise ; 


And dwell with me above the skies.” 


— 
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A MYSTERIOUS COINCIDENCE IN THE HISTORY 
ù OF THE MAHOMEDAN WORLD. 


KALICHBEG F. MIRZA, 
Retired Deputy Collector, Hyderabad (Sindh). 


According to the Philosophy of Pythagoras, number is the 
essence of everything that exists in the universe. Again, in 
accordance withthe Pythagorian theory of opposites, numbers 
may be good or evil, straight or crooked, bright or dark, at rest 
or in motion, right or left, square or oblong, one or many, 
odd or even, limited or unlimited and masculine or feminine. 
The perfect union of these ten “ pairs of opposites ”, constitutes 
what is called “ harmony ”. 

The oriental philosophy of numbers is chiefly based on 
this Pythagorian philosophy, and according to it some numbers 
are lucky and some unlucky. The mysterious Arabian science 
of Jafr (used in making amulets and charms) is based on 
this mystic property of numbers. According to this the 
number siz is very unlucky, as it comes between five and 
seven, both of which are lucky. 

The peculiarity of this number six is that it is universally 
supposed to indicate death, danger, violence, distress and 
confusion, in short misfortune of every kind, According to 
the Bible and the Koran, the world was made in six days. 
There are six directions or cardinal points in all—north, 
south, east, west, zenith and nadir, The world is called 
serai-shashdar (a six-doored inn) in Persian. There are six 
planets revolving round the Sun, according to the ancient 
astronomers. Of these the sixth, or Saturn, is regarded as 
extremely unlucky and is therefore called the “bloody star”. 
According to Mahomedans there have been six great Prophets 
in the world, viz, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moak, Jesus and 
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Muhammed. All these points are regarded as the signs of the 
universality of number six. 

The Persian phrases shash-panj (five and six) and shashdar 
(six doors) connote distress and confusion. The Sindhi phrases 
chakko, chak padn and shashdar mean the same thing. The 
English phrase “to be at sixes and sevens ” also indicates 
disorder, And a person having six fingers and six toes is also 
considered unlucky, at least by oriental people. 

The six follies of science are well-known, to which from 
time immemorial high intellects have applied themselves in 
vain, and which are always believed to be impossible or next 
to impossible. They are (1) the quadrature of the circle, 
(2) the multiplication of the cube, (3) the perpetual motion, 
(4) the philosopher's stone, (5) magic and (6) judicial astrology. 

There are six schools of Indian philosophy, viz., Nyfya, 
Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimaimsi and Vedanta. There 
are also six types of Indian music and each again has six 
minor divisions,—the six ra@gas and thirty-six ra@ginis. 

From the early days of Christianity, I mean in the Aposto- 
lic age, not only the number six, or six units were considered 
bad and unlucky, but six tens and six hundreds also; and 666 
was the worst number possible in the world, as it represented 
Anti-Christ. It is the numerical value of the name, if 
written in Hebrew, of the Roman Emperor Nero, who had 
instituted a persecution of the Christians, and for that reason 
he was believed by many Christians to be the Anti-Christ of 
the Apocalypse returned tọ life, for, it was written therein, 
that the Anti-Christ would be an emperor, who had reigned 
once already and the whole wickedness of the world or 
of the Roman Empire, which represented the beast, was 
concentrated or embodied in him.’ 

There is a well-known couplet in Persian, which says 
that a parricide is not fit to be a king, but if ever he happens 

' A similar idea waa started at the beginning of the Great War with regard to the 


German Emperor, Withelm il, * 
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to be a king, he will not last longer than six months. Some 
instances where this couplet was justified may be quoted. 
The Persian king Khusro Parviz, the well-known lover of Shirin 
and the rival of Farhad, was killed by his son Shiruyeh, who 
succeeded him, and who died of the plague, exactly six months 
later. Another instance is that of Mirza Ulughbeg, the Tartar 
king in the 9th century, who was killed by his son Abdul Latif, 
who succeeded him. This Abdul Latif was himself killed by 
his younger brother Abdul Aziz exactly six months later. 

A few years back when I started writing the history of 
Sindh, I noted accidentally that every sixth ruler of that 
province, from amongst the different dynasties of Mahomedan 
rulers, had either been deposed or murdered or had voluntarily 
abdicated or had resigned the throne or had proved to be the 
last of the house to which he belonged. This was the 
case not merely with the first sixth ruler, but with every 
other sixth after him too, i.e., the 12th, 18th, 24th, etc., if 
the dynasty continued so long. 

At first I took this to be only an accident in the case 
of the last two dynasties of the rulers of Sindh, viz., the 
Kaloras and the Talpurs. But subsequently I found it 
to be applicable to all, from the very beginning of recorded 
history. In view of the evil propensities attributed to the 
number six alluded to above, I noticed that this number was 
unlucky for kings in general, and that it had proved unlucky 
for Mahomedan kings in particular, but I could not account 
for it. Reading the histories of other Mahomedan countries 
I observed that this mysterious coincidence had already been 
noted by some earlier writers in other parts of the world ås 
well, and of course, no sensible explanation could be found 
for it. Lord Lytton’s observation in his Straxge Story 
seems to me to be the only reasonable explanation of this. He 
says: “Be my readers few or many, there will be no small 
proportion of them, to whom, once at least in the course of 
their existence, a something strange and mysterious has 
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occurred, a something, which has perplexed and baffled 
rational conjecture, and struck on those chords which vibrate 
to superstition,...phenomena, which are not to be solved by 
wit that mocks them, nor, perhaps always and entirely» to 
the contentment of the reason or the philosophy that explains 
them away. Such phenomena, I say, are infinitely more 
numerous than would appear from the instances currently 
quoted and dismissed with a jest. ...But he who reads my 
assertions in the quiet of his own room, will perhaps pause, 
ransack his memory and find there...a pale recollection that 
proves the assertion not untrue ”’. 

I leave this point for consideration and solution by my 
learned readers and begin to state the historical facts which 
prove that *the number six is unlucky. I shall first take 
Sindh, then India, and then the other Mahomedan kingdoms. 

Mahomedanism appeared in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. In India it first came to Sindh, which was 
conquered by Muhammed bin Kasim in A.H. 92 (A.D. 710), 
and the Hindu rule was overthrown. That event occurred 
in the reign of Khalif Walid bin Abdul Malik Merwan of the 
Umeiyyad dynasty. From that time agents or lieutenants 
of the Khalifs used to rule over Sindh. When Sindh was 
annexed to the Delhi Sultanate, the viceroys of the emperors 
used to come and rule Sindh, as their Nawabs or Subahdars. 
Some of the Delhi Emperors had personally come to Sind, 
and the most celebrated of them, Akbar the Great, was born 
at Amarkot, in Sindh. In this way, Sindh was ruled at first by 
the Khalifs of the AraBian Empire, and then by of the 
Indian Sultans at Delhi. 

Ali, the fourth Khalif of Islam, or the fifth head of. the 
Islamic world counting from the Prophet, was succeeded ~ by 
his elder son Imam Hasan, who was thus the sixth from 
the Prophet, and he was obliged to abdicate in favour of 
Muawiyeh, the head of the Umeiyyad dynasty and was 
himself subsequently killed by poison, 
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¿The sixth Khalif after Muawiyeh, was Abdullah bin 
Zubeir, who was killed in a battle by Hajjaj bin Yusuf and 
Walid bin Abdul Malik Merwan, who was the nephew and 
son-in-law of Hajjaj, became the Khalif, in whose time Sindh 
was conquered by Arabs under Muhammed bin Kasim, and 
since then the agents of these Khalifs were rulers in Sindh. 
The next sixth, or the 12th Khalif, was Walid bin Yazid, who 
was dethroned and subsequently killed. After him there 
were only three Khalifs more, the last being Merwan, known 
as Al-Himar or “ the Donkey ”’. 

Then came the Abbaside dynasty of Khalifs, of whom 
Saffah was the first, and the sixth after him was Amin bin 
Harun al Rashid, who fought with his brother Ma’mun and 
was killed and succeeded by him. The next sixth, or the 
12th Khalif, was Mustain Billah, who was deposed and 
subsequently murdered and was succeeded by Mutaiz Billah. 
The next sixth again, or the 18th, was Muktadir, who was 
killed by his own Vazir and Kadir succeeded him. The next 
sixth, or the 24th, was Rashid, who was killed by Sultan 
Sanjar, and was succeeded by Muktazi. The next sixth still, or 
the 30th, was Mustasim, who proved to be the last Abbaside 
‘Khalif and was treacherously killed by his own Vazir, which 
event was followed by a general slaughter at Baghdad, the 
capital town of Khalifs. 

Then commenced the rule of the kings of Delhi in Sindh, 
beginning with the Ghaznavi dynasty, and their agents came 
to rule that province. The founder of the line was Alaptagin, 
the grand-father of the celebrated Mahmud Subuktagin, 
whose son Masud was the sixth king of that line, who was 
deposed by the army and subsequently put to death and his 
son Maodud was placed on the throne. The next sixth again 
was Arslanshah, who, on the death of his father Masud II., 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne, but Sultan 
Sanjar Saljuki removed him by force and put his brother 
Bahram on the throne. After three more kings, this line 
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ended, and the Ghori dynasty commenced, of which there 
were only five kings. 

Next came the Slave kings of Delhi, beginning with 
Kutubuddin Eibak, and the sixth after him was Muizzudgdin 
Bahramshah, who was deposed. After four more kings that line 
ended and that of Khilji commenced, with only three kings in it. 

Then followed the Toghlak dynasty. Although Ghaya- 
suddin was the founder of that dynasty it was really his son 
Muhammed Toghlak who ruled the kingdon regularly. ‘The 
sixth after him was Mahmud, who proved to be the last of 
the line and, owing to the invasion of Tamerlane, Sindh 
became once again independent. 

After the agents of the kings of Delhi came the rule of 
Sumrahs in Sindh. According to the Tarikh Maasume, although 
it was Sumrah, who declared his independence, his son Bhunger 
became the actual Chief of his tribe and was succeeded one 
after the other by Dado, Saughar, Dadu, Phattu, Khaira and 
Armel. This last, the sixth ruler of the Sumrahs, was a 
cruel-hearted despot. Therefore a revolt was led against him 
by the tribe of Sammah, he was killed with his ministers 
and his head was exposed on the top of the fort-gate. 

The Sammahs now set up their rule : the head of that 
tribe was Unar and after him his brother and his son 
succeeded to power; but the latter was taken away a prisoner 
to Delhi by Sultan Alauddin. After that event the Sammah 
rule commenced regularly with the title of “Jam ” for the 
ruler, and Jam Babinah, another son of Unar became the 
ruler of Sindh. The sixth ruler after Babinah was Jam 
Nizamuddin, in whose reign his cousins conspired against him 
and he was obliged to take refuge in Gujarat, where he died 
and was succeeded by Jam Alisher. The next sixth or the 
12th ruler, was Jam Raino, and he was killed by poison by his 
courtier Saujar, who became Jam himself. After him there were 
only two more Jams, the last being Jam Firuz, and the Sammah 
dynasty was displaced by the Arghun or Tarkhan Mughals. 
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Shahbeg and his son Shah Hasan Arghun were succeeded 
by Mirza Isa Tarkhan, and the sixth ruler from Shahbeg was 
Mirza Ghazibeg, who was murdered by his servant and the 
dynasty ended with him. 

Then commenced the rule of Subahdars or the viceroys 
of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 

. The house of Timur or the Mughal dynasty, was founded 
by Baber. The sixth from him (counting Shershah) was 
Shah Jehan, who was deposed by his son Aurungzib and 
imprisoned. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Rafiuddaulah, 
who was killed by poison by the Sayyads. The next sixth 
again, or the 18th, was Bahadurshah II., better known as the 
poet Zafer, who proved to be the last Mughal Emperor of 
Delhi and was taken prisoner by the English. 

The last of the Subahdars of Sindh under the Mughal rule 
was Mian Yar Muhammad, who became the first Kalhora 
ruler of Sindh. . 

The sixth ruler of the Kalhora dynasty, after Mian 
Yar Muhammad, was Mian Muhammad Sarfaraz, who was 
defeated by the Talpur Balochis and dethroned, and his 
brother Mahmud Khan was placed on the throne. Then 
came five rulers more of the Kalhora family, the last being 
Abdunnabi. 

Next came the rule of Talpur Balochis, or the Amirs of 
Sindh, the first of whom was Mir Fatehali Khan, and the sixth 
after him was Mir Nasir Khan, who was defeated at Miani 
in 1843, by Sir Charles Napier, and the rule of the English 
commenced in Sindh. 

In the Khairpur family of Sindh, there have been only 
five rulers yet, H. H. Mir Imambakhsh Khan, the present 
ruler, being the fifth. 

Of the kings of Oudh, the first was Burhanulmulk Saadat 
Khan, and the sixth from him was Alikhan, who was killed by 
poison and was succeeded by Saadat Khan II. The next sixth, 
or the 12th, was Wajid Ali Shah, who proved to be the last 
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king and was deposed by the British Government and Oudh 
was annexed to the British Empire. 

Let us now take the Moslem States of the Deccan. 

The first of the Bahmani kings of Gulbarga in Deccan, yas 
Sultan Alauddin, and the sixth from him was Ghayasuddin, 
who was murdered by his slave, Taghalchin, and was succeeded 
by Shamsuddin. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Sultan 
Nizamshah, who is said to have died a natural death, but it is 
suspected that he was poisoned. The next sixth again, or the 
18th, was Kalimullah, who proved to be the last of the family. 

In the state of Bijapur, the first king of the Adilshahi 
dynasty was Yusuf Adilshah, and the sixth from him was 
Ibrahim Adilshah II., who proved to be the last of the line. 

In Ahmednagar, the first king of the Nizamshahi family 
was Ahmedshah, and the sixth was Ismailshah, who was 
killed by poison, Then after four kings more the family ended. 

In the State of Bidar, the sixth of the Bahadurshahi 
family was Kasim Barid, who proved to be the last of the line 
and the family ended. 

Of the Nizam’s dynasty of Hyderabad, the first was Abid 
Khan, better known as Kalich Khan, and the sixth after him, 
' was Salabat Jang, who was deposed by Ahmedshah; Nizamali 
Khan succeeded him and from him the fifth is ruling 
there at present. 

Amongthe other states of Hindustan, intheStateof Jaunpur, 
the first king was Khwajah Jehan and the sixth after him was 
Hussain Shah who was the last of the line and the family ended. 

There remains the State of Malwa to consider the first 
king of which was Dilawarsbah Ghori, and the sixth after him 
was Nasiruddin Khiliji, with whom that kingdom ended, ~ 

We shall now leave Hindustan to go to other parts of the 
Mahomedan world. First we shall speak of the four dynas- 
ties of Egypt. ig 

1. After the fall of the Arab Empire at Bagdad, the 
Abbaside dynasty moved to Egypt and the first Khalif there 
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was Mustansir and the sixth from him was Mutawakkil, who 
was twice deposed and finally inprisoned. 

2. Ofthe Turkish slave kings of Egypt, the first was 
Malik Muiz Eibak, and the sixth from him was Malik Adil, who 
was deposed after four months and the line ended. 

3. Of the Kalaoniah dynasty of Egypt, the first king was 
Malik Mansur, and the sixth from him was Malik Muzałfar who 
was murdered and succeeded by Malik Mansur II. The next 
sixth, or the 12th, was Muzaffar Haji, who was also murdered 
and succeeded by Malik Nasir Hasan. The next sixth again, or 
the 18th, was Malik Salih Haji, who abdicated the throne and 
the house ended, the family of Charkas, coming in its place. 

4. Of this Charkas family of Egypt, the first king was 
Malik Taher, and the sixth after him was Malik Zahir, who 
was killed after a reign of three months, and was succeeded 
by Malik Salih. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Malik 
Ashraf who was killed by poison and was succeeded by 
Mawayyid. The sixth from him again, or the 18th, was 
Malik Nasir, who was murdered and was succeeded by Malik 
Ashraf II. Again the next sixth after him, or the 24th, was 
Malik Ashraf III., who was the last king of the Charkas family 
and Egypt thereafter passed under the Ottoman Empire. 

Let us now take up the Ottoman Empire of Constanti- 
nople. The first Emperor was Sultan Othman and the sixth 
from him was Sultan Murad III., who is suspected of having 
been poisoned. The sixth again, or the 12th, was Sultan 
Ibrahim, who was deposed and was succeeded by Muhammed 
TV. The next sixth, or the 18th, was Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
who was defeated and deposed by Nadirshah, and Sultan 
Othman ITI., succeeded him. The next sixth again, or the 
24th, was Sultan Mahmud II., who was deposed by the army 
and Sultan Abdul Majid Khan was put in his place. Again 
the next sixth, or 30th is Sultan Muhammed V., who is still 
on the throne and under whom the Turkish Empire has 
suffered so grievously during the Great War. 
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Of the Arab Khalifs of Spain, the first was Abdullah bin 
Hasham, and the sixth afterhim was Munzir, who was murdered by 
his own brother Abdullah and he proved to be the last of the line. 

Of the Taherieh dynasty, the first was Taher bin Hussain 
and the sixth after him was Muhammed bin Taher, who was 
the last king of the line. 

Of the Ismailiyeh or Alawiyeh dynasty, the first was 
Muhammed Mahdi, and the sixth from him was Hakim Billah, 
who was murdered by his own sister and was succeeded by 
his son Zahir. The next sixth, or the 12th, was Zafir, who 
was murdered by his own Vazir. The next sixth again, or 
the 18th, was Azid with whom the line ended. 

Of the Saljuk Atabek dynasty of Syria or Mesopotamia, 
the first was Imaduddin, and the sixth from him was Saif- 
uddin, who was poisoned. After him only three kings reigned, 
the last being Arslan. 

Of the kings of Nimroz, the first was Malik Tajuddin, 
and the sixth after him was Malik Ruknuddin, who was 
defeated by Tartars and deposed. 

Of the kings of Kirman, the first was Ruknuddin and 
the sixth after him was Sultan Muzaffaruddin, who was the 
last king of the line. 

There remains now Persia to consider. Of the Safavi kings 
of Persia, the first was Shah Ismail and the sixth after him was 
Shah Ismail III., who was a nominal king only because the 
Government was carried on by others. The sixth after him 
was Shah Tahmasp III., who proved to be the last of the line. 

Then followed the Kajar family, of which the fifth king 
is on the throne at present. 

Thus it will be seen that in the Mahomedan Kingdoms or 
States, throughout the world, the sixth king of almost every 
dynasty or every sixth after him has died a violent death, or 
has otherwise lost the throne or has been the last of his line. 
There are hardly one or two exceptions. Let the readers 
consider the fact and try to solve the riddle. 
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; THE PIPRAWA RELICS 


Arun SEN, B.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, University of Calcutta. 


The Piprawa relics were rescued from their dusty entomb- 
ment decades ago, but they were consigned to an undeserved 
oblivion immediately after. In this paper, I shall resuscitate 
them and draw certain conclusions therefrom. 

The artisans who carved the various precious stones into 
countless shapes were unquestionably very able craftsmen. 
They betray not only accurate powers of observation but also 
a very high degree of technical skill. 

First of all, let us examine the rosettes or lilies. They 
have been wrought in different stones of varying consistencies, 
they are not in uniform shapes. Some of them are elemen- 
tarily flat, others are hollow in the centre, others again are 
concave (the cavity being gradual); in some the leaves are 
crumpled in, in others crumpled out, and they are of varying 
thickness. Then there are leaves also wrought in divergent 
shapes, some flat, some with lines (one or two) in the centre, 
to make the stalk, others have their edges scratched. 

Other ornaments also show a large variety of forms ;— 
there is the shovel ornament with a groove in the centre, the 
triratna and various geometrical designs. 

There are birds too, one in metal, the other in red cornelian 
(Plate I, fig. 1). The latter is carved with remarkable skill 
and the details, the bill and the feathers are worked with 
delicate minuteness. There is also an elephant in gold leaf. 

The above are wrought in various stones, cornelian 

+ white or red amethyst, topaz, garnet, coral and crystal, shell 
and also metal. It will thus be seen that the craftsmen had 
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already mastered a large number of materials and commanded 
an exquisite skill. They had thus the requisite instruments 
to deal with the various stones together with the necessary 
skill. 

It might be argued that the Piprawa artisans were dexterous 
lapidaries, but they had not learnt the art of carving in stone. 
The massive coffer (Plate II) however still stands to refute 
such flimsy conclusions. It is made out of a huge monolith 
in grey sandstone; there were clamps behind to fix the lid 
to the base. The ensemble bespeaks the highest quality of 
craftsmanship. It is rectangular in design and of enormous 
weight. The edges are perfect the sides immaculately straight, 
the clamps perfect in their curves. 

Then I pass on to the smaller vessels, which have been 
tortured into the most delicate forms. There are vessels 
lofas (Plate ITI, a, b, d, e), with a round base, a bulge in the 
centre with two concentric lines round it, a narrow neck, 
a top with three layers one above another. There are other 
shapes too. It will thus be clearly seen that the craftsmen 
could evolve not only rectangular but also much more intricate 
shapes in stone. 

I may at this stage mention the crystal bowl (Plate III, c), 
with the fish-ornament on top. The fins are drawn with 
perfect accuracy, the lines in the middle being the broadest. 
The craftsmen were evidently not entirely unacquainted with 
perspective. 

Thus in India, intricate forms could be wrought in stone 
as well as in other materials. Lastly the designs on gold 
leaf clearly prove that artists could even thus reproduce the 
human form. These might be all examined in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I would request the student to examine 
these (as well as the other relics) under a strong magnifying 
glass. 

The first human figure (Plate I, fig. 2) shows strange 
characteristics. All the characteristics, which European 
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archwologists fondly ascribed to the late Gupta of the early 
medizval period, are here visible ;—broad hips, exaggerated 
breasts, attenuated waist. Even the lines on the waist 
are shown; the feet taper disproportionately. The head is 
distinctly en one side, the eyes are elongated. There is also 
the characteristically undulating veil. Thus the female 
figure, which according to our scholars, suddenly sprang 
into existence in a fully developed form in mediæval times, 
which, they fondly imagine, was the first aberration from 
the sublime Hellenic type and which consequently gave the 
first indication of the victory of Barbarism over Beauty, is 
seen in Piprawa, several centuries before the Christian era. 

The conjectures are confirmed in the next female figure 
depicted (Plate I, fig. 3).' It is that of a woman in the 
ecstacy of a dance. She is clothed round her hips, the upper 
part of her body being bare. Of her hands, one is raised 
up, the other down. The feet are turned up, there are the 
exaggerated breasts and hips with a halo round the face 
and a diadem on the head. The drapery is striped and the 
stripes converge (in accordance with the laws of perspective). 

These figures are not frontal, and the side fronts are depti- 
ted with remarkable ease. Thus the human figures in difficult 
poses were not quite undreamt of in India, four centuries before 
Christ. The idea of form had already dawned on the Indian mind 
and they had already learnt the art of working in stone. It is 
an msthetic axiom that when these two conditions co-exist, 
sculpture springs up. It would not therefore be surprising if 
sculpture did indeed exist at that period. 

Lastly the artists had succeeded in depicting the human 
figure (even in the contortions of a dance) and displayed cer- 
tain characteristic features. If these two figures are compared 
with the graven image of a female in gold (Plate I, fig. 3), 
which is to be found in the same case in the Indian Museum 
(called “ the image of Prthvi”) the similarity will be easily 


. ' No. 5566, Indian Museum. = 
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detected, The latter is prehistoric. Im this connection, I 
may observe that there is also a decoration in gold leaf with 
flowing lines, a typical neolithic design (Plate IV), 
The conclusions to be drawn are: 
(1) There must have been stone sculpture in the Piprawa 


age at least. 
(2) The link is clearly seen between the prehistoric ages, 


the pre-Mauryan, and the medieval. 








Decorative design in gold leaf 
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.WAS STATE-SOCIALISM KNOWN IN ANCIENT 
INDIA? 


(A STUDY IN KAUTILYA’S ArTHASASTRA.) 


HEMCHANDRA Ray, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient Indian: History, University of Calcutta. 


The ideal State depicted by Kautilya is far from one of 
laissez faire and the functions of such a State do not consist 
simply in protecting the personal freedom and property of 
the individual. In the ineessant struggle with nature, misery, 
weakness and poverty the individual is not left to himself. 
On the contrary the State actively interferes in nearly every 
sphere of life, political, social and economical. The policy 
recommended in the Kawftiliya seems to contain many evident 
elements of the modern ideas of state-socialism which have 
so profoundy affected the legislation of Europe during the last 
twenty-five years. The state control of land and capital, 
labour and industries, nationalisation of mines, state ownership 
and management of industries, provision of subsistence by 
the State for those who cannot make a living, and of labour 
for those who are out of employment, are some of the more 
important points in modern state-socialism and it will be my 
attempt to draw the attention of scholars to some of them 
which appear to be contained in the Arthasdstra for a fuller 
and better treatment which the importance of the subject 
demands. In the fact that none has yet made any systematic 
attempt to study Kautilya from this standpoint, lies perhaps. 
the only justification for my present attempt. 

Land being the most important agent of production, 
we shall take it first and try to analyse the policy of the 
State in Kautilya with regard to it. Land here we shall 
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take to mean not only agricultural land, but as economists 
understand it, i.e. all the materials and forces which nature 
gives freely for man’s use in land and water; in air and light 
and heat.’ 

In Kautiliya we find the State actively participating in 
the formation of new colonies, i.e. of villages and towns by 
providing suitable outlets for the emigration of the people from 
the thickly populated centres of the country (q@umfwereanna)* 
or by inducing foreigners to immigrate (q<t@mqareaa). The 
agricultural lands in these new settlements were owned by the 
state and disposed of in three different manners. These lands 
were allotted to taxpayers (Karada) only for life (ekapurusikani). 
A strict control was kept over these land-holders and their 
lands were liable to be confiscated and given to others if 
they failed to cultivate them properly ; but in cases of good 
cultivation they were provided with grains, cattle and money. 
These lands were also sometimes cultivated by the village 
menials of the State (gra@mabhrtakas)* or leased out to traders 
(vaidehakas). What control the State had on lands other 
than these we do not know positively. But in this connection 
it might be interesting to note a couplet quoted by Bhatta- 
svamin the commentator of Kautilya. It is of far-reaching 
political significance and runs as follows: 

“Those who are well versed in the Sastras admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership over all other 
things excepting these two.”* 


Unless mentioned otherwise, all references are from the 2ud odition of the Banakrit 
Text, and the translation referred to ia that of Shamesstry, i i 

* Marshall, Principles of Economics, (7th od.), p. 138, 

* P, 45. 

* Thid, loo. cit. 

* gramabhrtakas is transinted by R. Shamaastry as “ village labourer” at p. 52 of his 
English translation. But on p. 309 in the chapter concerning “ subsistence to Gorernment 
servants" (bhrtyabharaniyam), the pay of a gramabhrtaka is laid down as 500 pandas 
(peficedata), From this it seems moro probable that they wore servants of tho State. 

E Trans., p. 14h < . ° 
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As regards mines the idea of Kautilya is: 


einai erenfad wa wa = deta | 
ud aay Tey engu a” 


The government shall keep as a state monopoly both 
mining and commerce (in minerals).” 

With this general statement the author further suggests 
that such mines which can be worked without much outlay 
shall be directly exploited by government agency, while all 
those which require larger outlay to work may be leased 
out for a fixed proportionate share of the output or for a 
fixed rent.’ Evidently the mines were worked in three 
different ways, viz. those that were directly worked by the 
State, those that were worked by the joint co-operation of 
the State and other private companies and thirdly those which 
were worked purely by private enterprise. But though 
the working was different the ownership of the mines was 
unquestionably vested in the State alone. Any person carrying 
on mining operations without government license was “ bound 
with chains and caused to work as a prisoner.” 

The State in Kautiliya also exercised its right of ownership 
(svamyam) with regard to fishing, ferrying and vegetables in 
all lakes and reservoirs :— 


qag fara Rag om Ares ep | 

u The king shall exercise his right of ownership with regard 
to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs or 
lakes.” 


The forests of the country also clearly seem to have been 
owned and" controlled by the government. There is a chapter 


e Trans., p. 85. 

** Trans., p. 100, 

' P, S4; Trans., p. 97. 
* P, 83; Trans., p. 97. 
* P, 47; Trans, p. 53, 
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in Kaufiliya entitled Kupyadhyaksa, of which only a cursory 
study would lead to this conclusion." 

Thus we see that in its “land policy ” the State of Kautilya 
follows a distinctly socialistic programme owning all the most 
important gifts of nature, such as agricultural land (at least 
in the new janapadas), the mines and the forests. About the 
agricultural lands other than those in the newly colonised 
portions of the country, Kautilya makes no definite statement. 
It is probable, as I have remarked, that private ownership 
might have prevailed in them, the State not being willing 
to disturb the vested interests there. The commentary quoted 
is of uncertain date and allows us to draw no sure conclusions. 

We shall now turn our attention to production and 
manufacture. Let us in the first place see whether the State 
of Kautilya viewed agriculture at all in its industrial aspect 
and what part, if any, it played in its development. The 
government in the Aautiliya owned various industries and 
managed them by the creation of different Adhyaksas, or 
‘superintendents * as Mr. R. Shamsastry translates the word. 
Thus we have got the Sitadhyaksa or the Superintendent 
of “Agriculture. Over and above his general duties of 
supervision of agriculture, irrigation and manuring in all 
parts of the country, he had the special duty of cultivating 
the state-owned agricultural lands “by the employment of 
slaves, labourers and prisoners.” The machinery and livestock r 
necessary was also owned and supplied by the State. 

agame eam neea mAT- 
aAa TARY mA) maHa aAigeanAcaces- 
anaim na aut mnala aa maae gE: 

“ He shall employ slaves, labourers and prisoners (danda-. 
pratikartr) to sow the seeds on crown-lands which have been 
often and satisfactorily ploughed. The work of the above 
men shall not suffer on aceount of any want in ploughs 

te P. 00; Trans, p 121. 
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(karsanayantra) or other necessary instruments or of bullocks. 
Nor shall there be any delay in procuring to them the 
assistance of blacksmiths, carpenters, borers (medaka), rope- 
makers, as well as of those who catch snakes and of similar 
persons. Any loss done to the above persons shall be punished 
with a fine equal to the loss.““ 

The manufacture of metals and other mine produce was 
under the charge of several Adhyaksas. The Lohadhyakga or 
the Superintendent of Metals was entrusted with the extraction 
of the metals and their manufacture. 


AAA AGAR AA ASS H ATA AAG | ATT 
aE | s 

“The superintendent of metals shall carry on the manu- 
facture of copper, lead, tin, caikrniaka (mercury ?), brass, 
vrtta (?), bronze (or bell-metal), sulphurate of arsenic, and 
lodhra (P) and also of commodities (Jia@nda) from them.™™ 

The duty of the Khanyadhyaksa (superintendent of ocean- 
mines) was :— 

IFAARA NAAR RRA Ha TAA F | 

“The superintendent of ocean mines shall attend to the 
collection of conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals and salt, and also regulate the commerce in the above 
commodities,” 

There were two other superintendents—the Suvarna- 
dhyakşa and the Laksanadhyakga. The former was in charge of 
the manufacture of jewellery from gold, silver and other valu- 
able metals, while the latter manufactured silvér (rūpyarūpa), 
copper (tamraripe) and other coins. Any person manufactur- 
ing-gold or silver articles in any place other than the royal 
mint or without being noticed by the state goldsmith, was 


fined.” 


it P. L15: Trans, pp. 142-85. 1a P, S4; Trans, p. 99. 
1s P, B4; Trans, p. 98. — MPU 5 
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It also appears from the following passage that not only 
the commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral 
products but also the manufacture of mineral goods was 
centralised (ekamukham). Punishments were inflicted on those 
who carried on the industry outside the prescribed locality ; 


ANAE CARA IAA na hafamgat waa | 
*“Commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral 
products shall be centralised and punishments for manufac- 
turers, sellers and purchasers of such commodities outside the 
prescribed locality shall also be laid down.”™ 

A government monopoly seems also to have existed over 
salt and persons other than hermits manufacturing salt with- 
out government license were prosecuted ; adulteration of salt 
was also punished with the highest amercement and all salts 
and alkalies, with a few exceptions in the case of srotriyas 
and labourers, were subject to the payment of toll. Thus it 
is laid down :— 

Gaaga ew zaq ufaeciusifag AT arama: | 
aifaareufan fazaa waaa stq:1 wa: Nall aawencaa: 
WR SATA | 

“ Adulteration of salt shall be punished with the highest 
amercement ; likewise persons other than hermits manufactur- 
ing salt without license. Men learned in the Vedas, persons 
engaged in penance, as well as labourers may take with them 
salt for food ; salt and alkalies for purposes other — these 
shall be subject to the payment of toll.’ 

We have already noted that the forests were owned by 
the State. The Kupyadhyakea or the superintendent of forest- 
produce was in charge of all industries concerned withthe 
forests. He collected the timber and other products of the 
forests and started productive works to manufacture all kinds 


t. P, 83; Trans., p. 07. 
1a Pp. 84-85; Trans., p. 99. 
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of articles which are necessary for ordinary life or for the 
defence of the forts. These manufactories were state-owned 
and directly worked by the state officials. They were 
established either within the forests themselves" or inside or 
outside the capital city. The author remarks — 


afecera avai fawan: aaarfesarn: | 
sista Gace wat: gafa a 


“The superintendent of forest produce shall conduct timber 
and other products of forests by employing those who guard 
productive forests. He shail not only start productive works 
in forests, but also fix adequate fines and compensations to 
be levied from those who cause any damage to productive 
forests except in calamities.” 

The Suradhyaksa or the superintendent of liquor carried 
on “the manufacture of liquor and ferments by employing 
persons experienced in these industries and carried on liquor 
traffic not only in forts but also in camps.”™ The Kosthaga- 
radhyaksa (superintendent of store-house) was in charge of 
“ manufactures from all sorts of agricultural produce such as 
the manufacture of flour, oil and sugar; the husking, dividing 
and pounding of rice, pulses ete."™. 

The Satradhyaksa was in charge of the weaving establish- 
ments and manufactured threads, coats and ropes.*' The 
Pautadhyaksa prepared and standardised all sorts of weights 
and the state seems to have had a monopoly in these articles. 
This appears to have been the case from the following 


passage :— 
qannfaarrars” Ñam RMA: | WII NY FT: | 


it P, 99. 

1e P, 101; Trans, p 121. 

»" P, 119; Trans., p., 14, 
: to P, 9b, 

» P, 113. 
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“ Weighing balance and counter-weights shall be purchased 
from the superintendent in charge of them. Otherwise a fine 
of twelve panas shall be imposed.”” 

Over and above these state-owned and state-managed 
industries there were others in which the state became a joint 
partner. Thus mines which could only be worked by a large 
outlay were perhaps exploited by such joint enterprises 
(dhagena va dadyat).“ Productive associations with state credit 
was one of the plans of Lassalle, but here we see the Kautilyan 
state far surpassing that programme and actually carrying on 
vast industrial and manufacturing organisations of its own. 
We shall conclude this part with the following lines from our 
author, which not only support our conclusion but indicate 
state activity in many other directions. He says :— 

qaaa aaa aan aaan A 
q anraq | 
“He shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant-forests, offer facilities for cattle- 
breeding and commerce, conduct roads for traffic both by land 
and water and set up market towns ( panyapatf{ana).””™ 

As regards trade and commerce, the state actively 
participated in them and seemed to have levied preferential 
tariffs on all commodities other than those produced by the 
state itself. This step was taken perhaps to ensure the sale of 


the products of the state manufactories and industries. It is 
distinctly stated that, 


WITS: Tea we Wen Tar: |” 


The Panyidhyaksa or the superintendent of tommerce, 
who controlled the commercial department of the state, was 
always careful to realise compensation from local or foreign 


*? P, 90; Trans., p. 108, 

"> P, 84. 

‘+ P, 47, Tmns, p- 64; soo also p. 49; Trans., p. 54, 

s.. P, 12). 
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merchants for entailing loss on the king’s liquor and other 
traffic caused perhaps by competition.“ It was the duty of 
this official not only to provide internal markets for the sale of 
the state manufactured articles but also to open facilities for 
their sale in foreign marts and countries. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that though the 
state took adequate steps for the realisation of profit by the 
sale of these commodities, it was always the policy of the 
government to take care that no hardship was felt by the 
people of the country. Thus it is laid down, 


Sea a maaga fanaa) gaa a ani aA- 
afas ma | 

“ Both kinds of merchandise shall be favourably sold to 
the people. He (the Panyadhyaksa) shall avoid such large 
profits as will harm the people.’ 

The government provided facilities for the importation of 
all foreign merchandise except those whose importation was 
forbidden, these being government monopolies, such as, metals, 
weapons, etc.~ The state in the Aaufiliya also seems to have 
run shipping services. ‘This appears from the following 
statement, 

manai aata: saa: | 

“The passengers arriving on board the king's ship (shall 
pay) the requisite amount of sailing fee.” ” 

The state in the Kaufiliya always kept watch on the 
traders and merchants and it is distinctly stated that they shall 
be restrained from oppressing the people.” The author also 
refers to traders who unite to cause rise and fall in the prices 
of articles and live by making cent. per cent. profits. 

aeearg uwa Tangna gate: “qq qand ark 
gari” wanaf: 1” 


* so [bid. ** P. 126; Trane,, p. 156. 
= Pp. 98; Trane, p. HBS. 30 P, 202. 
3» Pp. Sand LiL »ı P, 333; Trans, p. 403. 
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This activity of the traders as Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
suggests is very much like the “corner” or “ trust systems” ,™ 
whose baneful effect is only too well known at the present day. 
The state in Kautilya was wide awake against such contin- 
gencies and heavy fines (1000 panas) were levied on all mer- 
chants who conspired either to prevent the sale of merchandise 
or to sell or purchase commodities at a higher prices. Kautilya 
SAYS : 
emai 1 waa anaana fate mtr a 
ava cus: i” 

To prevent arbitrary prices being levied from the con- 
sumers the state controlled the price and profit. A general 
profit of five per cent. over and above the fixed price of local 
commodities and ten per cent. on foreign produce was allowed. 
Merchants who enhanced the price or realised profit even to 
the extent of half a papa more than the above scale in the sale 
or purchase of commodities, were puhished with fines ranging 
from five to two-hundred panas. ‘Thus it is said, 

wawamarcafe Sat amaa wart cea nani EA | 
qimat crea | aa: ated aaa ma fama at maaa cana 
qeanfera ees: | Amir cesafeaterrn |” 

The state also regulated the middleman’s profit.” In 
fixing these prices and profits the superintendent of commerce — 
did not act arbitrarily. He paid due regard to all considera- 
tions of the outlay, the quantity manufactured, the amount of 
toll, the interest and all other kinds of accessory expenses 
involved. The author remarks, 

Zmar Raa a cart | Ay mg ss 
wed cafaafd geal snama 

amaata dera emrini fay 0” 
ss Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 35. ++ P, 200, Trana, p. 200, 


»: P, 205 ; Trane, p. 259. Pp 205-008. 
** P, 207 ; Trans, p. 30L 
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Whenever there was any excessive supply of merchandise 
the state centralised its sale and prohibited the sale of that 
commodity elsewhere before the centralised supply was 
disposed of, Kautilya says, 


Cae Ee anaes: qaqeiarasaria famteta i” 


As a probable safeguard against cheating the government 
of its dues, commodities were never allowed to be sold where 
they were grown or manufactured, 


sifaafaqe uea fama: 1) afairar uganan: i” 


Nor were they permitted to be sold before they were 
precisely weighed, measured or numbered, 


amima: qami wat nA afeat at a: i” 


A great encouragement to trade and commerce was 
given by the fact that the state undertook the responsibility 
for all things lost hy the merchants, 


agug a ufafacwre i” 


The state here played the part of something like a 
modern insurance agency. 

Thus we see that the trade policy of the goyernment 
according to the Kawtiliya was one of active interference in 
every sphere. We find the state not only participating in 
its own capacity, in trade and commerce, but also devising 
various laws to control prices and profits and exports and 
imports ‘of the gountry. ‘The public welfare was less at the 
mércy of private enterprise and the state did not surely 
' countenance “inordinate speculation", “trusts”, “rings”, 
« corners ” and similar other “products of our high éivilization " 


" P oe oo P, RIO. 
=- P, ua — F, 82. 
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which seem to be “holding high revelry” in the present 
days." 

We shall now try to sketch the state policy towards 
labour as depicted in the Aautiliya, The author begins by a 
general statement to the effect that those who conspire to 
lower the quality of the work of artisans, to hinder their 
income or obstruct their sale or purchase shall be fined a 
thousand panas. He says, 


arefafaat Agma famaq malaga ar awa 
aqaraaai wea sus: 1” 

As to the wages of labourers the state allowed them 
freedom of contract. Thus it is laid down that a labourer 
shall get the promised wage, 
aa aafaa aaa aq 1” 

Again, | 
aanfaadaaa aa aarfaaq |" 


Failure to pay wages or misappropriation of wages was 
punished with fines of five to ten times the amount of the 
wages, 

qaqa maA Sus) wags at) waar VINTI 

eu: gaa ari” 
But in the absence of any previous agreement the state 
intervened and fixed the wages. Accordingly a cultivator 
or herdsman, whose wages were unsettled, got one-tenth of 
the crop and clarified butter, respectively. A trader like- 
wise got one-tenth of the sale proceeds : 


zmn faa aa i” - 


+ W. H. Dawson, Bismarck and State Socialism (2nd ed_), Preface, p. x. 
ss FP. 205. 

ss P. 184, 

oo P. 183. 

os P.184. 

se) P. 183. i 
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Adequate steps were taken to regulate slave labour and ` 
improve its condition by suitable legislation. The state 
exercised a strict supervision over their “conditions of 
labour ” and saw that they were, both from sanitary and 
moral standpoint, such as would shield both mind and body 
from deleterious influences. Thus to prevent slaves from 
being maltreated it has been laid down that employing a 
slave to carry the dead, or to sweep ordure, urine or the leav- 
ings of food, or keeping a slave naked, or hurting him, or 
violating a female slave shall cause the forfeiture of the 
value paid for him or her, 


aema aa aaa genam 2 
iui qernaaagq i” 
The private property of a slave was recognised by the 


state and his master only inherited it in the absence of his 
kinsmen, 


SSSA Waal sare: | iam «arat i* 


It is also stated that those who did not heed the claims of 
their slaves or hirelings (@hifaka) shall be taught their 
duty, 





aaan re cst fara aeq i 


The village guilds, probably of artisans were protected 
by the regulation that no guilds of any kind other than local 
co-operative guilds ( dawmmaarareaaaamaqa: )* shall find 
entrance into the village. Guilds of workmen were granted 
various concessions by the state. Thus they were usually 
granted seven nights over and above the period agreed upon 
for fulfilling their agreement.” 


+’ Pp. 182; Trans, p. 231, 
ee P. 183, 

oe) P, 47. 

ao P, 48, 

s.: P, 186. 
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To save the helpless village cultivators, who are “ depen- 
dent and bent upon their fields,” the state regulated that 
there should be in villages no buildings intended for sports, 
nor with a view of procuring money, free-labour, commodities, 
grains and liquids in plenty, should actors, dancers, singers, 
drummers, buffoons (vagjirana) and bards (Ausilava) create 
any disturbance in the work of the villagers. ™ 

Thus we see that the moral and material elevation and 
amelioration of the working classes, which Wagner and 
Smoller so emphatically urge,” were kept much in view 
by the state in the Kaufiliya. That the state took such 
stringent measures to improve the conditions of the labour 
of slaves—the members on the lowest rung of society 
—is perhaps ample proof that such safeguards were not 
lacking for the higher forms of labour. It also appears from 
the above and other frequent references to artisan-guilds that 
the state recognised the “right of coalition” of labour for 
economic purposes. 

The state also undertook to provide protection and 
subsistence for orphans, and for the aged, the infirm, the 
afflicted and the helpless. Subsistence was also given by 
the government to helpless women when they were carrying 
and also to the children they gave birth to. It is laid 
down, 


aasaran cen faa) faaara wrens 
gq ıı” 

From the above we can assume the existence of some- 
thing like our present-day old-age pensions, accident insurance 
and a general duty of the state to provide “ subsistence for 
those who could not make a living’. Thanks to this attitude 
of the state, the workmen and people in general perhaps 


S 
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could “ anticipate the hour of sickness and incapacity without 
anxiety” and face old age with confidence. As Dawson’ 
remarks to grant to the toiling masses such a boon is better 
than to win a great victory. It is not clear how the 
state fed and nursed the newborn babes of the helpless 
mothers. 

The state in Kautilya provided work for those who were 
out of employment. Work was given according to the 
capacity of each labourer. Helpless widows, cripple women, 
girls, mendicants or ascetic women and similar people were 
employed in the king’s weaving manufactories to spin thread * ; 
prizes were often awarded by way of encouragement.“ The 
respectable but poor woman was provided with work and 
due respect was paid to her modesty. They were provided 
with work within their own houses sent on to them with due 
courtesy through female servants belonging to the weaving 
establishments of the state.” The orphans who were fed by 
the state were made to study science, palmistry and various 
other arts and it was from these that the “classmate spies” 
were recruited for the royal espionage department for criminal 
investigation.” 

The state in the Keaufiliya also had some control over 
the capital of the country. Interest on debts was strictly 
rezulated and the government thoroughly scrutinised the 
nature of all transactions between debtors and creditors— 
“for.” says Kautilya, “on this the welfare of the kingdom 
depends.” 

In fixing the rate of interest due regard was paid to the 
risks involved in trading and the rate of interest varied from 
fifteen per cent. to-sixty per cent. in commercial undertakings ; 
while a still. higher rate was granted in the insecure forest- 
tracts and among the sea-traders. Persons exceeding, or 


T P, 113, * Pais 
ae Pr, 114. = * aes P, 20. 
s. P174 
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causing to exceed, the rate of interest fixed by the state 
were punished with the first amercement, 


aurea weal maafa: uuna daon aaerfeat) exo 
SeT | fanfa argar | aa: ut na: anfaqa gà- 
arguguw:; |“ 


A maximum limit was placed on the realisation of interest. 
The total amount (capital plus interest) as a rule must be 
less than four times the amount lent and any creditor suing 
for four times the amount was fined.” 

Thus as regards money-lending the state allowed no 
freedom of contract. The state had fairly clear ideas 
of equity and all transactions had to conform to these 
principles. 

I shall conclude this essty by drawing attention to another 
fact which seems to be of great political importance. In 
cases of national calamities the state, after doing all that lay 
in its power, is directed by Kautilya to distribute the hoarded 
income of the rich among the distressed population by causing 
them to disgorge (vamanam kuryat) their accumulated wealth. 
The passage in Kautilya runs as follows :— 


sfna WAT NINANA garq | glara at umga aa- 
Sfi a enfaad ari fama at aad aad aad N 
Faq 


“* During famine, the king shall show favour to his people 
by providing them with seeds and provision (bijabhaklopa- 
graham). 

* He may either do such works as are usually resorted to 
in calamities; he may show favour by distributing either his 
own collection of provisions or the hoarded income of.the 
rich among the people; or seek for help from his friends 
among kings. 





oo P, 174. ^: Thid, 
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“Or the policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive 
revenue (karganam), or causing them to vomit their accumu- 
lated wealth (vamanam) may be resorted to.” @ 

Thus the policy of “thinning” the rich by excessive super- 
taxation was not unknown and was resorted to in extreme cases, 
when help from friendly kings failed. The above looks very 
much like the capital levy in our own times which is being 
urged in England and many other countries to cut down the 
huge war debts and thus save the people from generations of 
economic servitude. 

Thus ends the brief survey of the question. It will be 
perhaps going too far to say that the system that Kautilya 
represents is complete and full-fledged state-socialism but 
there is no doubt that state-socialistic tendencies were at work 
in the general policy recommended to the state. This will be 
more apparent from the following brief summary of the 
leading ideas embodied in Wagner’s theoretical scheme of 
state-socialism.™ He urges 

(a) Unconditional possession by the state of the forests 

. both for political as well as fiscal reasons. 

(b) Control of agricultural land and encouragement of 
peasant proprietors and discouragement of the 
accumulation of land in few hands, 

(c) State ownership and control of urban lands. 

(d) State control and ownership of the means of commu- 
nication. 

(e) Collective possession of mines in cases where the 
minerals are directly useable, such as coal, salt, 
etc. 

(f) State -participation in production, for fiscal and other 
reasons, in domains, which the individualists 
would carefully reserve to private enterprise. 


6? P, 208; Trans, pp. 962-63, 
as Tho foremost champion of state-socialism in Germany. 
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(g) Industrial legislation to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour, such as accident insurance, 
old age pensions, etc. 

Judged by the above standards it is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that Kautilya advocated state-socialism and in 
some points, as for instance in his advocacy of the complete 
nationalisation of mines, he held even more advanced views 
than Wagner. It is also very probable that the socialistic 
elements which we find embodied in the Kaufiliya were not 
peculiar to him alone, but were perhaps enunciated by those 
who preceded him, on whose Arthasastras he claims to have 
based his own treatise, making it on the whole a compendium 
of all the works on polity, 

qaam ca a maamaa gata: cenfaarfa ara 
qa daaarna Haq 1” 

It will be thus very interesting to analyse our available 
sources to find out the many elements of socialism which they 
might contain and make a comparative study with our modern 
ideas on the subject. The present article is only introductory 
and as such I have only touched upon the more important 
points reserving the subject for a fuller treatment in future. 


oP. I, 
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' THE INFLUENCE OF BENGALI ON GUJARATI. 


KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL Jnavert, M.A., LL.B., J.P., 
Chief Judge, Presidency Small Causes Court, Bombay. 


Chaitanya is said to have visited Gujarat, and even before 
that time there may have been communication between 
Gujarat and Bengal, through religious devotees, but there 
was very little known to us about her language, and literature. 
That came about a generation ago. The founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and the filtering down of its tenets on this 
side of India, made us take some interest in the province, 
which was deepened when we came to learn of the Tagores, 
first through some translations of their works and then 
through one of them serving and living in Gujarat. The 
venerable and religious personality of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, was revealed to us by one closely associated with 
him and with Bengalis, and now deceased, Narayan Hem- 
chandra, a Gujarati, who introduced Gujarat to the beauty 
and wealth of Bengali literature, and the stay of Satyendra- 
nath Tagore, in our midst, gave us a glimpse of the domestic 
life of a high class Bengali. This Narayan Hemchandra, was 
possessed of individuality and bitten by what the Germans 
call Wanderlust and in the course of his peregrinations hap- 
pened to consort with Bengalis like Nobinchandra Roy and 
Devendyanath Tagore. He necessarily picked up their 
language, and was so impressed with the richness of its litera- 
‘ture, that he published translation after translation of Bengali 
books, religious, fiction, drama and story; poetry he seems to 
have eschewed, and wisely as his prosaic nature did not incline 
that way. ‘The translations he poured forth were uncouth, 
unpolished, ungrammatical, rugged and very often mere 
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transliterations of Bengali prose into Gujarati, but the under- 
lying ideas and the subject matter, inspite of these drawbacks, 
stood out so prominently, that the attention of the reader was 
arrested, and the language and literature of Bengal began 
naturally totake hold of the popular imagination, and we 
wished to know more about them. In some isolated cases, 
Narayan had taken the help of gifted Gujaratis, as in his 
translation of Joytirindra Tagore’s Ashrumati Natak, where 
the poet’s imagination of Narsimhrao Divatia, himself a distin- 
guished poet, greatly assisted the bringing out of all the grace 
and charm of the original, even in a translation. It was this 
pioneer work of Narayan which whetted the appetite of 
Gujaratis to make a closer acquaintance of the language than 
that furnished through translations. Earnest students then 
took upastudy of Bengali, using Bengali-English guide books 
as the medium. Some were content to plod on with Carey's 
Dictionary and a Bengali-Hindi grammar, or even with 
Bankimchandra Chatterji’s Bengali text of the Marriage 
Penal Code and its English translation, from which they 
laboriously adjusted the sense of the English word to its 
Bengali original. Their labours however were well rewarded, 
and they were able to follow standard works, even to appre- 
ciate the humour of Bankim in his Zok Rahasya. The 
poetry of Michael Madhusudan Dutt - (his inimitable Megha- 
nad Badh Kavya), was not found difficult to understand. 
And all this, because the student found such a close resem- 
blance between the syntax of Gujarati and Bengali. The 
genius of the two languages also was common, even some 
words of domestic abuse were found to be common, The ball 
thus set rolling, gathered speed, and to-day so many amateurs 
abound that very few Gujaratis would be surprised to hear 
even in casual conversation, that the person who addresses 
them knows Bengali. Numerous translations, specially of 
novels and dramas, and latterly of a majority of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s books, have appeared within the last fifteen 
a = 
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years, and though they have not in any way affected the 
course of original writing, they have to a certain extent, 
affected the vogue of some writers. Bankim, Vidya- 
sagar and Romeschandra Dutt, are as well known to Gujarati 
readers as their own writers. This is no doubt, very gratify- 
ing, so far as it goes, but the response made by Bengal to this 
keen desire of Gujarat to be possessed of a more than nodding 
acquaintance with her language and literature is very poor. 
Major Vamandas Basu (I.M.S. retired) of Allahabad, and a 
few, very few other Bengali gentlemen have evinced a desire 
to learn our language or to know what our literature is like. 
Perhaps comparatively. speaking more Gujarati-knowing 
Englishmen would be found than Bengalis. We are grateful 
to Bengal for what she has given us, though we have rather 
snatched it, by our exertions, and it does not behove us to 
demand of her a return, but we will say, all the same, that 
her exertions will not gounrewarded. Our literature would 
be found, though perhaps less rich and varied, equally interest- 
ing as her own. 





- NAU-RÜZ. B 


AGa M. Kazim SHIRAZI, 
Lecturer in Persian, University of Calcutta, 


Nau-riiz (New-Day), is the oldest of all the Persian 
festivals. It occurs in the beginning of the Spring when the 
Sun enters the sign of Aries (Ram) at the vernal equinox.' 
There is a multiplicity of traditions respecting this ancient 
festival, some of them conflicting and at variance with one 
another. What may be taken as something reliable is to 
be found given by the author of Rauzat-us-safa, who ascribes 
its origin to the period of Jamshid, one of the most ancient 
Kings of Persia, who started it and established it on a firm 
basis in Persia. He asserts that Jamshid in the beginning 
of his reign turned his attention towards Fars and laid there 
the foundation of his capital. Noone had ever seen such a 
building in the world as that which he planned and constructed 
there. Only a few pillars may be seen now as remains of that 
stupendous and astounding building and in common parlance 
these ruins are called Chihil-Minar or The Forty Pillars.” 
When the sun was leaving the constellation of Pisces (Fish) 
and was about to enter Aries, Jamshid seated himself in 
great state upon his magnificent throne with all the nobles 
of his realm standing at its foot, and ordered festivities for the 
occasion and bestowed favours on the people and showered 
upon them mercy, kindness and royal grace. He named this 
day Nau-riiz, and he pleased all his soldiers and subjects by 


i According to the researches of modern astronomy the sun does not enter Aries on the 
Olat March for then it is, oleewbere, in the 20th degree of Pisces. With tho lapso of 
thousands of years, this difference in the transit of the sun has arisen. 

"© Such is the tradition, In fact these have now been identified with the grand ruins of 
Porsipolie. K b 
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opening the gates of enjoyment for them. This has been also 
mentioned by the author of the Burhan-i-Qati. 

It is noteworthy that Shia theologians unanimously up- 
hold’the dignity and sanctity of this grand festival on the 
ground that God created the universe on this day, when the 
sun was entering the sign of Aries; and, as the author of the 
Burhan-i-Qati has remarked, “the seven planets were there in 
exaltation and they were in the first point of Aries”. On this 
day, as the Shia theologians assert, God uttered the words, 
alasto-bi-rabbikum (am I not your God ?) before the souls of all 
his creatures that were in a state of disembodiment, and He 
demanded from them all unqualified admission of His Absolute 
Unity and of His Eternal and Impartial Justice as also firm 
belief in all the Prophets and Apostles, in the Imams and 
Leaders of mankind, especially in the twelve Immaculate 
Imams of the Shias. All this is supposed to have taken place 
on the first day, at the first dawn of creation, as it might be 
called, when the sun sent his refulgent rays upon all his 
planetary host, touching them all with life and vigour, growth 
and fulness. It is further asserted by Shia theologians that 
it was on this identical day that the Kashti-i Nah (Noah’s 
Ark) reached its place of rest, its haven of refuge, on the top 
of “Mount Judi”. It was also this same day on which Gabriel 
visited the Prophet Muhammad, with the first inspired message 
(wahi) from God and proclaimed him as Prophet. It is also 
asserted by them that it was at this Nau-raiz festival that the 
Prophet Muhammad openly proclaimed ‘Ali as his successor 
and ordered all his followers to kiss his hand and swear fealty 
and allegiance to him. And again on this day, the -last of the 
Imāms, Imim Mehdi, would make his apperance and signally 
defeat the cursed Dajjal (the “ Anti-Christ”), and put him to 
death in the Kamāsah quarter of the Ktfah. 

For this reason the Shias hold this day in great reverence , 
and esteem, and regard it as one of the greatest festivals of 


P This seems to be completely at varianco with the received doctrines of Autrology. 
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their religion. But splendour of this festival and the gaiety 
of the people, are diminished considerably when this festival 
happens to fall during the Muharram. 

' From all that has been stated above it would appear that 
Nau-rūz has been the great national festival of the Persians 
throughout their history. The festival lasts over a fortnight 
and is still celebrated with all the magnificence and splendour 
it has commanded during the past centuries. It is the most 
solemn feast and has been celebrated from the earliest days of 
idolatry throughout all the Persian dominion, and also in most 
of the neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Turkistan. It is celebrated with great rejoicings in every 
little town, village, and hamlet. Holiday attire, interchange 
of gifts, congratulations and good wishes, together with 
merry-making are the order of the season. Nor has fashion 
allowed to lapse the time-honoured custom of paying visits 
to friends during these glorious feast of Jamshid. ‘The visitors 
are welcomed with large trays of sweatmeats and confectionery 
especially prepared for the occasion, and favours of this sort. 
are sent from friend to friend, for tradition says that Ae who 
tastes sugar on the morning of Nau-riz before speaking and 
annoints himself with oil, will keep off all sorts of mishap 
during the rest af the year. 

Sugar and confectionery, of which the Persians are 
extremely fond, have also ancient authority and royal sanction, 
since among other good things associated with the first Nau-riz 
and the inauguration of the solar calendar by King Jamshid 
was the happy discovery of the sugar-cane, and the king 
ordered its juice to be pressed out and sugar to be made 

thereof. ~ 
: *+ The way in which Nau-rūz is celebrated among the 
Persians at the present time may now be described. 

Nau-rūz in Persia begins just before the Sarma-i Pirzan 
(the winter affecting the old woman). Dervishes pitch their 
— tonts in front of the houses of rich folk and recite 
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prayers and poems specially composed for the occasion in 
their honour, belauding them and wishing them all joy and 
prosperity through the coming year. It is customary to 
make these Dervishes some little gift; and if this is not done 
quickly, they blow their horns at intervals throughout the 
night and render sleep impossible until the purse strings of 
the rich Khan or merchant are loosened. 

Some ten days before Nau-riiz, the Khāna-Takānī (house 
shaking)* is performéd. Every room is carefully swept and 
carpets are taken out and beaten. Many get their houses or 
their apartments whitewashed or painted. A few days before 
Nau-riz some wheat is put into a piece of coarse cloth and is 
soaked in water; the cloth is then wrapped round an earthen 
water pitcher. And by the day of the Nau-riiz the tender 
green sprouts -begin to show through the cloth. Special 
cakes made of wheat-flour, butter and sugar are also baked, 
and sweetmeats of innumerable varieties, for which Persia 
is justly famous, are prepared for this festival. 

It is considered lucky to keep all the doors open; this 
by the bye, promotes sanitation and ventilation by letting 
the fresh spring breezes to blow through. It is also the 
custom to take good or bad omens from any stray conversation 
that may be overheard on that day. ‘The listener stands on a 
key, the symbol of opening the hidden mysteries of future, 
and awaits with bated breath and beating heart. If the 
listener hears words like ja-i shuma sabz būd (your place was 
empty, we missed you much), or khai-li khush guzasht (time 
passed very happily), he or she goes away highly pleased ; 
but if on the other hand some utterances of a mournful 
nature, such as Khuda tra maghfarat bukunad (God forgivethe _ 
deceased), or kaif ast, az miyan-i mā raft (pity he is gone from 
our midst), or bima@riash sangin ast (his illness is serious), the 
listener feels that the New Year will be inauspicious. 


_ * This corresponda to the " «pring-cleaning™ of Europe. 
. 
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Two hours prior to the exact time of the Sun entertaining 
the first point of Aries a banquet is spread out in a clean 
room of the house, loaded with all sorts of sweets, fruits of 
the season, vegetables, fried fish, curried foul and many other 
dainty dishes. Specially there must be seven eatables whose 
names begin with the letter sin (s), such as, sib (apple), 
sirka (vinegar), sambiisa (mince pie) ete. Eggs boiled and 
raw, dyed in various colours, chiefly the colour of the Nau- 
riz® are served and are eaten by all. The mother, especially 
should eat one egg for each one of her children. Candles 
equal to the number of children in the house are lighted and 
milk is kept boiling as a sign of abundance. A live fish is 
placed in a bowl of water, which, it is said, instinctively 
turns its face towards the Qibla (Mecca) the moment the Sun 
enters the sign of Aries. A prayer carpet is spread and the 
following formula is repeated three hundred and sixty-six 
times : 

ya mugallibal qulūbi wal absar 
ya mudabbvial laili wan nahar 
yā muhawwilal hawli wal ahwal 
hawwil halana ila ahsanil hal, 


“Oh Thou Changer of hearts and eyes! 
Oh Thou Creator of nights and days! 
Oh Thou Alterer of Conditions and dispositions! 
Change Thou our Condition into the best condition ! ” 


At the exact moment of the entry of the Sun into Aries, 
there begins water-throwing at each other. Sometimes it is 
perfumed water that is thus used and very often it has the 
colour declared by the Astronomer Royal of Persia to be 


‘ the right colour for the coming year." 


* In Central Europe and in Russia boiled eggs dyed in various colours, chiefly purple, 
nro exchanged as Easter gifte. The Easter is the ancient “ spring festival 8 


* In India throwing of coloured water upon each other is indulged in during the Hols 


' sor thé “ spring festival " (the ancient Vasantotsava). 
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- Gold and silver coins and wheat are held in the palm of 
the hand as well as a wood-louse in order to bring good 
luck. ‘These coins are then distributed to different members 
of the family as tokens of good luck. i 

Visiting and feasting then follow in every house during 
the rest of the festival. People known to’ be unlucky, such 
as executioners, washers of dead bodies, grave-diggers, and 
members of their families are rigidly excluded on this day. 
No work is done nor any journey or enterprise undertaken 
during the twelve days from the Nau-riiz day. At this season 
too, it is customary to play games, and in every open space men 
and boys might be seen enjoying leap-frog, tip-cat and other 
games. Sons of rich men throw the javelin when at full 
gallop and catch it as it rebounds from the ground. They also 
practise archery and shooting and perform wondrous feats of 
marksmanship. Wrestling is, however, the chief sport indulged 
in on this day, in witnessing which the rich and the poor 
alike take part. 

A word might now be added with regard to the faqwim, 
or the Chart of the Heavens, which is drawn up by the Persian 
Astronomer Royal. He is, of course, deeply versed in 
Astrology as well, and he prepares this chart of the Nau-riz 
with regard to the exact moment of the entry of the Sun into 
the constellation of Aries. The principles of drawing up 
of this chart are, of course, based upon the principles of 
Astrology, from which much-maligned science modern 
Astronomy itself has been born. The Persian faqwim is based 
on the Turkish calculations on the same subject. Very 
intricate and complicated are the rules to be applicd hetere the 
Court Astronomer of Persia arrives at the final conclusion with 


regard to the sawari and rang of the year. The sawari is the : 


animal on which the sawar (or the rider) is supposed to be 


mounted, who decides and brings about all the events of the 

coming year. And by a similar calculation the rang or colour . 

of the year is also arrived at. A detailed description of the ` 
; * 
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methods employed for arriving at these conclusions is outside 
the scope uf the present article, as it would necessitate a very 
technical and abstruse dissertation on the little understood 
much ridiculed Science of Astrology. 


It may be further remarked that in some Muslim countries 
like Persia and Afghanistan the Honours List is published on 
the Nau-riiz day and the titles and the Khil‘at (dress of honour) 
ure handed over to the lucky recipients on this day. 

In conclusion a few words with regard to the ab-i Naisan 
may beadded. Nais@nis a Syrian month which corresponds to 
April. The rain which falls thirty days after Nau-rūz is called 
the ab-i Naisain, the drops of which falling into oyster shells 
are said to produce pearls but when falling on serpents they 
are changed to venom. According to a Shia tradition if the 
water of Naisan be carefully collected in a clean and pure basin 
direct from the sky and if certain verses of the Quran and 
other holy formulas be recited over it and “the magic breath be 
blown over it”, wonderful curative properties are imparted to 
this water. If this water be given as a drink to childless men 
or women, they are blest with children; if it is poured at the 
root of a fruit tree it will increase the yield of fruits. This 
water is most carefully preserved in clean and pure phials. It 
is believed that if a sick person, suffering from any disease, 
drinks a small quantity of this water for seven consecutive 
days, twice daily morning and evening, he will surely be 
rid of his ailment and be healthy and robust once again. 
In short it is supposed to be a universal panacea for suffering 


e niee 





THE SUE VIHAR COPPER-PLATE OF THE REIGN 
OF KANISKA. 


N. G. MAJUMDAR, M.A. 


Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. 


The copper-plate which bears this inscription, was dis- 
covered in 1869 in a ruined Buddhist st#pa at Suë Vihar, about 
sixteen miles 8. W. of Bahawalpur, in the Bahawalpur State, 
Punjab. The inscription was first published in 1870, by 
Dowson in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N. S., 
Vol. IV, pp. 477-502 and by E. C. Bayley, with a reduced 
copy of the original, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
Vol. XXXIX, pp. 65-70. In 1881 the record was edited with 
a lithograph prepared froma squeeze, by Hoernle in /nrdian 
Antiquary, Vol. X, pp. 824-31, and in 1882 an independent 
version of it was published by Bhagwanlal Indraji in 
the same Journal, Vol. XI, pp. 128-29. The transcript by 
Hoernle has been generally accepted as the most reliable.' 
But even this transcript is capable of being improved upon in 
a good many places. Besides, no mechanical reproduction of 
this important epigraph has yet been made accessible. I there- 
fore make bold to re-edit it along with plates, which will 
clearly show iicw far the improvements made by me are 
acceptable, and will also enable scholars to throw further light 
on the subject. Incidentally I may add, that Hoernle’s 
au ph, was defective in many respects; hence the 

habetic forms in this inscription, which Bühler has shown 


ios Seuart’s remarks, fnscrs, of Piyadant (Eng, trans.), Vol. HL, p- 163, No, 57. 
. 
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in Cols, X-XIII of his Table No. 1 and which are drawn 
according to that lithograph, are not accurate from the 
strictly scientific point of view. To remedy this defect a 
chart has been appended illustrating the forms of letters .as 
they actually occur in the inscription. The reproduction is 
from a set of ink impressions personally taken by me from 
the original copper-plate, now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

This is a single plate measuring about 2’-6” square. It 
seems to have been originally rounded off at the corners, one 
of which has suffered damage owing to the wear and tear of 
time. A portion of the plate, again, below one of the lines, has 
completely disappeared. The inscription is engraved on one 
face only, and runs along the edge of the four sides of the plate. 
The first three portions (marked A, B and C) cover eacha 
length of about 1’-11”" and the fourth (marked D), only about 3”, 
The. writing shows that it consisted of punctured dots before 
it was finally incised. In some places (e.g. in the letter ska of 
Kaniska, in A, and ne of Damane, in B) portions of punctured 
letters are left without being fully incised. A and B, 
as Dowson and Hoernle have also pointed out, appear to have 
been more carefully engraved than Cand D. Another fact to 
be noted is, that in A words are separated by space, but in the 
rest of the record this rule is not observed. The letters vary 
in size from }” to 1”, and are on the whole very well-preserved, 
excepting only a few which have been partly eaten away by 
verdigris. The characters are Kharosthi of the Kusana period 
and present highly cursive forms. They are certainly more 
cursive than those on the Taxila copper-plate of Patika* and 
the Taxila silver-scroll of Maharaja Knsana,° and”, are 


apparently less so than those in the Wardak vase inscription,” : 


* Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 54 ff and pl, 5 : 
* Ibid,, Vol. XIV, p. 284 ff and pl. i 
— * Ibid., Vol, XI, p. 202 f and pl, 
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the Dutreuil de Rhins MS. of the Dhammapada ‘and Sir Aurel 
Stein’s inscriptions from Niya.’ 

The forms of individual letters may be seen from the 
accompanying chart. There are some, however, which call for 
a few special remarks. The subscript rin the conjunct tr 
is expressed by a right hand curve (e.g. in devaputrasya, A) and 
that in pr (in pratithansa, B), by a short stroke appended 
to the bottom of the letter. But the superscript 7 is 
always shown by a loop with a roundish tail at the base 
of the original letter which has, of course, only graphic 
slritficanice, eg„ In ry (no. 87) and rr (no. 88). Special 


attention is due to the form d of the letter which was 


recognized by Bihler, as one of the new cursive forma- 
tions.’ The point to be noted in this connection is, that 
this form of rv is found only in the undoubted records 
of the Kusana period *, e.g., the Taxila silver-scroll,’ the 
Manikyala stone,” the Peshawar relie casket," the Āra" 
and the Wardak vase,” inscriptions. On the other hand, 
records of an earlier period do not contain the looped form 
denoting the conjunct letter rv. In Asokan records," for 


instance, it is expressed by I and on the Taxila 


* Journ. As., 9. ser., Tome XIT (1898), p. 193 i and pls, 
* See Plates of theee inscriptions in Stein's Ancient Khotan, Vol. I. 
' Jnd. Pal, (Eng. trana.), p. 29. 
* And I may odd thia ia also the verdict of Kuagana coins. On the coins of Vima 

KadpMace, for instanco,” ia traceable the vew form of the conjunct rv. See Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, p, 183 and pl, xvii, Hy, S1 
" * Loc. cit. 

* Journ, Ás., 9. ser, Tome VII (1896), p. 5 and pl 
+! ASR., 1909-10, p. 135. 
‘* Ep., Ind., Vol. XIV, p; 130 and pl, 

1» Loe. cit, 
i+ Bonart, Journ. As., 1858, p. O (of extract), n | 

3 
* 
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copper-plate ” (in sarva-budhana, l. 3) and the 
Mathura Lion-capital by A . This tendency to express a 


superscript 7 at the base of the letter by a loop" seems to have 
been the general characteristic of the alphabet of the Kusana 
period. What happens in the case of rv is true also of rdh. 
In the Taxila plate, the sign used to denote the 7 of this group 
(in ayubalavardhie, 1. 4) is the same as that of rv of the same 
record. But in the Māņikyāla inscription, which belongs to 
the reign of Kaniska, the 7 in rdh (in sanmvardhaka, |. 3) as 
well as rv (in purvaspa, l. 2) has assumed the looped form." 
We can therefore lay down as a general rule, that whenever in 
a record we find the superscript » expressed by the loop, it is 
very nearly certain that that record has to be assigned to a 
period later than that of the Saka satraps of Taxila and Mathura, 

Among other compound letters, attention may be drawn 
to iv (no. 85) and sv (no. 92). The subscript v in each 
case is denoted by a right hand curve which resembles the one 
employed to denote the subscript rin #. Thus in satvanamn 
(in C) and devaputra (in A) there is practically no difference 
between the two signs v and ¢r at all. The case is, however, 
not the same in all Kharosth! inscriptions. Thus e. g. in the 
Taxila silver-scroll and the Manikyala inscription, the subscript 
v in {w (as well as sv) is much larger in size than the subscript 
rin tr, and one cannot be mistaken for the other. For the 
latter type of ¢v; cf. also the Hidda inscription.” 


** Loc, cit, 0D AP * 
** Thomas, Table of Akgaras in Ep, Ind., Vol. IX, pl. opposite p. 146, 


** The superscript r is regularly denoted by the loop in Central Asian records. - Rap- o 


son, Actes du XIVe Congrés Int. Or., Alger, 1905, part I, p. 218 and p. 213 (Q and 108). 
** In thia record the looped form of superseript r occurs also in rt (11.5 and 13) and 
rm (1.12). An earlier example of conjunct rt is afforded by the coins of Artomidoros ; 


here the loop is absent, the superscript r being denoted by the same stroke asin the rv of $ 


the Aboka period. (Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins, p, 54). 
is Thomas, JRAS., 1915, p. 94, 
(3 . 
-. 
e s 
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The sign for anusvara in imam (in C) is separated from 
the letter ma. A similar characteristic is known to prevail in 
the Niya documents, in which, as Prof. Rapson” tells us, 
“.anusvara is regularly indicated by a curve to the right in the 
stem of a letter, if it has a stem; but if the letter has no 
stem as in the case of fa, ma and ha anusvara takes the form 
of a crescent—no doubt originally the letter ma—placed 
beneath the letter.” 

Interesting also is the peculiar form of m (no. 52) in 
maharaja (in A), just at the beginning of the epigraph and 
also of the same letter with a dot in Damane (in B). The 
former has a line appended to its right side, which cannot 
perhaps be, as it may appear at first, a mere scratch produced 
by accident. M-s with an appended curve or a dot put below 
them are well-known from the inscriptions of Asoka, legends 
of Indo-Greek coins, as well as from Central Asian records,” 
and on this analogy I venture, though with some diffidence, to 
take the stroke in the two m-s as part of the letter itself. 

The letter v varies between the forms in which it has a 
line at the foot (see no. 64) on the same side as the one at the 
top, and those in which it is wanting (see no. 67). In the v 
of the Stein documents, this line is also appended, but on the 
side opposite to that of the top line, whereby the letter 
assumes the form of 4.” 

A few other minor points may also be passingly noted: 

(a) As in other Kharosthi inscriptions no distinctive mark 
is employed to indicate long sounds.” 

to Actes du XIVe Congrés, p. 219. Cf. also Sir Aurel Stein's note, ASR., 1900-10, p. 137. 
On coins too, we notice this characteriatic mode of placing the anusradra. Cf. mam on coins 
of Hippostrftos, SMith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 30 and pl. VI, 7. 
™! See Bühler, WZKM,, Vol. VILI, p. 104, Indian Studies, No. IIT, p. 104 and pl. Il ; and 
F Rapeon, op cit., p. 215. The letter m with a dot cloarly occurs in a Kanhiarn inscription, Ep. 
Ind,, Vol. VIT, p. 118 and pl. (in the word arama), and to judge from a reproduction, also 
perhaps in the word mahareja of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription—Journ. As, 8. ser, Tome XV 
(1800), pl. between pp. 138-39. 
Es 12 Rapson, op. cit, p. 218 and pl. (p. 213), 106 (sutarya). Foran interpretation of this 
_ sigo, cf. Lüders, JRAS,, 1909, p. 658, 
*® See Bühler, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 16. 


* m LJ 
> * 
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. (b) The i-stroke is indicated by a slanting line crossing 
the middle of the letter, e.g. in divase (in A), Kaniskasya 
(in A), Balanamdi (in C) and hita (in D), and only touching 
the top of the letter, e.g. in divase (in B) and ni of svaminin 
(in C). 

(c) The e-stroke is added at the foot of d in devaputra 
(in A), for which cf. the same in khade inl. 2 of the Zeda 
inscription.” 

(d) The letters ¢ and y are in the majority of cases 
clearly distinguishable. But their forms in dadatim (in C) and 
anupartcaram (in C) are rather confusing. 

(e) The bin Balanamdi (in C) is without its upper horn 
thus exactly resembling the « of the inscription. 

(J) The letter sa sometimes shows a curve at the bottom; 
ef. nos. 74 and 76. 

The language of the record is a form of Prakrt which 
it has been customary to call the “ mixed dialect.” Looking 
at it one isat once impressed by the remarkable kinship it 
bears to Sanskrit.” M. Senart has already emphasised this 
point,“ and so I may here mention only some of its most 
Salient features :* 

(a) Elision of medial consonants does not take place even 
in a single instance. 

(4) All the three sibilants as well as v and ð are 
distinguished. 

(c) Conjunct consonants are not assimilated except in the 
ease of st > {h (e.g. in yathin, B) and of ke > ch (in 
bhichusya, B). 

(d) Ts is changed into cch (in samvacchare, A).. . ; 


* 


14 Journ, As., 8. ser., Tome XV (1800), pl. between pp, 138-39. 

** Dr, Spooner marks the same characteristic in regard to the language of the Kanigka } 
Casket inscription ; see his remarks in ASR., 1909-10, p. 135. . ° 

2A Inecre. of Piyadosi (Eng. trans.), Vol. LI, p. 163. i * 

** In some of these respocts cf. Dr. Thomas on the Hidda inscription, JRAS., 1916, a 
p- 06, 

. . 7 
* 
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(e) The genitive case ending sya occurs regularly, the 
only exception being masasa (in A). 

In respect of Orthography, we have to note: 

* (a) Thecerebral » occurs only once, between the vowels, 
in viharascaminim (in C) and the king’s name (Kaniska) is 
spelt with a dental x, The latter point is of special interest, 
because, in the majority of inscriptions it is spelt with a 
‘cerebral x. The only exceptions are the present record, the 
Ara inscription and also probably the inscription on the 
Peshawar casket. Prof. Konow holds on linguistic grounds 
that this represents the original spelling of the word.” 

(6) The form Daisika™ (in A) again, is an attempt at 
Prakritising the Greek word Aawnos { Daisios). 

(c) In a number of places the engraver seems to have 
misread his draft. Thus, the anusvéra is wrongly employed 
in viharascaminim, yathipratithanamka, cham and dadatim, 
(in C). And, if my interpretation be correct, we find vya for a 
in vyatra (in B), kha for ma in dhankhakathisya (in B) and pa 
for pu in pajam (in C). 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the maharaja, 
rajatiraja, decaputra Kaniska and is dated the year 11, the 
28th day of the Macedonian month Daisios. This Kaniska is 
doubtless Kaniska I. for whom we have yet another record 
of his eleventh year, viz. the Zeda inscription in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Its object is to record the erection of a relic pillar (yasf/) 
or stele of the monk Nigadatta by a certain mistress of 
monastery (ciha@rasvamini) named Balanamdi and another 


lady at a,place called Damana. 


. 


3» Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 132. Professor Liiders, on the other hand, if I undorstand him 
rightly, would incline to regard that ` Kani¢gha rather than Kaniska represents the — 


spelling of the word; Ibid, V ol. LX, pp. 240-41. 
3e Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, p. 67. A similar Prakritisation is Listka for Avgies ( Lysios) 


dn his coins, Whitehoad, Cat, of Coins, p- 31. 


B 59 n 
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I-now give my reading of the inscription : 


TEXT. . 


A. maharajasya rajatirajasya devapulrasya Kaniskasya 
samvacchare* ekadase sam” 101 Da isikasya masasa © 
divase athavise di 20 4 4 

B. vyatra® divase  bhichusya Nagadatasya dhamkha- 
kathisya’ acarya-Damatrata-sisyasya acarya-Bhava- 
prasisyasya* yathim aropa yal(i)* iha Damane 

C. viharasvaminim" upasika  Balanamdi (ku) tudini' 


Balajaya-mata ca imam yathipratithanamka’ 


pa(u)-ja [ca]jm* anuparivaram dadatim' sarva-_ 


salvanam 


D. hitasukhaya bhavatu. 


REMARKS. 


(a) The anusvara is not read by Prof. Konow: SBAW., 1916, p. 800 and Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XIV, p. 136. i 

(b) This is omitted apparently through oversight by Prof. Konow—Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, 
p. 136. ; 

(c) Hcornlo reads masasya, But in the original there is no trace of the subscript y. 
Bhagwanlal reads msasa. 

(d) Should be corrected into atra. See Notes below. 

(0) Perhaps the reading intended is dhatamakathisya. See Notes below. : 

(f) The reading bhave prodgigyasya is also possible, The stroke above v, which Hooernle 
considers to be accidental, might really have been on e-stroke. Cf, the same in Hoveskasya 
in l. 2 òf the Wardak vase inscription, But I do not think bhari could have boon a likely 
name of an individual. | : 

(g) Hoernle reads aropayato, But the ostroke cannot bo traced in the original, - 

(h) Read «vamini, 

(i) The letter has been partly oxydized away. But the reading is certain; see Bühler, 
Ind. Pal Eng. trans.), p. 24, 

(j) Read pratithanakatn, 

(k) Read puja co. But the lotter ca is not élear. 3 | 

* (1) Read dadati. 


ie 
ia . — 
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‘+ as Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 133. Prof. Rapson, M. Boyer and M. Senart, however, read it 
nm te; neo Kharogtht Inscrs, (Oxford, 1920). But I do not think they are right, 
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TRANSLATION. 


In the year eleven—ll—of the mahārāja, rajatiraja, 
dévaputra Kaniska, on the twenty-eighth day—28—of the 


- month of Daisios. On this day, here in Damana™ a stele of the 


monk and Preacher of the Law, Nigadatta, a disciple of the 
ācūrya Damatraita,” and disciple’s disciple of the daearya 
Bhava is set up by the mistress of the monastery and female 
lay disciple. Balanarndi and the married lady, mother of 
Balajaya. ‘They also offer worship in connection with the 
establishment of the stele, accompanied by the (whole) 
household. May it be for the well-being and happiness of all 
creatures, 
NOTES, 

As is the case still with Kharosthi records in general the 
reading and consequently the interpretation present serious 
difficulties. 

In A, there occurs a very puzzling ligature which is 
transcribed by Dowson, Bayley and Hoernle as fs," by 
Bihler™ and Prof, Sten Konow™® as té and by Prof. Franke™ as 
cé. But the ligature in my opinion is nothing but ech. To 
prove my point it would be necessary to enter into some 
details. As demonstrated by Prof. Franke in his Pali und 
Sanskrit, pp. 96-97, the ligature łś occurs in the two words 
bhetsiti and matgana of the Ms. Dutr. d. Rhins, Prof. Konow 
has further shown” that the same ligature has been used in 


a. As n place name we may compare it with “ Daman" in 8. Gujarat. 
Sy 7 Cf. Balatrata, name of a bhikgu in Liiders, List of BradAmi Ineers., Nos. 32 and 119; 


and Dharmatrata mentioned by Yuan Chuang ( Watters, Vol, T., p. 216). 


2) Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 326. 
si Soo his Table I, Col. XIII, 32. 
33 SBAW.: 1916, p. 800; and Ep. Ind., Vol, XIV, p. 138. 
se Pāli und Sanskrit, p. 97. 
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the word sambatsara of the Kharosthi documents collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein at Niya. According to Professors Liiders and 
Konow it occurs again in the Ara inscription of the year 41,” 
and in the opinion of the latter, also in the Paja inscriptién 
of the year 111.” Again, they both agree with Prof. Franke® 
in reading the same in the Taxila inscription of Patika and the 
Mahiaban inscription of the year 102. Besides, Dr. Thomas” 
has found the same ligature in the word sambatéarae, in the 
dated portions of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription and the Hidda 
inscription of the year 28. The identification of the ligature in 
these seven inscriptions, I understand, is simply based on its 
likeness to the ligature ¢% occuring in the Kharosthi of Central 
Asia.” But I doubt very much whether we could be abso- 
lutely certain about this identification in every one of the 
cases cited.“ In so far, at any rate, as the ligature in the 
present record goes, I am not in any way convinced that it 
represents ¿é The sign in the Suë Vihar inscription has a 
distinctive appearance very different from that of the signs 
in the six other KharosthiI records mentioned above. 'The 
ligature of the inscription appears to stand alone without 
a congener in the whole range of Kharosthi inscriptions 
so far known to us; and if shape be our only guide, a look at 
the chart (no. 82) will show that it remains yet to be correctly 
identified. In this connection may be considered the following 


** Liders, SBA W., 1912, p. 825 and trans, Ind, Ant., 1913, p 133; Konow, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIV, p. 133. 


`T Ed. Banorji, Ind. Ant, 1908, p. 64f, and pl. He reads sanvatsara; but ef. Konow, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 133. 


** Loc, cit. 
a” JRAS., 1913, p. 636, I may note here that what actually occur’ in the Takht4-Bahi 
inscription is not satbatéarae but satibatia, Ý 


*” For information regarding the use of t4 in Central Asian Kharogthi my respectful” 
thanks are duo to Professor Konow, 

“t Asa matter of fact, there is material divergonce in form amongst the signs in 
question. It seome highly improbable, therefore, that they should all have been employed 
to denote the same group of letters everywhere. Attention may, for instance, be drawn go. 
the sigos occurring in the inscriptions from Paja (loc, cit.), Mahiban, Journ. As, 9. wer,,- 
Tome 1V (1894), pL V, 35 and Ara (loc. oit), p 

. 
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points: The ligature is inaccurately drawn in Hoernle’s litho- 


graph and Bihler’s Table. | ? As a matter of fact, it is 


not so on the original plate, where the left hand perpendicular 
stroke does not touch the cross-bar. Thus the lower portion 
of the ligature does not really take the form of §. Besides, 
the possibility of this reading is entirely precluded by the 
wavy leg which the ligature shows on its right. Again the 
upper portion which looks like the English letter Y is not to be 
found in any ¢s discovered uptil now. ‘The /sin Central Asian 


Kharosthi is shown as rr which, on the face of it, does 


not look at all like the ligature in question. Again, in the 
former, the upper portion corresponds to the ¿and the lower to 
the of the same alphabet, which is by no means the case here. 
In this inseription we have some indisputable instances of letters 
compounded with ¢, e.g., ¿r and fe, in which the superseribed 
¿ has absolutely no similarity with the upper portion of the 
so-called /¢. In view of these facts, which I hope are by 
no means negligible, we are necessarily constrained to look 
for a reading more suitable than those hitherto proposed by 
scholars; and such a reading is in all probability, ccà. If 
we turn tothe right hand portion of the sign we cannot fail 
to recognize its resemblance to a e of the same inscription 
(see nos. 12, 14). In fact the resemblance is so striking 
that eveh Hoernle who read the ligature as ts, could not 
è help remarking that “it is just possible that it may be a 
representation of chehha, which is the form that the Sanskrit 
tsa assumes in the ordinary Pali. The latter has semvacchara, 
“a year.” For it may be noticed that, if the left perpendicular 
' stroke be omitted, the remainder of the symbol very closely 
resembles the usual sign for cha.” (pp. 330-31). The 
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importance of this point, to which our attention must necessaril y 
be drawn, has been perceived by Professor Franke, and I 
suppose this is what compels him to read cé instead of ¢s. But 
as I have already shown the reading of the lower portion-of 
the ligature as é is not possible and is based on an imperfect 
drawing. I therefore see no reason why the sign should 
not be transcribed as ech instead of ¢s, cé, or té. The per- 
pendicular stroke which is added on to e I explain as a 
contrivance for denoting the ch of the conjuct group ech, as 
is e.g. the case with sin sth. Further, it seems very curious 
that though the sign for fs was not unknown in Kharostht, 
it should never have been used wherever the word samvatsara 
would occur. And what I cannot understand is that 
a pedantic system of orthography, like the substitution 
of fs for ¢s should be adhered to by writers of all localities 
and of every period. Indeed, this is more than one can 
easily believe. And what appears stranger still is that the 
writer of the Sué Vihar record, though under the vigorous 
influence of Sanskrit, should adopt this highly unusual ortho- 
graphy current in Central Asia. 

The first two words in B are transcribed as ryattadivase 
by Hoernle who takes it in the sense of vyakta-divase, 
ie. “‘on the aforesaid day.” MHoernle’s reading has been 
Strongly called in question by Senart.“ Further Johanson“ 
inclines to read utta for ryatla. But the first letter, of which 
the upper portion resembles av and the lower has a loop 
with a roundish tail which is the sign for a subscript y, 
cannot be read otherwise than vy. The u of this record 
(see no. 5) is quite different. The reading of the second 
letter, viz. tta, which is endorsed even by Bühler,“ carinot 
also be maintained, because double consonants do nof as“ 
arule occur in Kharosth!. I agree with Bhagwanlal® that 


** Journ. Ås., 9 sor., Tome VII (1696), pp. 15-16. = 
*? Actes du VIlIme Congres Int. Or. (Leide, 1894), part IT, Sec, ii, p. 128, n. 1, 
«* ZDMG., Vol. XLIII, pp. 133, and 294-6, 
** Ind, Ant,, Vol. XT, p 128, 
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it must be read as ¢7 the identity of which is now wel! 
_ established.“ Thus what actually occurs in the original is to 

be read as vyatra, though I have no doubt atra was the read- 
ing intended. I am not ina position to explain this curious 
anomaly; but a confusion between the two Sanskrit words 
vyakta and atra might have been its source. Cf. atra 
divasa-kale in 1.1 of the Shakardara inscription.” 

In B, again, a word occurs which was read by Hoernle 
as samkhakatisya. But the first letter-is clearly dham. The 
absence of the horn at the top which is invariably present in 
all the s-s (numbering twenty-two) of the record and the 
dissimilarity of the letter with the other two undoubted 
instances of sam (in A) shows that MHoernle’s reading 
is untenable. Again, the fourth letter, which is read by him 
as ¢i, is, in my opinion nothing but ‘Ai. The sign, it may be 
remarked, has the form of a double cross. The value 
attached to it by Hoernle was accepted by Bihler“ and the 
sign is entered under ¢ in his Table No. 1, XI, 15. Two 
other instances of ¢ are given in the same Table, one of which 
viz. u, is from this record (in kufubini, C) and the other 
read by Bühler as rě and followed by Mr. Pargiter as 
such, comes from the Wardak vase inscription. Whereas 
the reading of the second letter, viz. ¢# is correct, that 
of the other two is not so. The letter ¢ which our record 
presents is materially different from the other two letters, 
both of which agree in conforming to the shape of a cross. As 
a matter of fact, the reading r of Bihler and Mr. Pargiter 
has now been corrected into by Professor Konow in his 
edition of the Wardak vase inscription”. And I have no 
doubt that he is right, as in Kharostht a cross regularly 
“denotes tA. Similarly I read Mi instead of fi, for the simple 
reason, that it takes the form of a double cross (Cf. 
če A. V. Bergoy, JIRAS., 1900, pp. 419-20. 

*? Banerji, Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 66; and Konow, SBA W., 1016, p- 795, n. 1, 
** Ep, Ind., Vol. I, p. 16 
‘? SBAW., 1916, pp. 807-10, 
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Biihler’s Table No. 1, IT, 2] and VII, 21, where instances of 
thi are given). The whole word I would transcribe therefore 
as dhamkhakathisya. As it stands it gives no sense. But 
I submit, the word intended was probably dhammakathisja. 
In Buddhist literature we have dharmakathaka, dharmakathika 
and dharmakathi in the sense of ‘propounder of the law. 
And in early inscriptions a Buddhist b/iksu is very often given 
this title." When, therefore, the monk Nagadatta is styled 
as dhamkhakathi, it is but reasonable to think, that the writer 
really meant to call him dhammakathi. The wrong use of 
kha for ma must be attributed, unless I am mistaken, to the 
ignorance of the engraver. This need not surprise us as we 
have already found in the same line, a similar slip in the case 
of vyatra for atra. 

The most obscure passage of the inscription occurs in 
B itself and it runs as follows : 

yathipratifhanaka m paja cam an uparivaram dadatim. 

Hoernle corrects it into yathipratithanakam kapajam ca 
anuparivaram dadamti. He takes kapajam to be an equivalent 
of kalpajam; and kalpajam ca means according to him, “ and 
customary ” which qualifies anuparivaram. ‘This last expres- 
sion he interprets as ‘accessories.’ But the interpretation is 
purely conjectural as the meaning assigned to these words is 
not sanctioned by usage. In suggesting the above interpreta- 
tion Hoernle himself observed, ‘I only give it faute de mienr. 
Something more satisfactory may yet be found” (p. 320). I 
now propose to restore the passage thus : yathipratithanakam 
pa‘u)jam ca anuparivaran dadali. Here, yathipratithanakam 
is an adjective of pujam. ‘The latter means ‘ worship’ and the 


. 


former ‘relating to the installation of the yasti’; anupari-` 
varam, on the other hand, can only mean ‘accompanied by 
the household or family.’ j : 

°° Seo Roth and Bothlingk, Sanskrit Worterbuch., M. Williams, Sans. Eng., Dict, and* 


Childers, Pali Dict., 3. V. 
ti Lüders, List of, BrähmĂ Inscrs., Nos, Gta, 347, O49 and 1207, — 
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But what, it might be asked, is meant by “ raising.a 
yast.’’? Hoernle has remarked “ what the yafhi is I do not 
know; perhaps others who are better acquainted with the 
practice of Buddhism may be able to explain it.” (p. 327). 
Now in our inscription we have yaslim @ropayati. For the 
sake of comparison attention may be drawn to the Divyara- 
dana (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 244) where mention is made of 
yasty-Gropana, t.e., setting up of relic-pillars in connection 
with the construction of a Buddhist stūpa. This raising of 
yastis is mentioned also in other early inscriptions, e.g., nos. 
200 and 962 of Prof. Liiders’ List, and the five Ksatrapa 
inscriptions” discovered by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar at 
Andhau in the Cutch territory. But the question arises, what 
is meant by raising the yasfi of an individual, as is no doubt 
the case here. The point seems to receive some light from an 
inscription incised on a hollow pillar at Karle,” which states 
that the pillar contained ‘corporal relics’ (sa-sarirvo thabho). 
It has been observed by Burgess that “ there is a whcle or 
receptacle cut for the purpose of holding the relic mentioned 
in the inscription in the centre of a lotus carved on the front 
of the pillar just where the inscription ends.” When there- 
fore, we learn from the Sué Vihar record, that a pillar of an 
individual called Nagadatta was raised, it is not difficult to 
understand that the pillar in question contained the corporal 
relics of that person. And this assumption appears the more 
probable when we are assured by its discoverers that the 
copper-plate closed the mouth of a shaft, hollow inside, like the 
Karle pillar. An exact parallel to this custom of depositing 
corporal relics by raising pillars is furnished by the five 
Andhau inscriptions referred to above. These are incised on 

` five tiny pillars without anf base or ornament. The texts of 
the inscriptions are almost identical and each of them records 


‘s Tho transcripts of these inscriptions which have not yet been published were kindly 
' placed at my disposal by Professor Bhandarkar, 
** Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p- 55, No. 9. 
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the erection of a yasfi, as the pillars are called, of a certain 
individual. The following extract from one of the inscrip- 
= tions will clearly show what is actully meant: Risabhadevasa 

, Sihi[lapu]trasa opasatisa gotra[sa]) bhratri-[ Madanena Sihild]- 
j a lasti (u)tha[ pita]. Here apparently a lagti (=yasts), 
‘te, a stele of Risabha-deva is stated to have been given by 
his brother Madana. 
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. THE GURU IN SIKHISM. 


INDUBHUSHAN BANERJEE, M.A., 
Lecturer in History, University of Calcutta. 


Nanak began his endeavours of freeing the Indian mind 
from the shackles of conventionalism by emphasising the unity 
of God and the worthlessness of all worship that wastes its 
veneration on stones and rivers, tombs and dargahs. He 
rejected all formalities as worthless and unavailing, declared 
the life of the householder equal, if not better, in merit to 
that of a hermit, emphasised the necessity of labour for 
the maintenance of one’s own livelihood and solemnly pro- 
claimed that the uttering of God’s Name with truth and 
sincere devotion was, the sure and only way to salvation. He 
taught the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of all men 
and his first significant utterance was, “ there is no Hindu and 
no Mussalman.” He preached to Hindus and Mussalmans 
alike, his dress was an index to the eclectic character of his 
teachings, he made friends with Mahomedan saints and 
universal tolerance was the spirit that lay at the root of all 
his utterances. If tradition is to be trusted, after Nanak’s 
death his body was claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans for disposal by each in their respective fashion 
and the answer that was furnished through a miracle proved 
that Nanak was neither a Hindu nor a Mussalman but that 
he was both: -he was Man. Necessarily, like all men who 
_ lived in the Spirit, Nanak had known no compromise and 
` he had never been sparing in his denunciation of cant and 
hyprocrisy, blind faith atid superstition. The Quran and the 
— pilgrimages and ritualistic practices, Jogis, Jangams, 
Sidhs and Pirs, all met with the same reception in his hands. 
“In short, like Luther and other reformers of mediwval Europe, 
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Nanak taught that “the system existed for the man and not 
the man for the system, refused to believe that in and through 
the system only did man have communion with God and boldly 
declared that God would receive anybody who faithfully 
turned to Him ”. 

But he made one condition. It was only by submitting 
to the Guru that the wandering of the heart was restrained 
and love of the Name instilled into one’s mind. Men could 
not be saved by themselves, it was idle to say so. The Guru 
was indispensable, It is undoubtedly true that in many of 
Nanak’s hymns “Guru” possibly means God.' Nanak 
recognised no earthly superior and it may seem that Nanak’s 
emphasis on the need of a Guru need not necessarily mean 
that he declared the impossibility of attaining God without 
the aid of an intermediary, especially as he denounced, in no 
uncertain terms, the reverence shown to all Prophets and 
Seers* as misdirected and ineffectual. But a more careful 
study of the hymns of Guru Nanak refutes this conclusion, 
The True One, the formless, is incomprehensible and He can 
only be attained by faith and love. But how shall the love of 


the Name be instilled into one’s mind? Nanak says, “ the- 


Guru will show the way ”’; for— 
“ Under the Guru’s instruction God’s word is heard, under 
the Guru’s instruction knowledge is acquired; under the 


* “Lam asacrifice to my Guru hundred times a day, who without any delay made 
demigods ont of men.” (Asa ki War.) Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, 1,218; soo also, Mayh 
ki War, Macanliffe, I. 150. 

“The Guru is the Giver, the Guru is the House of anow, the Guru is the Lamp of the 
three worlds. Nanak, the Guru possesseth the immortal wealth ; by putting faith in Him 
happiness is obtained."" Macauliffe, I, 279, see nlao 290. 

* Nanak did not distinctly repudiate the missions of predecessors like Krishn& and 


Mahammad, but decried the folly of their followers who bestowed on thom the worship. 
that was doe only to Him, “ the primal, the indestructible, the same in every age.” He © 


emphasised the insignificance of all Propheta who, before God, were like so many tiny stars 
before the mighty San. “Nanak praised the religion of the Musealmanas, as well gs the 
Avatére and the divinities of the Hindus; bat he know that these objects of veneration 


were created and not creators, and he denied their real descent from heaven, and theft - 
union with ankind. (Dabistān, Vol. TI, pp. 248-49, Translation by Troyer and Shea.) - 


Bee also Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (Garret's edition), pp. 43-44. 2 
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Guru’s instruction man learns that God is everywhere 
contained.” * 

How to scale the fortress without a ladder ? “The Guru 
giving me God’s Name is my ladder, my boat and my raft.” * 
. How to cross over this fearful ocean of the world, which 
has no shore or limit, no boat, no raft, no pole and no boat- 
man? “The Guru hath a vessel for the terrible ocean, and 
ferrieth over him on whom he looketh with favour” So 
that it is evident that Nanak regarded the Guru as in- 
dispensable. Egotism and selfishness could only be forgotten 
under the Guru’s instruction and it was only he who could 
show the way to God. We may give the essence of Nanak’s 
teaching in his own words — 

“Without the Guru there is no divine knowledge, 
without faith no meditation ; 

Without truth there is no credit, and without capital 
no balance.” ' 

These passages and many others that might be quoted 
leave no doubt that Nanak after having brushed aside all 
intermediaries, formalities and extraneous observances that 
came in course of time to stand between man and God, 
perhaps unconsciously put in another himself, and thus gave 
the first blow to the catholicity of his own principles. It 
may be true that practical considerations suggested to Nanak 
the need of a supreme religious teacher,’ and he might have 

3 Japji, Macauliffe, I, 198. 

* Sri Rog, Macauliffe, I, 262. 

* Ashfapadi, Macauliffe, I, 270. 

* Macauliffe, I, 382. b 

r Whatever might have been the motive of Nanak in appointing a successor with sole 
and ‘supreme authority over hia followers, the action Was momentous in its consequences, 
. At once the Sikhs obtained a distinctive characteristic of their own. The Guru was 

regarded as indispensable by almost all the schools of religious thought that rose in 

Medimval India, but whereas in all the other sects, there was room for the simultaneous 
existence of a number of Gurus exercising undisputed sway over their immediate] 
disciples, in Sikhism the Guru was everything. Indeed, till the reformation of Guru 
. Govind the Sikh movement was inextricably bound up with the dominant personality 


. of the Guru and it will not perhaps be unreasonable to say that, till then the Guru 
meant Sikhism and Sikhiem, the Guru, 
» 
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hoped that the way in which he decided the succession would 
serve as a precedent and prevent the Sikh Gurus from falling 
short of his ideals. Yet it must be admitted that Nanak 
reared up a power, with enormous potentialities for good or 
for evil as -circumstances pointed one way or the other. 
When Guru Angad was appointed successor by Nanak, 
indirectly a hint was given as to what should be the 
qualifications of a Guru and an ideal Sikh. Nanak had 
proclaimed that prayers alone were not sufficient if they were 
not supplemented by good acts and that singing the Name 
and instilling its love into one’s mind was the very best of 
religious practices, while obedience and service to the Guru 
were the very best of good acts. And all available records 
agree that the chief points in Guru Angad’s character were 
the love of God and obedience to the Guru. It seems, 
therefore, that Nanak had found out a sure path for 
preserving the purity of his ideals and the liberality of his 
principles but it must certainly be admitted that the expedient 
was extremely precarious as everything depended on the 
selection of the right man to the apostleship. With all due 
deference to the orthodox Sikh beiief* that the soul of Nanak 
permeated all the succeeding Gurus and that there had only 
been a change of image, it must be said that it is idle to 
s pretend that all the Gurus were guided by the same lofty 
ideals of Nanak or that they possessed the same force of 
character. It must certainly be admitted, as Mr. Khazan 
Singh points out with pride,” that Gurus were always anxious 
to secure the succession of the fittest man but nevertheless 
it seems to us that the expedient proved a failure and “ the 
vessel which Baba Nanak had constructed for the salvation 

of the world almost foundered ”’."” z 


* * Whoever does not recognise in Arjunmal the true Baba Nanacia is aù unbeliever"; 
Dabistin, Vol. II, p. 254. The author of the Dabistan farther saya that Gurp Har Gevind 
signed himself “Nanak” in a letter to him, (Dabistdn, Vol, Il, See also Macauliffe, I, 
190 and II, 11 and 27). + 

"o History and Philosophy of the Sikh Retipion, Part LI, pp. 578-70. 

ae Garu Har Rai—Macauliffe, V, 151. nF 
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Looking more closely into the question it soon becomes 
evident that the danger did not end here. Nanak gave 
the Sikhs a God and a Guru, and divested of all other 
minor obligations, the primary duty of the Sikh resolved 
itself into two main articles—love of God and service to 
the Guru, and the future development of the Sikhs to a 
great extent depended on the way in which the successors 
of Nanak emphasised the one or the other. It is to be 
remembered that Nanak had rejected the anthropomorphic 
conception of God and directed his followers to sing the 
attributes of Him, who had no attributes, or even if He had, 
they were such as to be beyond all human conception. This 
abstract and philosophical theism" was a thing absolutely 
unsuited to the popular mind, which in every country, clings 
to a personal God, to whom it can appeal in distress and com- 
plain in difficulties. Although Guru Nanak declared that 
God’s will was predominant and everything moved in confor- 
mity to His wishes, yet as his God was too high for the popular 
mind, there was the danger of His being eclipsed by the 
living personality of the Guru. The danger was more appa- 
rent than real so long as the Gurus conceived their duty in the 
spirit of Nanak and till the time of Guru Ram Das the Sikh 
movement proceeded along a uniform line quite in keeping 
with the ideals and objects of its founder. We must however 
point out that during this period service to the Guru gradually 
came to gain the preponderance over the love of the Name; 
and the hymns and utterances of the three immediate succes- 
sors of Nanak give us the impression that though the Gurus 
were alive tọ the preponderant duty of surrender to the will of 
God and the love of his Name, they gave a new development to 

“the practical side of the Sikh faith, which later on culminated 


— „The conception of God as we find it preached in the Granth Shohib is neither clear 
nor consistent. Once we read, “ God is inaccessible, unfathomable, altogether distinct 
from his creation”; and again, “God pervadeth creation.” Dr. Trumpp discovers two 
different kinds of panthoism in the Adi Granth, a grosser and a finer (Adi Granth, Introdac. 


tion, p.c). See also Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, p. 53. 
* . . : * 
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in the peculiar conception of the Guru as we find it 
emphasised by Bhai Gur Das in his famous war-as. Further 
we find that service to the Guru is gradually expanded into 
service to Sikhs in general, the more easily as Nanak himself 
had given & great impetus in this direction and the founda- 
tion was laid for the later rise of the Sikh brotherhood. 

The successors of Nanak were careful to build patiently 
on the main edifice which the genius of Nanak had created 
and they were never tired of pointing out that the main thing 
one had to be concerned with was the love of God. “The nine 
treasures are in the one God’s Name”; therefore, “in weal 
repeat His Name, in woe also remember Him”. ‘ The pious 
man who praiseth the Name reformeth his life and he who 
loveth the Name is honoured at the gate of the True One.” 
“The Name is a priceless jewel.” But “the Guru hath the - 
key of the lock, the heart is the store-room, the body is its 
room, without the Guru the doors of the heart cannot be opened 
since none else hath the key ”.* “Let me obey the order of 
the true Guru and remove pride from within me; that is real 
worship and service by which the Name dwelleth in the 
heart.” Even the holy without the Guru fall under the 
influence of mammon because “it was God’s will in the begin- 
ning that He could not be remembered without the True 
Guru”. “The Guru isa ladder and a boat of salvation.” 
Thus far the Gurus merely emphasised the main features of 
Nanak’s message. But -the demise of Nanak brought his 
successors face to face with more practical, but none the less 
vital questions. The two immediate problems were, first, to 
save the faith from degenerating into quietism and from 
disappearing as one of the many sects that have arisen ‘and Have 
vanished within the fold of Hinduism ; and secondly, to formu- ` 
late a practical code for the guidance of their followers and to 


is Macauliffe, II, 58. 
13 Ibid, IL, 156. 
t. Ibid, II, 216. 
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lay down the foundations of an organisation for the prescr ya- 
tion and extension of their religion. Nanak had debarred 
Shrichand from the succession and Guru Amar Das" later on 
authoritatively declared that the passive ‘* Udasis” were 
wholly separate from the active and domestic Sikhs. Necessity 
of labour’ for the earning of one’s own livelihood became a 
cardinal article of the Sikh faith and the first danger was 
effectually averted. However, the second and the equally 
vital question still called for solution. But the Guru was 
there and his sacred person together with the reverence and 
obedience due to him already supplied the edifice on which the 
fabric of a Sikh church was to rise. Like the Meccan pilgri- 
mage .in Islam, the pilgrimage to the Guru and later on the 
Amritsar served as a very strong factor in Pan-Sikhism as a 
religious, and finally as a political movement and the daily 
observances of prayer united the Sikhs together in thé com- 
mon tie of duty. Later on, the Granth Shahib with its peculiar 
script and language, and its lofty holiness provided a further 
tie. But as we have hinted elsewhere, in the hands of the 
three immediate successors of Nanak a new movement came 
into being, which united the Sikhs in a stronger and more 
practical tie of duty and kinship and, to a great extent, 
determined the entire course of the future Sikh movement, 
Nanak had preached the Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 
hood of man had come as a necessary corollary. He had 
contented himself by pointing out the merit of such virtues as 
hospitality, charity and the like and the obligation of living 
_in a spirit of friendly sympathy with one’s neighbours, 
His successors earnestly took up this aspect of his teaching 


- '* Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, 11, 50,- note 1. 

'* Macauliffe, I 253, note 2. Cnoningham mentions a story as to how he found “an 
Akali repairmg or makiug a road among precipitous ravines from the plain of the Sutle 
to the petty town of Kiratpur." He avoided intercourse with the world generally but 
“so strong was the feeling that a Sikh should work, he employed himself in the above 
? way for tho benofit of the community (Mistery of the Sikhs, 110, uote 2.) 
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and equally, by precept and example, sought to inculcate the 
supreme duty of service and obedience to Sikhs in general and 
the sacrifice of the individual in the cause of the many. Thus 
arose the Sikh brotherhood. Nanak had given the Sikhs a God 
and a Guru, and his successors gave them a Brotherhood and 
the history of Sikhism is, in one sense, the history of the 
eclipsing of God by the Guru and of the Guru by the Brother- 
hood and the final triumph of the last. . 

Thus we are confronted with two problems—the problem 
of the God and the Guru; and that of the Guru and the 
Brotherhood, Taking them in the order in which they present 
themselves, we have to reiterate at the very outset that 
anthropomorphism had no place in Nanak’s system. He 
avoided the difficulty between pantheism and anthropomorphism 
by rejecting the latter altogether. The disciple was asked to 
walk in the path of God, to remain ever content with His will 
and to obey His commands. But in these matters, as in 
everything else, the Guru was to point out the right path, he 
was to interpret the will of God and the commands of the 
Almighty were also to issue forth through the medium of his 
ordinances. The Guru, necessarily, was to be implicitly 
obeyed. Herein, it may be added, while most of the other 
sects of the medizval school, notably the Kabir-Panthis, 
allowed freedom of choice and inculecated the greatest care in 
the selection of a Guru,” the way in which the Sikh Gurus 
were appointed, left the Sikhs no choice but surrender to the 
nominees of the Gurus themselves. It may be contended that 
the Guru was undoubtedly the better judge as to the fitness of | 
his successor but it is patent that the method of succession 
added another stone to the already solid block of the Guru’s 
authority. Like the Islamic Khalif or the Tibetan Dalai ` 
Lama, he was without a rival and this unique position of the 
Guru greatly facilitated his final identification with God 
Himself, Nanak’s God was an abstraction, whereas the Guru . 

‘* Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, II, p. 546, 
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was a living real personality. The inevitable result followed. 
It was soon ordained that mere obedience to the Guru was not 
all. Entrust body, soul and wealth to the Guru, and obey his 
order, so shall you succeed."* So that, the Guru is, as it were, 
a grave and the Sikhs were, as it were, corpses." They were 
practically dead for all purposes, save for that of serving the 
Guru and carrying out his commands. And why? Because 
it is a universally admitted principle that resignation to the will 
of God and obedience to His commands is the very best of all 
that man can do and because the Word is the Guru and the 
Guru isthe Word.” “ The Guru is God and God is the Guru ” ;” 
there is no difference between them. The advantages of being 
associated with the true Guru moreover did not merely consist 
in one’s being able to be absorbed in the love of the Name 
because “‘he who meeteth the Guru becomes a philosopher’s 
stone ”“ ™ and can communicate holiness to others. He reforms 
his life and saves his family. “ What service shall the servant 
perform for such a true Guru? Let him lay down his life for 
the Guru”. Thus we have arrived at a very critical stage in 
the history of Sikhism. The Guru has transcended God, or has 
deposed Him for all practical purposes, Further, as happens 
in the case of all religious reformers, “the unpretending 
Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty and the lover of his 
fellow-men, becomes, in the mind of Gur Das and the Sikh 
people, the first of heavenly powers and emanations, and the 
proclaimed instrument of God for the redemption of the 
world. The Guru was thus all, and “to become a disciple is, 
as it were, to become dead. It cannot be done by words. He 
myst be like a purchased slave fit to be yoked to any work 
which may serve his Guru.”” The extent to which this 


1a Macauliffe, I1, 120. © Ibid, IF, 18. *° Thid, IT, 339. 

3 Ibid IT, 312 ** Ibid, 1, 197, ** Ibid, IT, 196. 

2. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 54. Tho firat fow Sirarthals of Bhai Gur Daa'a 
- Kabit acek to identify God with Nanak, e.g. Satguru Nanak dev para brahma puran 
‘brahim, (Bhai Gur Das'a Kabit, p S, Bishan Singh Gyani's edition). 

ee Mycauliffe, IV, 245. = 
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obédience and unqualified surrender to the Guru was carried 
is evident from the few anecdotes that are preserved by 
Mohsim Fani in his famous Dadistan“* The Guru asked 
Jahandas not to wrap up too much and to raise his foot, ds 
there was a wound in it. Jahandas kept his foot uncovered 
and suspended for three months and he gave up the practice 
only when he met the Guru again and the latter assured him 
that the order had been intended mainly as a precaution against 
the wound in his foot. One day the Guru expressed a passing 
fancy for a speaking parrot and a Sikh at once rushed to the 
owner of the bird and bartered his wife and daughter to secure 
it in order to present it to the Guru. “The perversion of 
moral judgment,” says Professor Sarkar,” “and the ignorance 
of the relative value of things illustrated by this anecdote 
and another that I have omitted for the sake of decency,” 
are extreme ; but so too is the spirit of devotion among the 
followers of the Gurus.” And this spirit of devotion became 
a great instrument in the hands of Govind, when he gave it 
a new impulse and a new direction and placed both the God- 
head and the Guruship onthe Khalsa, But, of that more 
below. 

Moreover, when Guru Arjun collected the hymns of his 
predecessors and of himself ina holy volume and ordained that 
the Granth Shahib was the very embodiment of the Gurus and 
should therefore be held in extreme reverence, and when Bhai 
Gur Das declared that the Guru’s hymns were the Guru’s 
image, and further when Guru Har Rai proclaimed that 
whether understood or not, the Granth Shahib hath within it 


. ad o* Pi 
se Dabistan (transletion by Troyer and Shea), Vol. II, 285-288. 5 

5" History of Aurangzeb, Vol, MI, 357. d 

** We cannot include the story for the same ronson; Professor Sarkar says that it 
shows that the Sikhs of the middle seventeenth century held the same views about women 
that the Anabaptists of MGnster did. It seems to us, however, that to condemn the whole 
Sikh community on the strength of two or three anecdotes narrated by an aothor whom 


Cunningham charactorises aaa garrulous and somewhat credulous, Mahomedan is, to nay 7 z 


tho least, unjust, © 
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the seed of salvation,” God was finally superseded by the Guru 
and the Granth, and the first and the most massive stone 
dislodged from the mighty structure of Nanak. 

* Now we come to the second question, the rise of the Sikh 
Brotherhood. As we have pointed out, the gerfns of it were 
already to be found in the teachings of Nanak, though it was 
only in the hands of his successors that it received a 
distinct development. With most of the later schools of 
medieval religious revival, “ universal tolerance was a dogma 
of vital importance”; and Nanak had said, “regard all men 
as equal, since God’s light is contained in the hearts of each” .” 
“Castes are folly, names are folly, all men have one shelter, 
that of God,” and applied to life, this idea readily translated 
itself into love of mankind and service to humanity. But the 
idea was yet obscure and it was only when the successors of 
Nanak gave ita new direction and importance that it came 
to be regarded as one of the vital articles of Sikh faith. And 
the process is to be traced in a two-fold way. The followers 
of Nanak gradually resolved themselves intoa “chosen body ” 
‘and the contraction of the base strengthened the cohesion of 
the structure. On the other hand, as love of mankind is 
narrowed to love of the followers of Nanak, service to the 
Guru is expanded into service to Sikhs in general and the 
cohesion is lightened further, Thus, we find Guru Amar Das 
publicly declaring that the Guru’s is the best of all religious 
systems and that true disregard of the world could only be 
obtained by his system.” ‘Curses on the lives, curses on the 
habitations of those who worship strange gods.”* “They who 
turn their faces from the true Guru, shall find no house or home. 
hey shall wander from door to door like divorced women of 
bad character and evil repatation.”™ Further, Guru Ram 
Das pointed out that “ they who are accursed of the Guru are 


s» Macauliffe, IV, 289. o Ibid, 

s: Tbid, I, 278. ** Thid, If, 190, 

» Ibid, O, 287. ** ibid, I, 221. 
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accursed of the whole world and shall ever be vagrants.”™ He 
who denieth the Guru is base™ and him who slandereth the 
perfect Guru, the Creator will punish.” “Him who meaneth 
evil to the true Guru the Creator himself will destroy.”" Mén 
should not De jealous of the true Guru, who is especially 
favoured of God and an insensate fool is he who tries to rival 
him. God could only be obtained by the Guru’s system. In 
this manner did the successors of Nanak form the faithful 
into a “‘chosen body ”, the specially favoured of God. A gain, 
the individual members of the “ chosen body ” became exalted 
in the eyes of each other not merely because they were all 
following in the same favoured path and were chelas of the 
same true Guru, but because every one of them had become 
a philosopher's stone and was capable of communicating holi- 
ness to others. He had saved himself and his family, and he 
shall save twenty-one generations, yea, the whole world. 
Even he who met the Guru could confer salvation on another“, 
and therefore every one of the Guru’s followers was something 
of a saint and was to be served and respected as such. “The 


slave Nanak prayeth for the dust of the feet of that Guru's 


disciple who himself prayeth God’s name and causeth others 
to do so.”“ Guru Ram Das said that he was “a slave to the 
slaves of those disciples of the Guru who perform his work ”," 
and it was soon ordained that even salvation could be obtained 
by serving the Sikhs in general.“ Thus the Sikhs became a 
separate and distinct class united together in a common tie 
of privilege and duty. And the Gurus were careful to 
strengthen and consolidate the union by certain ineasures of 
practical importance, The institution of the Baisakhi fair by 


Guru Amar Das served to bring the Sikhs together at a place 


3s Ibid, I, 305. ** Ibid, 11, 302., = 
3? Ibid, 1, 301, F. Ibid, 11, 308. 

3» Ibid, I, 292, *> Ibid, I, 

s lbid, I, 264, e Ibid, I, 307, 


** Ibid, i, 274. 
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where they might know and fraternize with one another ; and 
langar or the public kitchen maintained by the Gurus, where 
sacred food was indiscriminately given to everybody who might 
desire it, provided a more practical symbol of union; Har 
Mandar and Amritsar added further knots to the tie and the 
continued existence of the Sikh brotherhood was fairly secured. 
` But the most important fact about the Sikh brotherhood 
was the gradual exaltation of the devoted and pious Sikhtoa 
position almost equal to the Guru himself. As we have indi- 
cated above, special sanctity was gradually associated with. 
every member of the brotherhood and the Gurus themselves 
had declared that they were the slaves of the slaves of those 
disciples of the true Guru, who were true to Nanak and his 
teachings. Thus, Guru Ram Das declared, 
* To those who obey the will of the Guru I am ever a 
sacrifice ; 

I am a sacrifice to those who bave beheld the beloved 
true Guru; 

I am ever a sacrifice to those who have served the Guru,” 
‘And by their will deference to the wishes of their followers 
whenever any controversial question of common interest 
arose, or even in questions which concerned their own house- 
hold alone, the Gurus proved the sincerity of their professions. 
Thus, when Chandu Shah, the Emperor's financial minister, 
offered his daughter in marriage to Har Govind, the son of 
Guru Arjun, the Guru refused the alliance mainly, us he 
said, on the ground that his Delhi Sikhs were averse to the 
proposal, though he was himself fully alive to the dangers of 
incurring the displeasure of a person of tbe position of 
Chandu Shah. The threats and entreaties of the finance 
minister were equally unavailing and Guru Arjun finally said, 
“Tt is the Guru’s rule to comply with the wishes of his Sikhs. 


Their words are immutable. When they once reject, it is not 
proper again to accept.’™ 
+s Ibid, LI, 320. ** Ibid, ILI, 80. 
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We have thus arrived at a very interesting position. On 
the one hand, we have the unconditional surrender of the 
Sikh to the Guru ; on the other, the almost. equally uncondi- 
tionat deference ot the Guru to the will of his disciples. Qn 
the one hand, we find a disciple even sacrificing his family 
honour in order to keep his obedience to the Guru, sacred 
and intact; “ on the other, we tind the Guru calmly courtmg 
horrible atrocities and even death in order to keep himself 
true to the words of his disciples, But in the very nature of 
the circumstances, affairs could not continue long in this- 
manner. The authority of the Guru was incompatible with 
the predominance of the will of the brotherhood and the one 
was inevitably to gain at the expense of the other as circum- 
stances determined. The disciple had already become a 
sacred person and the Sikh religion the best of all. Thesense 
of brotherhood and the love of the Sikhs for each other also 
gradually became more distinct and definite. As Bhai Gur 
Das said, “ where there is one Sikh, there is one Sikh ; where 
there are two Sikhs, there is a Company of Saints; where 
there are five Sikhs there is God”’.“” What a tremendous in- 
fluence this idea was likely to exercise on the minds of the 
Sikhs with regard to their sense of unity and self-exaltation 
in the eyes of each other, is apparent, The individual Sikh 
was gradually rising up the ladder and when Guru Har Govind 
told his disciples, “ Deem the Sikh who comes to you with 
the Guru's name on his lips as your Guru ”,* the climax was 
reached and the Sikhs were rapidly marching towards a new 
state of affairs. And there were other circumstances that 
facilitated the change. As happens in the case of all religions, 
with the growth of Sikhism schools of dissent ‘alSo ° grew up 
together with it. There were the Minas or the followers of 
Prithichand,” there were the Ramrayis and there were the 


+ Dabistan, Vol. II, 286, +9 Macanliffe, IV, 243. jea 
** Ibid, 1V, 210. ** Ibid, 1, Introduction, laxx, 
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Handales.” ; The first two of the schismatic sects had their 
origin in contests for the Guruship and it was clear that so 
long as the hereditary Guruship remained, chances of further | 
dissension were inevitable. Though these sects flouted the 
authority of the legitimate Guru, yet they regarded. them- 
selves as Sikhs of Baba Nanak, and as such, were undoubtedly 
in closer touch with the orthodox Sikh, than an ordinary 
Hindu or a Mahomedan. The result was an _ insensible 
weakening of the Guru’s prestige and authority. Secondly, 
the masauds who were appointed by Guru Arjun as collectors 
when the voluntary contributions of the faithful had been 
.systematised into compulsory taxation, bad gradually come to 
acquire the position of a sort of organised priesthood in 
Sikhism and by their dishonesty and oppressions were daily 
bringing the whole Sikh movement into disrepute. Like the 
Guruship, their offices, too, had in many instances become 
hereditary and their open disregard of the authority of the 
Guru and their general pose as persons of special sanctity and 
prestige raised them up as a great counterpoise against the 
power of the Guru. On the other hand, the tribal and caste 
prejudices of the people were daily gaining the better of the 
liberal principles of Sikhism. In matters of matrimonial, 
alliances" the Sikhs began to be guided more by their caste 
and tribal predilections than by their faith, and the wily 
Brahmana was slowly re-asserting his lost authority. All these 
circumstances evidently tended to the weakening of the power 
and the prestige of the Guru. ‘The condition of Sikhism at 
the time when Guru Govind succeeded to the Guruship was 
tés from A anganragimg, Brahmanism was already trying to 


sor ‘Ibid, I, Introduction, lxxx—Ixxxii. 

at Many instances are preserv ed of the marriage of Sikhs with non-Sikhs, if the casto. 
considerations were favourable. The daughter-in-law of Chanda Shah was a pious Sikh 
Lidugh her father-in-law was an implacable enemy of the Guru and so of the Sikhs in 
The practice had become so general that Guru Govind thought it necessary to 


_geoneral. 
join! ordinance that s Sikh was always to marry in the bouse of a Sikh, 
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grasp Sikhism within its folds and a process of assimilation 
had commenced. The impulse given by Har Govind towards 
milifary adventures had greatly cooled down under his peace- 
ful successors, but not so the implacable enmity of the Musal- 
mans towards the Sikh faith. There were the schools of dissent 
and the masauds; and within the fold of orthodox Sikhism 
itself contradictory forces were at work. The Guru was still 
supreme but the Brotherhood, too, was an established fact. 
Still there were many things that were noble and great, and of 
these none so maguificient as the selfless devotion to the Guru 
and the all absorbing love of the Brotherhood. ‘The future of 
the Sikh movement depended on how these contradictory . 
forces were united under the banner of a common ideal and 
how uniformity was secured within the system itself in order 
to better assure the cohesion of the secular movement that 
was based upon it. And admirably did Guru Govind perform 
his duty. He completely cut off all connection with the 
schismatic sects and declared them wholly separate from his 
own Sikhs and Singhs. He abolished the masaud system 
altogether. He stopped all dangers of assimilation with 
Brahmanism by giving his followers a distinctive dress and 
vertain external forms and symbols and by a more sweeping 
denunciation of the inequalities of the caste system. By these 
means Govind secured the internal cohesion of his followers 
and extinguished all forms of dissent. Finally Govind abolished 
the Guruship and declared that his followers would find it in 
the general body of the Khalsa, which was also the visible 
image of the Almighty.” He was merely aservant of God, and 
all those who worshipped him would be thrown into the pit of 
hell. The extreme spirit of devotion to the Guru which had 
hitherto been the primary characteristic of the Sikhs, thus © 
became a great instrument in the hands of Govind, The 
devotion to the Guru and devotion to God became*united in 


** “The Khalsa is the Guru and the Guru is the Khalea!" Mcauliffe, V, 06. 
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devotion to the Khalsa™, and the Guru was finally eclipsed 
by the Brotherhood." All that the Sikhs held dear, all that 
they had been taught to revere, love of God, obedience and 
service to the Guru, and love for each other, were all to be 
satisfied by serving the Khalsa, which, like an all-embracing 
Leviathan, had become everything in Sikhism, But it must 
be remembered that it was the Guru that originally bound the 
Sikhs together ; it was the common obedience to the Guru and 
the pilgrimage to his person that generated the Brother- 
hood, and finally, it was primarily due to his position as the 
Guru of the Sikhs that Govind succeeded in bringing about a 
transformation, so sudden and so complete. 


s3 Guru Govind made the Granth Shahib the Guru of the Khalsa and ordained that 
every assembly of five orthodox “ Singhs” was competent to act as leaders. Wherever there 
was an assembly of five Sikhs, he was to be found among them. Every Sikh thus became 
the standard bearer of his faith and the want of an organised priesthood prevented slackness 
on the part of the individual and immensely strengthened Pan-Sikhism aa n political 
movement, 

så Pah! Pah! Guru Govind Singh, pe Guru chelā, " Excellent is the Guru Govind Singh 
who combined in himeelf the attributes of both a disciple and a precoptor.” The reference 
ia to Guru Govind Singh’s initiation of “the five pidras"’ or the five devoted Sikhs who 
camo forward to offer their heads in sacrifice at the call of the Guru and Govind's own initia- 
tion at their hands, This was the prelude to Govind's declaration that henceforward any l 
“ five Sikhs" were capable of representing the Khalsa and administering pahul to others, 
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5 ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 


Dr. D. R. Baoanparkarn, M.A. (Bom.), Pa.D. 


Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta. 


All the earliest inscriptions found in this country have 
been engraved in two different scripts or /ipis,—one called 
Brahmi which was written from left to right as are all Hindu 
scripts of the modern day, and the other called Kharosthi 
which was written from right to left as are Persian and Arabic. 
The latter flourished in the north-west part of India only, 
whereas the former was in vogue all over India, including 
the small region where the Kharosthi was written. Again, 
the Kharosthi died a natural death before the 4th century 
A.D., whereas the Brahmi has been recognised to be the 
parent of all the scripts indigenous not only to India but 
also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. The foreign origin of the 
former has never been called into question, but the same has 
not yet been definitively established of the latter. Besides, 
the Brahmi is admitted to have been framed by phonologists 
for writing Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages. The Brahmi 
has thus been rightly looked upon as the real ancient alphabet 
of India. When therefore the origin of the Indian alphabet 
is the subject of discussion, the origin of the Brihmi alone is 
to be understood. 

Before we are able properly to discuss the origin of 
writing in India, it is necessary to know to what earliest 
period i it is traceable. Great injustice to this subject had 
been dòne by the rather sweeping remarks made by Max 

— Müller, who though he had great and genuine admiration 
| teor the Vedic literature, had little for any of the post-Vedic 
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period, “If writing had been known to Panini,’ he says, 
“some of his grammatical terms would surely point to the 
graphical appearance of words. I maintain that there is not 
a single word in Pinini’s terminology which presupposes 
the existence of writing.”' How bold and sweeping this 
assertion when a Sūtra of Panini actually contains the words 
lipikara or libikara in the sense of ‘ascribe,’ and when 
Pāņini makes mention of yavanant which, according to 
Katyayana and Patafijali, means the ‘ writing of the Yavanas.’ 
Once, however, the assertion was made, the mischief was 
done, and whatever protests were afterwards raised by 
Goldstiicker were of no avail, able though they were. And 
as, according to Max Miiller, “Panini lived in the middle 
of the fourth century B. C.,” the opinion was almost 
universally held that writing was unknéwn to the Indians 
prior to B.C. 350, 

it was not, however till four decades of years had elapsed 
that the tide turned and European scholars began to view 
this subject with a somewhat clearer vision. The credit 
for taking a more sober view is in the first instance due to 
George Bühler and secondly to Prof. Rhys Davids who soon 
followed him in the discussion of this subject. Both the 
scholars drew freely upon the Pali Canon of the Southern 
Buddhists and principally upon the Jatakas. It is no use 
reiterating here the various passages which they have 
collected from the Buddhist literature. Most people have 
already read their books. It is sufficient for my purpose 
if I state here their conclusions in the following words of 
Prof. Rhys Davids: “It is evident, therefore, that „writing 
Was in vogue at the time these passages were composed, 
that it was made use of for the publication of official notices, 
and for the communication by way of letter between private 
individuals: that the ability to write was a posstble and 


' A History of Ancient Sanskrit’ Literature, p. GOT, — E 
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honorable source of livelihood: that the knowledge of writing 
was not confined to any particular class, but was acquired 
by ordinary folk, and by women: and that it was sufficiently 
prevalent to have been made the basis of a game for children. 
A long period, probably centuries, must have elapsed between 
the date when writing first become known to the few, and 
the date when such a stage could have been reached.”* 
According to Bihler the testimony of the Pali Canon points 
to this common use of writing in India during the fifth or 
perhaps the sixth century B.C. The introduction of writing 
must therefore be placed in theseventh century B.C. Thus 
from the fourth century the European scholars have pushed it 
back to the seventh century B.C.and have thus made a 
concession of three centuries in favour of the antiquity of 
writing in India. _ i 

Let us, however, see whether we have to stop at this 
limit, and cannot push it still farther backwards. It is no 
use taking our stand on the post-Vedic literature, because 
there is hardly any work of this literature which has not been 
suspected to contain interpolations. ‘The Science of Grammar, 
which was brought almost to a perfection in Panini’s time no 
doubt seems to hold out some hopes. And I confess that it is 
natural to cast a glance—a wistfal glance—at this Science for 
emitting more rays of light, because it is an indisputable fact 
admitted by all, that the Brahmi script has been formed by 
Sanskrit Phonologists for scientific use. But even here, I am 
afraid, we are not on lerra firma. The date of Panini is a 
subject of hot discussion. And although I have no doubt that, 
with Goldsticker and R. G. Bhandarkar, Panini has to be 
assigned to the seventh century B.C., the majority of European 
scholars hold that this Grammarian could not have lived 
earlier than the fourth. We cannot therefore utilise as best as 
we might wish the evidence afforded by his Asfadhyayi. I 


© Buddhist Indivy p. 109, 
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have already pointed out that Pāņini uses the word /ipikara 
or a professional scribe once in his Sdtras and refers to 
yacanani, the writing of the Yavanas. The very stupendous 
mechanism presented by the As(aidhyayt and rendered compli- 
cated by the almost algebraic symbols which he freely adopts 
in his Sitras—would this have been possible if Panini had 
not known the art of writing? Is such a mental feat possible 
to a human being, howsoever gifted he may be, without any 
knowledge of writing? No sensible scholar can, therefore, 
now maintain with Max Maller that writing was not in exist- 
ence in Panini’s time. And if Panini flourished in the seventh 
century B.C., the introduction of writing must be placed at 
least two centuries earlier. But then, as I have just said, most 
of the European scholars assign Panini to the fourth century 
B.C., And the above line of argument will not therefore 
convince them. It is no use alluding to the disquisitions into 
the Science of Grammar, which no doubt were being pursued 
prior to Panini’s time. I am aware that in his Siitras Panini 
refers to the Northern and the Eastern Schools of Gramma- 
rians and also to at least ten individual authors such as 
Gargya, Galava, Sakatiyana, Saikalya and so forth. These 
four Grammarians again have been mentioned by Yaska, 
Painini’s predecessor. Mental activity in the sphere of 
Grammar must have therefore existed long anterior to Panini 
even, Quite in consonance with this view we find references 
to philological and grammatical discussions in the Brihmanas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads. Here I only invite your atten- 
tion to what has been said undér the words svara and bahu- 
eacana in the Vedie Index of Macdonell and Keith. But 
then these references in the Vedie Literature are at best 
tentative sallies into the domain of Philology and Grammar, 
and cannot be taken as evidence of the existence of Schools 


connected with these Sciences. Of course, it is quite. rèasoh=: 


able to say that the existence of a Philological or Grammatical 


P 


System presupposes the knowledge and use of writing, but: ~ 
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mere tentative sallies do not warrant the couclusion. Giargya, 
Galava, Sakat@yana and Sakalya no doubt look like the 
founders of some systems of Grammar, but even here if Panini 
himself is pushed down rightly or wrongly to the fourth 
century B.C., none of these founders of Grammatical Systems 
can be ascribed necessarily to any date earlier than the seventh 
century B.C. —just the time when according to Bihler and 
other European scholars writing was introduced into India. 
We thus see that it is no use ransacking the mate- 
rials of the post-Vedic period and that it is also no use taking 
our stand on any matter connected with the Science of Gram- 
mar. If we want to find out whether the art of writing was 
known to India prior even to the seventh century B.C., we 
must necessarily turn our attention to the literature of the 
Vedic period alone and try to find out whether there are any 
references here, not to Grammar, Prosody or Lexicography, 
but rather to matters connected directly or indirectly with 
writing itself. I may place here a few of such references that 
I have been able to pick up for the consideration of the 
scholars interested in this subject and also with a view to 
stimulate them to this line of inquiry. Two of the principal 
features of writing are: (1) numerical notation and (2) 
alphabet. Let us see in the first place whether we have any 
evidence for saying that the Aryans of Vedic India were 
acquainted with numerical symbols. In the Reveda we have 
a hymn which speaks of agfa-karni cows? What could be the 
meaning of the word as(a-karni here? Those who have 
studied Panini will be reminded of one of his Siitras in this 
connectjon, viz., karpe lakganasy-avig(-ag(a-pafica-mani-bhinna- 
cchinna-cchidra-eruca-seastikasya (VI, 3, 1.115). This Sūtra 
teaches us that before the word karya the ending vowel of the 
preceding word is lengthened, when the compound word denotes 
a proprietorship mark on the ears of cattle. Thus we obtain the 
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word dafra-Larnah, i.e., an animal on whose ear the mark of 
a datfra or sickle has been made by its owner. There are, 
however, some exceptions, and Panini therefore tells us 
that this lengthening of the vowel does not take place in thè 
ease of the words vista, asta, pañca and so forth. This gives 
us the word asfa-karnah and not agtā-karnah. Unfortunately 
for us Patafjali does not offer any comment on this Sūtra, 
and Kāsikākāra is, therefore, the earliest grammarian who 
explains it. He, no doubt, takes the words asta and pañca 
in the Sūtra as asfan and pañcan, signifying the numbers 
‘eight’ and ‘five,’ If this interpretation is followed, the 
word asfa-karna will mean ‘having the symbol for (the 
numeral) 8 marked on the ear,’ and then we can definitely assert 
that in the time of the Rgveda the Aryans were familiar with 
the signs for numbers, and that they put them on the ears of 
their cattle to serve as ownership marks. The interpretation 
of the Kasika does not, however, seem to be correct. The 
verb aks in the sense ‘to mark’ has been traced in the Mai- 
frayant Samhita in a passage where cattle with ears differently 
marked are referred to, The past particle of akg is both 
aksita and asfa and it is simpler to take asta-karna to mean 
‘with marked-ears.’ The word pajica of the Sūtra, for the 
same reason, had better be taken to stand not for pañcan, five 
but for pajica, ‘spread out.” The word asfa-karna occurring 
in the Rgveda cannot thus be taken as evidence in support 
of the symbols for numerals being used by the Aryans. But 
though this evidence has no weight, the inference that the 
numerical notation must have been known to them can be 
proved in a different manner. If it can be shawn beyond 
all doubt that the Aryan knowledge of numeration was of a 


very much advanced character in the Vedic period, it is ` 


impossible to deny them the knowledge of the representation 
of numbers. Thus the name ayuta, 10,000 is to found in the 


Rgveda, and some Rks speak of a still higher number, viz..- rn 
100,000 (éata-sahasra in Rgveda, IV, 32,18 and VIII, 32, 18}: `` 


* 
* . 
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It is, however, in the Yajurveda, which is chronologically not 
far separated from the Ztgreda, that we find a long list of 
names for very high numerals. The .VPajasaneyi Samhita has 
& hymn which may be thus translated : 


‘““ May these (sacrificial) bricks procure me in this and 
the next world cows numbering 1; 10; 100; 1,000; 
10,000 (ayuta); 100,000 (niyuta); 1,000,000 (prayuta); 
10,000,000 (arbuda); 100,000,000 (nyarbuda); 
1,000,000,000 (samudra); 10,000,000,000 (madhya) ; 
100,000,000,000 (anta); 1,000,000,000,000 (parar- 
dha).” 7 


The highest number here specified is parardha, which is 
equivalent to a billion, i.e. one million of millions. The 
Taittiviya-Samhita in two places gives an exactly identical list 
with that quoted above. The list in the Aa(haka-Samhita is 
the same except for a few slight differences, viz. niyuf« is 
called prayuta, and pravula, niyuta ; and a new figure called 
bade is inserted after nyarbuda thus increasing ten-fold the 
subsequent figures and making paerardha equal to, not one 
billion, but ten billions. It appears that different systems of 
numeration had already sprung up in the time of the Yajur- 
veda, and continued to multiply in the Brahmana period. in 
the same period, again, we find the knowledge of the Argans 
greatly developed in the sphere of arithmetic. Thus the 
Paticaviméa Brahmana sets forth a long list of sacrificial gifts 
in gold in which each second figure is double of the first. 
It commences with the figure 12 and then by this increasing 
geometrical progression reaches up to 393.216. We also have 
an instanée of progression of the opposite kind, where each 
successive figure is ryth of the preceding one. The Satapatha 
Brahmana, e.g., divides a day into 15 muhirtas, each muharta 
into 15 Agipras, each ksipra into 15 elarhis, each elarhi into 
15 idanis, each id@ni into 15 prāņas. The day is thus divided 
_ into 759,375 parts. But the knowledge of the fractions was 
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known to the Aryans eyen in the Rgvedic period. We have 
ardha =}, pāda =}, tripād = }, gfapha=} and kala = vys. 
Similarly in Rgveda, VI.G9. 8, Indra and Visnu are said with 
joint efforts to have divided 1,000 into three parts (fredia 
sahasram vi -tad-airayetham), which is considered to be a 
great feat. When the mass of evidence is so overwhelmingly 
great and varied, is it possible to doubt that the Aryans had 
made great strides in the domain of arithmetic even very early 
in the Vedic period or to imagine that they could deal with 
such high numbers as billions or tens of billions and could 
penetrate into the intricacies of fractions without developing 
any system of numerical notation? Even after the Greeks became 
acquainted with the art of writing, the highest number that 
they knew was 10,000. The case was worse with the Romans, 
who could not go beyond 1,000. No reasonable doubt can 
possibly be therefore entertained as to the Aryans having 
developed symbols for the various numerals. The same con- 
clusion holds good in the case of the alphabet also. One of 
the arguments brought forward by Bihler in favour of the 
antiquity of writing referred to in the Pali Canon is the kind 
of the words employed to signify ‘ to write,’ ‘ writing,’ ‘ writer’ 
‘letter’ or ‘syllable.’ Thus the word employed to denote 
‘writing’ or ‘writer’ is not lipi or lipikara, but lekha or 
lekhaka which means ‘scratching’ or ‘ scratcher.’* If a letter 
is thus scratched or engraved, it naturally acquires permanence. 
And quite in keeping with this notion we find that the word 
for a letter or syllable is akgara, (the indelible,) and that 
the phrase not unfrequently used in this connection is 
aksarani chind (cut to the indelible ones). Bühler is here 
inclined to regard the word lipi as of late origin and 
those who have read his works on Indian Palmwography 
need not be told that in his opinion the Sanskrit lipi 
is derived from the Old Persian dipi and that in. support 


* Jadien Studies, No, 111,, p. 21, 
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of his position he says that in the Gandbāra dialect ‘of 
Asoka’s inscriptions as represented by the Shah bazgarhi 
and Mansara Edicts, lipi is represented by dipi and the verbs 
dipati ‘he writes’ and dipapati ‘he causes to write’ are also 
But this view can never become acceptable so 
long as he or any adherent of his theory has not explained 
how on philological grounds the Persian word dipi can 
become lipi. And what little ostensible support there was 
to Bihler’s view has recently been sapped, away “by Prof. 
Hultzsch, who, on the strength of good reliable impressions 
of the Gandhāra edicts, bas clearly shown that the words 
really occurring in them are not dipi but nipi and its deri- 
vatives.” Bihler’s theory that the Sanskrit lipi is a loan 
word, therefore, falls to the ground. But though it is 
impossible to uphold this theory of his, Bühler seems to be 
perfectly right in suggesting that all terminology relating to 
writing is connected with ‘scratching’ or ‘engraving’ with 
which this art was originally associated and that the word 
for ‘letter’ or ‘syllable’ is aksara, because, being scratched or 
engraved it becomes indelible. It is, however, a matter of 
deep regret ihat Bibler stopped at this stage and did not 
proceed farther to find out whether the word akşara in this 
sense is traceable in the literature of any period anterior to 
the Pali Canon. Especially be should have found out whether 
this word occurred anywhere in the Vedic literature, which 
alone, as I have already told you, can be positively affirmed 
to be of an earlier age than the Pali Canon. It is scarcely 
necessary to tell a student of the Vedic literature that the 
akgara in the sense of a ‘letter’ or ‘syllable’ is to be 
found ‘hot only in the Byrhadaranyaka or the Chandogya 
Upanigads but also in the Aitareya Brahmana, not only in 
the Aitareya Brahmana but also in the Athareaveda, and 
not only in the Atharvacveda but also in the Rgveda’ It 
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wiil be too irksome to quote passages from these works, 
but this much is certain that the word aķşara in the sense 
of ‘a letter’ or ‘syllable’ is to be met with in the works of the 
Vedic literature in all its stages of development. And we 
have seen that Bühler is correct in implying that a letter or 
syllable was so called because it was originally cut, scratched 
or engraved and was thus rendered akķkşara or indelible. 
Have we not therefore evidence that even in the time of 
the Rgvéda the Aryans were acquainted not only with the 
system of numerical notation but also with the art of writing 
or rather scratching letters? If we thus consider the matter 
impartially and dispassionately, we cannot help saying that 
the art of writing was known to India not merely in the 
sixth century B.C. as is at present asserted on the strength of 
the Pali Canon, but long long before this period,, at least as 
early as 1200 B.C., the latest date assigned to the Rgveda. 
This conclusion is not an over-estimate but rather an under- 
estimate, and evidence of an overwhelming character is now 
accessible which clearly shows that even in India alphabetic 
writing is not of historic or proto-historic but of prehistoric 
origin. This evidence, however, i will set forth in connection 
with the origin of writing in India to which subject I now 
proceed. l 

Numerous and diverse are the views propounded of 
the origin of the Indian alphabet. They may, however, be 


_ reduced to three main theories. The first is that originally 


suggested by Prinsep who first unravelled the enigma of the 
Brāhmī lipi. He was inclined to ascribe the alphabet of 
Asoka inscriptions to the Greek source. In this view he was 
followed by Otfried Miller and sometime after’ éven ‘by 


Senart.. There can be no doubt that there is a great - 


resemblance between the Greek and the earliest Brahmi 
characters. But it is beset by insuperable difficulties based 


* Tanne Taylor, The Alphabet, Vol, I, p. 204. . 
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chiefly on grounds of chronology, Nobody now believes that 


the Brahmi lipi originated in the Asoka period. This view 


consequently has long since been rejected. The second 
theory we have to consider is that which regards the Indian 
Alphabet as having an indigenous origin. It was first 
suggested by Lassen and afterwards countenanced by Edward 
Thomas who thought it to be an invention of the Dravidian 
races of Southern India.” This theory in somewhat recent 
times found an able supporter in Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
who made a regular attempt to derive it from a primitive 
Indian picture-writing.” Cunningham was followed by 
Dowson who maintained more emphatically that the Indian 
alphabet was an independent invention. The third theory is 
is that of Semitic origin. It is upheld by a good many 
palwographists, and is now in the ascendant. It was 
originally put forward as early as 1806 by Sir William Jones." 
Of the advocates of this theory two main classes are at present 
recognised. ‘The foremost of one class are Deecke™ and Isaac 
Taylor” who uphold that the Indian alphabet is derived from 
that of the Southern Semites in South Arabia, and, of the 
other are Weber" and Bühler“ who maintain that it is derived 
directly from that of the Northern Semites, the earliest 
Pheenician alphabet known to us from the long epigraphic 
document of Mesha, king of Moab, the oldest Sinjirli inscription 
and certain characters engraved on the Assyrian Weights, 
which all have been supposed to be of about B.C, 850. 
‘lhe adherents of the latter view are now so numerous 


that it has become the accepted doctrine of all experts 


in Indian Paleography. ‘This theory of the Phoenician 
t 4 


oe 3 — 
AS ee Numis, Chro. (N.8.), No. IL, and JRAS., (N.8.), Vol. V, p. 420. 
s wo O11, Vol. I, p. 52. 
1! The Alphabet, Vol. Il, p. 904. 
* ië ZDMG., Vol. XXXI, pp. 589 f. 


13 The Alphabet, Vol, II, pp. 314 £. 
1e ZDMG.„ Vol. X, pp. 380 f. 
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origin of the Indian Alphabet was no doubt first propounded 
by Weber, but the credit of establishing it on a firmer 
basis certainly goes to Bühler. It was he who brought 
all his scholarship and his expert knowledge of Indian 
Epigraphy t6 bear upon the subject and has done real service 
to the cause of Palaeography in establishing some conclusions 
which are even now unassailable. One of the strongest 
arguments urged by Cunningham and Thomas in rejecting a 
Semitic origin for the old alphabet of India is the difference 
in the direction of the writing. All the epigraphic records of 
ancient India run from left to right whereas those of the 
Semitic races from right to left. Unless, therefore, it was 
proved that the Indians wrote from right to left it was impos- 
sible to adhere to any theory of Semitic origin. In other 
words, before any scholar can hope to propound the theory 
that the Brahmi is derived from a Semitic alphabet, he has 
to prove in the first place that Brahmi was at any time 
written from right to left like Semitic scripts and not from 
left to right as is generally known to us,—a point on which 
Cunningham and Thomas laid so much stress. And it must 
now be acknowledged that the adherents of the theory of the 
Semitic origin have now clearly demonstrated that even the 
Brahmi lipi was originally written from right to left. Thus 
Bühler has drawn our attention to the fact that the legend on 
a coin, originally found by Cunningham at Eran and now 
deposited in the British Museum, consists of letters which not 
onlv have to be read from right to left but are also each re- 
versed." He has further shown that even in ASoka’s edicts 
single letters such as dh, t and o are sometimes found reversed, 
no doubt a reminiscence of the writing from right~t¢ left. 


Further such reminiscences have been pointed out by “Mr. : 


Wickremasinghe, the learned Editor of the Lpigraphia Zeyla- 
nica. The students of ASoka’s inscriptions are aware of the 


1a Ind. Studies, No, LIL, pp. 44-5. , * 
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rather peculiar way in which the conjunct consonants are 
engraved. Conjunct consonants, it need scarcely be stated, 
must be so written as to follow the order in the pronunciation 
of its sounds. And when a script is written from, left to right 
as we do at present, the letter 4 must come above p in the 
conjunct ipa, s above ¢ in sla, v above y in vya. But what do 
we find in Asoka's edicts? As a rule the letter that is pro- 
nounced first is placed below and not above the second letter. 
Such a reversal of the process is possible only in the mode of 
writing from right to left. The compound-letters of his in- 
scriptions clearly show that the writing of Asoka’s period was 
still toa large extent influenced by the old long-settled system 
of reading from right to left.” But Asoka’s inscriptions are 
not the only instances of this kind. Wickramesinghe has 
informed us that in Ceylon have been discovered scores of 
inscriptions whose characters are in several instances cut 
reversedly or which have actually to be read from right to 
left." If any scholar is anxious to see sach an. inscription, 
he cannot do better than examine Duwé-Gala Cave epigraph 
No. 7, which is both transcribed and illustrated by Mr. H. C. 
P. Bell, late Archeological Commissioner of Ceylon in the 
Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register.” Not only is this 
record to be read from right to left but all its letters except 
one have been engraved in a pratiloma or reversed fashion. 
The important fact to note here is that this anomaly is to be 
met with only in the most ancient inscriptions, i.e., in the 
Southern Asoka character, and that there is not a single 
epigraph of a later date, in Ceylon, as in India, which reads 

from rj to left or in which individual letters are reversely 

— 





The evidence thus set forth is strong enough to 
shew that long long anterior to Asoka the Brahmi letters were 
written from right to leftand in a reversed form but that shortly 
it JRAS , 1901, pp. 302 ff. 


te Ibid, 1895, pp. 896-7. 
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before his time people had comme aced writing from left to right 
with the-result that even in his time writing from right to 
left had not become completely extinct and that even in 
writings frem left to right the reversed forms of single letters 
occasionally lingered both in Indian and Ceylon. An exactly 
analogus case has been furnished by the earliest Greek 
alphabet called the Cadmean alphabet.” From the Island 
of Thera, now called Santorin, have been obtained upwards of 
twenty inscriptions extending over two or three centuries. 
The latest have been written from left to right in a Greek 
alphabet approaching the Abu Simel type, but the earliest 
are engraved from right to left and in reversed Greek 
characters thus resembling letters of Phoenician style. What 
thus happened in the case of the Greek alphabet must 
doubtless have happened in the case of the Brahmi lipi also. 
Thus the argument that the ancient alphabet of India always 
ran from left to right which was urged by Cunningham and 
Thomas against its foreign origin was completely demolished 
by the evidence adduced by Bühler and Wickramesinghe. 


.There, however, remained the third vehement advocate of the 


theory of indigenous origin, namely Dowson," who boldly 
challenged his adversaries “to show whence it came,” if 
the Indian alphabet was a foreign importation, no sufficient 
resemblance between the Brahmi character and any clars of 
Semitic alphabet being till then established. Then came 
Isaac Taylor who first made a systematic attempt at showing 
a close correspondence between the Brahmi and the Sabean 
alphabet of Arabia Felix. And he was soon followed by 
Bühler who showed the still closer TTE 
Brahmi with the alphabet of the Northern Semtés>thus 
demonstrating as he thought the correctness of the hypothesis 
which Weber originally put forth but could not prove owing 


+0 The Alphabet, Vol. LI, pp. 28 ff. 
+: JRABS,, (NB), Vol. XUI, p. 112, -1 
** The Alphabet, Vol. II, pp. 318 f. | . 
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to the lack of materials hen he wrote.” Bühler) went 
further and showed that the“theory of a South Semitimorigin 
of the Brahmi alphabet was untenable, because the res. 4blance 
of character between the two pointed out by if advocate 
was often fanciful and assumed most extraordinary changes 
in the phonetic value of the signs, especially when Hindus 
had always been very particular, nay pedantic, in matters 
connected with phonetics. On the other hand, Bihler’s 
theory was not free from an element of doubt, to which Prof. 
Rhys Davids was the first to draw our attention.™ Direct 
intercourse between India and South Arabia along the coast 
was at least possible, though not probable in the 6th or 7th 
century B.C. So that it is at least possible, on this ground, 
to trace the source of the Brahmi Zipi to South Arabia, though 
on other grounds it is untenable, as Bihler has shown. “ But 
no one has yet contended that the Indians had any direct 
communication with the men who, on the borders of Palestine, 
inscribed the Mesa stone, where the resemblance is greater.” 
Prof. Rhys Davids is, therefore, compelled to put forth the 
hypothesis that “the Indian letters were derived neither from 
the alphabet of the Northern, nor from that of the Southern 
Semites, but from that source from which these, in their 
turn, had been derived—from the pre-Semitic form of writing 
used in the Euphrates Valley.” Unfortunately, Prof. Rhys 
Davids has not shown what this “pre-Semitic form of 
writing used in the Euphrates Valley” is, whether there 
is any convincingly sufficient resemblance between it and 
M the Brahmi ipi, and at what period approximately it was 
transplanted into India. Unless some light is thrown on these 
pol heory about the pre-Semitic form of writing is 
. wholly conjectural, being unsupported by any known facts. 
It is this conjectural nature of his theory that, I am afraid, 


— scholars from perceiving the flaw in Bühler’s 
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— which Prof. Rhys Dav.’ S has correctly pointed out. 
Unless * is clearly shown that Intia had direct intercourse 
with thordors of Palestine in the 7th or Sth century B.C., 
what is tht good of saying that the Brahmi lipi is derived 
from the alphabet that was prevalent in that part of the 
world and at that period, as Bühler has no doubt done? 
Nevertheless, scholars have not taken cognisance of this 
glaring flaw so ably perceived by Prof. Rhys Davids, and have 
rather precipitately fallen in entirely with the views of 
Bühler. The triumph for the Semitic theory was thus 
complete, apparently at any rate, and continued to be so 
until three years ago™ when the pre-historic cairns in the 
Nizam’s Dominions were excavated in Raigir in the Nalgonda 
District. On cleaning the pottery dug out here, Mr. G. 
Yazdani, Superintendent of Archæology, noticed peculiar 
marks on them, which in some cases were so faint that they 
would have escaped his notice, being mistaken for ordinary 
scratches but for the identity of one of them with a character 
of the Brahmi script which was fresh in his mind, as he had then 
only recently finished his eye copies of the newly discovered 
Asokan Edicts of Maski.®* The identity impressed him; and 
as he continued to wash and examine the pots, he found 
that every one of them was similarly marked. Similar marks 
had been noticed by the late Mr. Bruce Foote on the pre- 
historic pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum. Mr. Yazdani 
naturally visited this Museum, and personally and carefully 
examined all the pots and potsherds collected here from the 
fourteen districts of the Madras Presidency and the various S 
sites of the Mysore and Travancore States. No less than one 
hundred and thirty-one different marks was he able “twa? ice, 
of which he prepared a diagram accompanied by a brief - 
description of each pot. But this number he rightly regards 


as by no means final, as pottery from every fresh jsite — 





s.. This eceny was written in 1920. 
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add to it, and, as a — f fact, has since then added io it. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the pr -historic 
pottery dug out in the Hyderabad cairns is assdu.ated with 
Megalithic structures which cannot be later than 5500 B.C. and 
that some of the pottery exhibited in the Madras Museum 
belongs to the Neolithic age,” which cannot be brought down 
laterthan 3000 B.C. What is, however, most noteworthy in 
this connection is that at least five of these marks are identical 
with the letters of the earliest Brihmt alphabet. Ts it not 
possible that this script was after all derived not from any 
foreign but an Indian alphabet though of the pre-historic 
period? Fortunately for us this phenomenon is confined not 
to India only, but is noticcable also in Europe. A large number 
of pebbles were discovered by M. Ed. Piette at Mas d'Azil, 
on the left bank of the Arize in France belonging to a stratum 
between the Palmolithic and Neolithic Age. On some of these 
pebbles symbols resembling the capital letters of the alphabet 
have been found painted. Piette himself is inclined to see in 
these symbols the forerunners of the later syllabaries and 
alphabets of the East, nine of them agreeing with forms of 
the Cypriot syllabary and eleven with those of the Phoenician 
alphabet.” It is therefore, perfectly reasonable to see, in the 
symbols on the pre-historic pottery of India, the forerunners 
of the characters constituting the Brahmi /ipi. If we now 


carefully examine the diagram of symbols prepared by Mr. 


Yazdani,” it must be admitted.that some of them do look 
like pictographs or ideograms. But it cannot be denied that 
a fairly large number of these signs look like letters of an 
alphabet. Five of them, as has just been stated, are certainly 


E “with the characters of the earliest type of the Brāhmī 


lipi. No doubt, this number is very small, but this is just 
what might be expected. For how is it possible to expect a 


L ** J, Hyder, Archwol, Soc., 1917, pp. 65-6, nos, 1 and 3, 
** Ency. Brit, Vol. I, p 724 and Vol. XXVIII, p. 852. 
s. J, Hyder, Archaeol, Soc., 1917, pl. facing p. 57. 
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— number of identical letters (hm alphabets which were 
separate.’ by milleniums? Nor OR reasonable to doubt the 
identity df ese letters precisely on the same ground, namely 
that these alphabets were separated by milleniums. Fos 
we know that some of the pre-historic symbols found in Egypt 
and referred to a period anterior to 5000 B.C. have been found 
to be identical with some of the alphabetic signs of the Phceni- 
cians, e.g. which have been assigned to circa. 900 B.C.— 
showing thus an interval of four milleniums. Coming to our 
own country do we not find that the letter g, e.g., of the inscrip- 
tion on the relic-casket of the Piprahw& Stipa which may be 
ascribed to about 500 B.C. has survived in that exact form to 
this day in the modern Kanarese script? Another reason 
why we have to consider some of these symbols to have an 
alphabetic value is that there seem to be signs even for ex- 
pressing medial vowels (such as we see in Asoka’s time). 
Thus No. 3 in Mr. Yazdani’s diagram seems to me clearly to 
be go, i.e. g with the medial vowel o. And No. 13 is almost 


certainly fo, the only difference being that the stroke indicat- | 


ing o-kara is here attached not to the top but to the middle. 
An i-kara also appears to have been expressed, asin No. 10, 
e.g. not, however, in the Brahmi but in the Kharosth1 
fashion. Again, it is worthy of note that the diagram shows 
instances of reversed letters. Thus, Nos. 4 and 5, 14 and 15, 


and 18 and 19 give symbols which are reversed or in- ` 


verted forms of each other. These considerations are distinctly 
in favour of regarding some of the signs at any rate in the 
diagram as being alphabetic letters. The only argument that 


might be urged against this view is that there can be no, 


earthly reason why single letters were scratched on t 
if we look upon these marks as alphabetic letters at all and 
that the only theory that appears plausible is that they are 
ownership marks. I am afraid I cannot agree with this theo 
because many of the signs in the diagrams are identical wit 
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pre-historic antiquities, e g. in Egypt and Europe, and these 
latter have been proved to be alphabetic signs. Secondly; 
the custom of engraving a single letter which was also the 
‘initial letter of a name was by no means unknown to India. 
A typical case is furnished by Stipa No. 3 at the well-known 
Sāñchī in the Bhopal State, Central India. Here two relic- 
caskets were found, the inner surfaces of whose lids bear, in 
one case, the letter sa and, in the other, the letter ma. If we 
had had merely these relic-caskets to go upon, I am sure the 
significance of these individual letters would not have been 
grasped, and they would have been thought to be mere 
ownership marks. But fortunately for us, they were found 
inside two boxes, apparently of ordinary stone, each incised 
with an inscription to the following purport and explaining 
the initials: in one case, Sdéripufasa, and in the other, Maha- 
Mogalanasa.” Is it not thus clear that the single letters sa 
and ma of the relic-caskets stand for the initial letters of the 
names Sariputta and Moggalina? Precisely the same must 
have been the case with the individual letters scratched on the 
pre-historic pottery of India which, be it noted, has been 
found in burial or inhumation sites. If there is any scepti- 
cism still left on this point, it is completely dispelled, I think 
by two neoliths lying in the collection of the pre-historic 
antiquities of the Indian Museum. The credit of perceiving 
their importance goes to Mr. Panchanan Mitra, who is perhaps 
the only Indian scholar of the pre-historic archaeology of India. 
While one day he was engaged upon inspecting the pre- 
historic artifacts in our Museum, he suddenly lighted upon 


.these.neoliths which he rightly inferred to be inscribed with 


somé characters and placed before me for examination. One 
ef these was certainly a celt of greenish stone found in 
Assam.” It bears apparently four letters, two of which are 


b. '* Cunningham, Bhħilsa Topes, pp. 297 and 299, and pl, 2 
on p. 131 of J, Coggin Brown's Catalogue raisonné “i the Prehistoric Anti- 
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exactly, and one almost exactly similar to those of the 
pre-historic characters of Egypt, as thay be seen from a com- 
parison to the table published by Dr. F. Petrie in a recent 
number of the Scientia." And what is strange is that they 
have all been connected by one continuous line as in the 
pre-historic Minoan epigraphs. The other neolith came from 
a place near Rāñchī and is a tiny piece of hematite stone 
shaped like the palm of the right hand. It is faintly 
scratched with three letters only, two of which bear fairly 
good resemblance to those of the Brahmi lipt of the Asoka 
period. These were the letters at the ends, one of which was 
ma and the other fa. The middle letter, as it stood, could 
not be read fora long time. Then it occured to me that the 
letter fa was evidently in a reversed form and the other, viz. 
ma, must remain the same even when it is reversed. Might 
not the middle letter similarly present a reversed form ? I at 
once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my agreeable 
surprise found that the middle letter came fairly close to the 
Asokan @. As all the letters are reversed, the inscription 
has to be read from right to left and reads accordingly ma-a-ta. 
This neolith, as I have just said, was found in Bihar where 
there are still some tribes with Non-Aryan tongues, which 
are believed to furnish a key to the languages spoken by the 
predecessors of the Aryan conquerors of India. And as was 
pointed out by Mr. Mitra,” there is a word mahto to mahtou 
in non-Aryan parlance, signifying ‘ a chief or headman,’ as is 
clear from Russel’s Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces : 
in India and Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Could 
the Ma-a-fa of the neolith be equivalent to mahto on mahtoup 
Whatever the answer to this query may be, this much ‘is 
certain that we have here two neoliths whose neolithic 
character is undisputed, each one of which bears, not one 
+! Vol, XXIV, p. 440. Ay 
** No, 3177 on p. 124 of Coggin Brown's Catalogue. — 
+> Ind, Ant, Vol. XLVII, pp. 63-4. l ; ° 
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individual letter, which may be thought to be an ownership 
mark, but several letters, one containing three and the other four, 
No scepticism is, therefore, here possible as to these being 
alphabetic signs and not ownership marks—a conclusion which 
is further fortified by the fact that they bear resemblance to 
what we know to he the actual alphabetic characters. Thus 
the discussion about the origin of the Brahmi alphabet is 
transferred from the historic to the pre-historic sphere. This 
is just as it should be, for even in Europe all Semitic and 
other alphabets are now being traced to the pre-historic times, 
and the view is gradually gaining strength that the alphabet 
originated with the pre-historic man. It is true that Dr. Petrie, 
the most celebrated Egyptologist of the modern day, thinks 
pre-historic Egypt to have been the cradle of all alphabets 
because it presents the largest signary from which the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks borrowed as many signs as were 
necessary for their alphabetic purposes; but I am afraid that 
this is by no means yet an incontrovertible conclusion, especially 
as pre-historic archzology of India is still in its infancy; and 
as its study develops as a science, pre-historic India may 
yield a still larger signary, which was drawn upon not only by 


_ the Aryans and later peoples of India but also by outsiders,— 


the Phoenicians, Greeks, and even Egyptians. Hence at the 


present day, when characters of the neolithic period have been 


found in India, if we will still insist upon asserting that the 
ancient Brahmi lipi is derived from the South-Semitic or North- 
Semitic character, why not then derive it from the present 


- English alphabet? This may excite a smile, but I may 


meintion in this connection that in 1905 when I was in 
Calcutta, a young intelligent Bengali scholar showed me a 
note in which he most ingeniously derived the old Brihmi 
characters from the present English alphabetic letters by adopt- 


* ing precisely the same principles accordiug to which Bühler 

-~ derived them from the North-Semitic signs. And we know 

` ‘that a similar attempt has been but recently made’ by 
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Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer.“ Of course, all alphabets 
are at present being traced to one alphabet, which, as I have 
just said, was invented in the pre-historic period. Hence it 
is no wonder even if an earlier alphabet can be derived from 
a later one. But what I emphatically assert is that when 
symbols of this pre-historic alphabet closely resembling some 
of the Brahmi /#pi are actually noticeable on the most ancient 
remains of the primitive man in India, which cannot be later 
than 3000 B.C., and may be as early as 6000 B.C., it is now 
absurd to trace the Brahmi to any Semitic script of 700 B.C. 
Whether the progenitor of the Brahmi lipi was actually 
indigenous to India or not is a question which is entirely 
_ different from that upon which we are engaged here. The 
evidence, however, as it is at present, points to the contrary 
direction, because if some signs resembling the Brahmi letters 
of the Asoka period are found on neoliths in India, they are 
__ noticeable on some of the Azilian artifacts discovered in 
France. But then as I have said, the study of the pre-historic 
archeology of India is yet in its infant stage, and no systematic 
treatment of this question is possible until this pre-historic 
_ archwology becomes a subject of serious scientific invesigation 


_ in India. 


* Bharatiya-prichinalipimald, p- 26. And a paper was submitted to the Second 
A Be eieae, held recently (Jan. 1922) in Calontta, which, attempted to derive the 
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